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This  selective  plan  will  build 
more  sales  for  your  product! 


XT'OU  book  more  orders  from  dealers 
^  who  have  a  strong  incentive  for  giv¬ 
ing  your  product  special  attention  and 
support.  You  get  their  support  when  the 
kind  of  advertising  you  give  each  dealer 
is  personalized  and  directed  specifically 
at  his  local  market. 

These  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  build  their  promotion 
around  the  Tribune’s  low-cost  selective 
area  advertising  plan. 

This  cooperative  plan  gives  your  out¬ 
lets  in  the  important  Chicago  market 
selling  copy  over  their  own  signatures  in 
Chicago’s  foremost  medium.  The  adver¬ 
tising  is  addressed  directly  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  who  can  best  trade  with  each  dealer. 
Yet  the  entire  program  from  start  to 
finish  is  handled  by  your  advertising 
counsel  under  your  complete  control. 


Here  is  the  kind  of  advertising  that  deal¬ 
ers  like.  It  is  fitted  to  their  problems.  It 
gets  results.  Retailers  see  its  sales  power 
demonstrated  where  it  counts  most- 
right  in  their  own  stores.  Yet  the  cost 
to  the  dealer  can  be  as  low  as  one  percent 
of  card  rates. 

The  plan  clicks  so  well  with  dealers, 
distributors  and  manufacturers  that  more 
than  $550,000.00  worth  of  advertising 
has  been  placed  during  the  past  year 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  under  this  special 
arrangement. 

Highly  flexible,  the  plan  can  be  used 
in  full  pages  or  smaller  units.  For  com¬ 
plete  information,  write  or  phone  your 
nearest  Chicago  Tribune  representative, 
listed  below.  He  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  and  your  advertising  counsel  all 
the  facts. 


OTiibuBje 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

August  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  980,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,550,000 

Chicago  Tribune  representatives'  A.  W.  Dreier,  810  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11;  E.  P.  Struhsacker, 
220  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17;  W.  E.  Bates,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26. 

Fitzpatrick  6s  Ciiamberlin,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4;  also,  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  13. 
MEMBER:  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK.  INC.,  FIRST 3  MARKETS 
GROUP  AND  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


In  1940,  the  total  circulation  of  The 
American  Weekly  was  6,965,576.  And  it  reached  19.69c 
of  the  35,088,000  families  then  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 

In  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1948,  the  official 
circulation  of  The  American  Weekly  is  9,723,695.  It 
reaches  24.1%  of  all  families!  Three  other  weekly  maga¬ 
zines  have  circulations  in  the  millions,  and  here  are  the 
last  official  ABC  figures  for  each: 
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With  a  circulation  greater  than  the  combined  circulation  of 
any  two  of  the  other  three  leading  national  weekly  magazines. 
The  American  Weekly  gives  manufacturers  more  readers  in 
more  families  than  any  other  publication,  and  the  chance  to 
tell  their  merchandise  stories  to  the  greatest  number  of  able- 
to-buy  families  in  the  United  States. 

The  9,723,695  circulation  figure  represents  primary  circula¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  (K>pies  of  The  American|Weekly  delivered 
into  American  homes.  It  does  not  include  the  number  of 
copies  passed  along  from  one  family  to  another,  for  additional 
reading. 

Billions  In  Sponding  Powor 

Income?  The  combined  income  of  all  The  American  Weekly 
families  in  the  United  States  is  now  $53,470,000,000.  That’s 
billions! 

Consider  what  association  with  this  kind  of  booming,  exu¬ 
berant  GROWTH  can  do  for  your  product . . .  your  business 
enterprise  .  .  .  your  sales  organization! 

Then,  add  these  specific  notes  to  your  thinking  as  you  plan 
the  GROWING  future  of  your  business. 


Dominates  In  Big  Citlas— The  American  Weekly  provides 
effective  coverage,  not  only  in  all  the  cities  of  a  million 
or  more  population,  but  in  more  communities  of  every 
size  than  any  other  publication  delivered  into  American 
homes. 


Greatest  Kay  City  Penetration— The  American  Weekly 
goes  into  20%  or  more  of  the  homes  in  each  of  4273  com¬ 
munities  of  1000  population  or  over.  These  include  the 
816  key  cities  where  70%  of  all  retail  business  is  done. 


Reeders  from  Coast  to  Coast — More  than  17  million 
families  live  in  these  4273  communities.  Over  8,000,000 
read  The  American  Weekly.  More  than  1  million  families 
in  towns  under  1000  population  also  read  this  great 
national  magazine. 


Foremost  Notional  Advertisers— the  advertising  pages 
of  The  American  Weekly  rea-l  like  a  Social  Register  of 
American  business — represent  merchandise  ranging  from 
drug  and  grocery  products  to  automobiles  and  jewelry. 


^  ^  Lowest  Cost  per  Thousand  Readers — The  American 

*  Weekly  carries  the  advertiser’s  message  at  a  lower  cost 

per  thousand  than  any  weekly  publication. 

THE  American 
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"Tkt  Nation’ t  Reading  Habit”- — A  Heartt  Publication 
MAIN  OFFICE:  C3  VESEY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y. 

■RANCH  OfFICES:  IS  Artiniton  St .  BmIm  It  •  Atctd*  Mdi  ,  SI.  Lwls  1  •  Hurtt  lUc  .  Chicit*  S 
Itl  Mwwtta  SI.,  AHanla  3  •  Haniu  Mdt .  Cldvtiand  IS  •  Ganaral  Motao  Mas..  Salnil  1 

Faraliini  Ss.  Mdi.,  Lta  Anialtt  13  •  Hdaral  Mdi..  San  Fianciaca  3 


"niis  is  the  official  ABC  circulation  figure  for  the  20  distributing  units;  six  months  ended  March  31,  1948 — 9,723,695. 


This  million-aiul-a-quarter  city  sprawls  acruss 
political  boundaries,  takes  in  parts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  as  well  as  filling  the  District  of  Columhia.  So 
D.  C.  aiitoinohile  registration  figures  don't  tell  the 
whole  story.  But  a  recent  survey  does.  It  reveals 
lhal  51%  of  all  metropolitan  Washington  families 
are  car  owners  and  that  9%  have  a  new  car  on  order. 

>iot  all  ^  ashingtonians  are  the  same,  of  course. 
For  example,  comparing  families  which  read  The 
W  ashington  Post  with  those  which  do  not,  the  survey 
showed  almost  20%  more  Post  readers  to  be  car  own¬ 
ers,  and  70%  more  Post  readers  to  have  a  new  car 
on  order,  than  non-Post  families.  There's  selection 
for  you!  .Your  advertisement  in  The  Washington 
Post  does  a  far  better  job  of  reaching  prospects  for 
new  cars  and  for  gasoline,  oil.  tires  and  accessories 
for  present  cars. 

That’s  why  The  Vi  ashington  Post  is  so  popular 
with  advertisers  in  the  automotive  field.  For  the 
full  year  1947,  for  example,  there  were  57  automo¬ 
tive  advertisers  who  used  two  newspapers  in  Wash- 
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ington.  Here’s  how  many  picked  each  two-paper 
combination.  Mote  the  emphasis  on  The  Post. 

ISumber  of  Two-Paper  Advertisers* 


POST  and  Paper  B  34 

Papers  B  and  C  9 

POST  and  Paper  C  7 

Papers  C  and  D  3 

Papers  B  and  D  3 

POST  and  Paper  D  1 


You  can  always  pick  the  main  highway  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  traffic  flow.  In  Washington,  The  Washington 
Post  is  the  thoroughfare  to  sales. 

®i)[e  |30$t 

Represenled  by  Osborn.  Srnlaro.  Meeker  &  Co. — Geo.  U. 
Close  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


Do  You  Sell  Cars,  Tires  or  Gas  in  Washington,  D.  C.? 
Here's  the  Consensus  on  Selection  of  Newspapers 


‘Note:  Sunday  supplements  omitted  as  belna  bought  lor  national  coverage 
and  not  indicating  advertisers'  choice  of  Washington  newspapera. 


Order  Yours  NOW! 

1949  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 


BIG 

DOUBLE 

FEATURE 

1 

+ 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

MARKET  GUIDE 

THE  LATEST  FACTS  ABOUT  1453  MARKETS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Compiled  to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  Sales  Managers,  Advertising  Directors, 

Agency  Executives,  Space  Buyers,  Market  Research  Specialists,  and  Business 
Reference  Libraries. 

For  the  25th  consecutive  year,  THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  presents  the 
latest  facts  about  the  key  markets  of  this  country  and  Canada.  Here  is  /he  only  annually  revised 
survey  of  its  kind,  designed  particularly  for  executives  who  must  have  reliable  market  data 
upon  which  to  base  imponant  decisions.  Because  of  its  proved  usefulness,  the  MARKET 
GUIDE  is  now  generally  accepted  as  "the  authority  for  pertinent  marketing  information  in 
standardized  and  easily  usable  form.” 

Besides  its  important  survey  features,  this  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  MARKET  GUIDE  is  made 
doubly  valuable  by  the  addition  of  a  separate  section  of  large  State  maps,  based  on  an  entirely 
new  principle.  Here  is  the  last  word  in  visualizing  the  trade  areas  of  the  country’s  1,453  key 
marketing  centers. 

You  Get  DOUBLE  VALUE  As  We  Celebrate 

Special  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  NEW  E  &  P  system  of  indicating  trade  areas,  as  a 
feature  of  our  Anniversary  Edition.  It  not  only  shows  the  extent  of  each  market  area,  but 
also  indicates  clearly  and  fairly  the  inter-relation  of  neighboring  markets.  Under  the  old 
system  of  using  solid  colors  to  show  trade  areas,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one  market  without  swallowing  up  a  portion  of  a  nearby  market. 


IMPORTANT  MESSAGE  TO  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS— If  you  have  not  reserved  space  in 
this  important  Anniversary  Edition  of  the  1949 
MARKET  GUIDE,  we  suggest  that  consideration 
be  given  to  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach  those 
who  Make  Decisions  where  National  Advertising 
is  concerned.  It  is  a  way  by  which — for  an  entire 
year — these  executives  can  be  spoken  to,  intimately, 
through  a  medium  they  refer  to  for  twelve  months. 
Write  for  rates,  etc. 


i 


SAVE  25%  BY  ORDERING  NOW 

Send  your  order  NOW,  with  remittance,  and  you  may  have  th» 
1949  MARKET  GUIDE  with  Key  Market  Map  Section  (regular 
price  $5.00)  at  the  Special  Prepublication  Price  oi . $3.75 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  , 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  reserve  for  us:  ^ 

. copies  of  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MARKET  GUIDE  complete  with  ^ 

Key  Market  State  Map  Section  at  Special  Prepublication  price  of  $3.75  per  | 
copy.  I 

(NOTE:  To  get  this  $3.75  rate,  your  check  must  accompany  this  order)  | 

Enclosed  find  $ . ^ 

Send  to  . j 

Address  . | 

J  Kind  of  Business. ..  .<^ . Title  or  Position . * 
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Now,  a  Complete  New  Data  Book 

About  Coal 


“BITUMINOUS  COAL  FACTS  AND  FIGURES”  COVERS  PRODUCTION, 
CONSUMPTION,  MANPOWER,  AND  A  HOST  OF  OTHER  SUBJECTS 


Here’s  a  valuable  new  reference  source, 
a  handy  new  book,  to  bring  you  up-to- 
date  information  on  all  phases  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

Assembled  in  easy-to-read  form  are 
reports  and  tables  on  tonnage,  statistics 
on  mechanization,  and  figures  on  costs, 
prices,  income,  labor,  and  investment 
outlav.  You’ll  find  this  new  publica¬ 
tion  easy  to  read,  convenient  to  use. 
Graphically  illustrated  with  charts  and 
diagrams.  Bituminous  Coal  Facts  and 
Figures  will  prove  an  important  refer¬ 
ence  source  on  vour  desk  and  in  your 
library  throughout  the  year. 


1  NOTE  TO  EDITORS:  This  1948  edition  of  Bituminous  Coal  Facts  and  Figures  has 

just  been  published  and  is  being  mailed  by  Bituminous  Coal  Institute.  If  you  fail  to 
I  receive  your  copy,  or  if  you  would  like  a  second  copy,  please  let  us  know.  Address; 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  O.  C. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  .  .  .  LIGHTS  THE  WAY  .  .  .  FUELS  THE  FIRES  .  .  .  POWERS  THE  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA 
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FOR  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  FASHION” 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  is  proud  to  odd  to  its  many  awards  for  distinction  in  reporting  the  news 
of  the  world  the  Neiman-Marcus  Award  for  distinction  in  reporting  the  news  of  fashion. 

The  award  honors  The  New  York  Times  "for  initial  recognition  of  fashion  as  a  source  of 
news  and  for  establishment  of  the  noteworthy  'FASHIONS  OF  THE  TIMES’  annual  showing, 
which  has  served  to  inspire  the  fashion  industry.” 

The  New  York  Times  policy  of  covering  fashion  news  as  a  major  assignment  has  won  for 
it  another  award  of  which  it  is  proud,  too  .  .  .  the  continuing  award  of  being  read  with 
confidence  by  intelligent  men  and  women  all  over  the  country  who  are  concerned— as  de¬ 
signers,  manufacturers,  sellers,  and  consumers— with  fashion. 

And  this  year’s  ‘Fashions  of  The  Times’  showing— the  seventh  edition  under  the  supervision 
of  Virginia  Pope,  The  Times  fashion  editor— will  seek  to  be  even  more  inspiring  to  an 
industry  that  has  been  built  by  inspiration  into  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest. 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


ISSUED  EVEBY  SATUBDAT 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Canadians  See  195,000 


More  Tons  for  U.S. 

Publishers'  Estimates  of  Demand  to 
I960  Will  be  Met,  They  Soy 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


MILWAUKEE— Thirty-five  U.  S. 

newspaper  publishers  and  25 
Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  here  this  week  heard  a 
publisher  spokesman  predict 
this  country  will  need  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  4,941,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  in  1950  and  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  5,437,000  and  6,201,000 
tons  by  1960  and  then  heard  a 
Canadian  spokesman  say  those 
estimates  are  too  low:  the  1948 
U.  S.  supply  will  reach  5,230,000 
tons:  there  will  be  an  additional 
195,000  tons  for  the  U,  S.  next 
year,  100,000  tons  of  it  from 
Canada,  but  there  will  still  be 
a  shortage:  and  the  Canadian 
mills  alone  can  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  predicted  by 
the  publishers  up  to  1960. 

The  group  attended  an  in¬ 
formal  two-day  session  here  at 
the  invitation  of  Irwin  Maier, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  were  mostly  the 
same  executives  who  attended  a 
similar  meeting  in  Toronto  last 
October.  The  Journal  was  host 
to  the  group  at  luncheon  and 
dinner  each  day  ending  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  a  tour  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant  and  the  Journal’s  Ra¬ 
dio  City. 

Ad  Bureau's  Estimates 
The  publishers’  estimates  of 
newsprint  demand  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Harold  S.  Barnes,  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising.  The  Bureau  had 
conducted  a  study,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association, 
based  on  the  minimum  expected 
increases  in  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  It  was  conservatively 
estimated  U.  S.  daily  circula¬ 
tions  would  reach  55,275,000, 
and  Sundays  48,298,000,  by  1960 
while  newspaper  advertising 
volume  would  rise  to  $1, 328,300,- 
MO.  This  was  translated  into 
tons  of  newsprint  on  the  present 
58/42  ratio  of  advertising  and 
editorial  content  giving  the 
5,437.000  tonnage  figure  for  19TO. 
H  the  ratio  should  rise  to  50/50 
by  1960  the  tonnage  demand 
would  rise  to  over  six  million 
tons  it  was  said. 

'You've  Already  Got  It' 

R.  M.  Fowler,  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can- 
wla.  presenting  an  elaborate 
study  of  world  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  told  the  publishers  their 
estimates  were  too  low,  because 


they  did  not  take  into  account 
the  backlog  of  orders  and  unful¬ 
filled  demand  existing  in  1947, 
the  base  year  for  the  Bureau 
study.  Referring  to  the  1950 
publishers’  estimate,  Mr.  Fowler 
said;  “Gentlemen,  you’ve  al¬ 
ready  got  it,”  and  read  the  an¬ 
ticipated  consumption  figures  for 
this  year. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  the  Bureau 
study  assumes  the  1947  supply 
was  adequate.  “Let’s  assume 
that  1947  backlog  of  orders  was 
300,000  tons.  ( The  Canadian’s 
own  study  estimated  a  445.000- 
ton  unsatisfied  demand  in  1948.) 
On  the  basis  of  your  figures  that 
makes  an  additional  480,000  tons 
needed  in  1950.  (The  publishers 
estimated  188,000  additional 
needed  then.)  You  already  got 
380,000  tons  of  that  this  year.” 
He  estimated  there  would  be  an 
additional  100.000  tons  from 
Canada  next  year  and  believed 
the  Canadian  industry  could  pro¬ 
duce  an  additional  60,000  tons 
per  year  for  the  next  10  years. 
He  didn’t  see  any  limit  to  Cana¬ 
dian  improvement  of  existing 
facilities  for  greater  production. 

( Summaries  of  the  two  pre¬ 
sentations  are  presented  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue.) 

445.000-Ton  Backlog 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  ANPA,  reported  that 
a  survey  of  494  papers  disclosed 
472,538  additional  tons  of  con¬ 
tract  market  price  newsprint 
would  be  bought  by  them  for 
the  next  five  or  10  years  if  avail¬ 
able.  This  figure  compared 
closely  with  the  Canadians’  es¬ 
timate  of  a  445.000-ton  backlog 
of  orders  this  year. 

Mr.  Williams  surveyed  his  801 
member  papers  on  their  expan¬ 
sion  plans  and  revealed  that  550 
papers  have  invested  $173,460,- 
108  in  new  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  since  V-J  Day.  In  addi¬ 
tion  435  papers  said  they  plan¬ 
ned  to  spend  $113,782,343  in  the 
next  two  years,  making  a  total 
of  $287,242,452  in  five  years.  It 
was  noted  that  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  survey  in  1945  reported 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
would  be  spent  by  newspapers 
in  new  plants  and  equipment 
during  the  first  five  postwar 
years. 

Mr.  Fowler,  after  reporting  on 
the  increased  costs  of  doing 
business  in  the  newsprint  indus- 


in  1949 


try  today,  said  nevertheless  the 
manufacturers  were  also  spend¬ 
ing  money  for  improvements. 
He  said  $76,000,000  had  been 
spent  in  direct  mill  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  for  newsprint  in  the 
last  three  years  and  another 
$46,000,000  was  spent  on  improv¬ 
ing  woodlands,  etc.,  making  a 
total  of  $145,000,000.  All  this 
money  spent  on  improvement  of 
the  industry  should  prove  it  is 
not  a  static  one,  he  said. 

Working  Surplus  Urged 

F.  M.  Flynn,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  asked 
why  the  newsprint  industry 
does  not  contemplate  having  a 
working  surplus,  some  reserve 
capacity.  He  recognized  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  without  risking  more 
capital  but  said  it  is  not  good 
business  to  keep  right  on  the 
line  of  supply  all  the  time. 

He  felt  the  manufacturers 
take  a  dim  view  of  the  world 
when  they  contemplate  a  coast¬ 
ing  period  when  everything 
points  to  an  expanding  world 
demand.  Unless  they  figure  the 
U.  S.  economy  is  going  to  pot 
and  there  is  to  be  no  world 
recovery,  he  said  he  couldn’t 
imagine  the  industry  thinking 
of  standing  still. 

Mr.  Fowler  replied  there  is  no 
overall  Industry  plan  and  that 
such  expansion  as  there  has 
been  is  the  result  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  plans  of  the  mills.  He  also 
mentioned  the  uncertainty  of 
world  conditions  which  are  not 
conducive  to  such  large  capital 
outlays  as  necessary  to  build 
new  plants.  “To  deliberately 
create  overcapacity  under  these 
conditions  would  be  ill-con¬ 
ceived,”  he  said. 

He  said  it  could  not  be  called 
a  “coasting  period.”  The  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  glad,  he  said, 
if  the  Canadians  built  a  new 
mill  every  year.  That,  in  effect, 
is  what  they  have  been  doing 
by  increasing  their  production 
100,000  tons  a  year,  he  said,  by 
cheaper,  quicker,  more  efficient 
methods. 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president  of 
the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co., 
said  there  are  power  difficulties 
in  some  areas  preventing  expan¬ 
sion  but  there  are  other  areas 
where  expansion  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  if  the  companies  could 
borrow  money  at  attractive 
rates.  But,  he  said,  the  earn¬ 
ings  records  of  the  newsprint 
companies  for  many  years  do 
not  interest  capital  and  they 
have  to  get  a  few  years  of  good 
earnings  behind  them  before 
capital  will  be  attracted. 

As  an  example  of  this  L.  J. 
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Zone  Pricing 

The  legal  aspect  of  the  Zone 
pricing  system,  as  applied  to 
newsprint,  is  discussed  by 
William  Simon,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Capehart  Committee, 
beginning  on  Page  52. 


Belnap,  chairman  of  Consolidat¬ 
ed  Paper  Sales,  said  newsprint 
stocks  are  selling  on  the  market 
with  a  7%  yield  but  the  stocks 
don’t  advance  because  investors 
are  not  interested  in  them. 

Mr.  Flynn  replied  that  news¬ 
papers  used  to  be  able  to  plan 
on  expanding  their  volume  to 
meet  higher  costs.  Now  in  an 
expanding  economy  newspapers 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  ol 
a  limited  raw  material  supply 
for  some  time  to  come  which 
will  prevent  the  fullest  expan¬ 
sion.  He  said  it  is  one  of  the 
benefits  of  these  meetings  that 
the  publishers  can  find  these 
things  out. 

Mr.  Ambridge  said  he  was 
amazed  at  the  millions  being 
spent  by  publishers  to  improve 
their  product  and  their  opera¬ 
tion  but  that  nothing  could  be 
done  about  the  quality  of  the 
printing  surface.  He  said  the 
mills  were  also  spending  mil¬ 
lions  improving  operations,  the 
rolls,  etc.,  but  they  were  only 
spending  thousands  on  improv¬ 
ing  quality  because  they  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
U.  S.  tariff  law.  The  same  law 
prevents  U.  S.  publishers  from 
getting  a  better  quality  of  paper. 

“We  could  super-calendar 
your  paper  and  you  would  get 
batter  reproduction  but  your 
government  says  we  can’t.  You 
are  condemned  to  using  the  low¬ 
est  quality  paper,”  he  said.  He 
reviewed  the  definition  of 
“standard  newsprint”  which  is 
allowed  duty  free  and  which 
was  written  in  1930.  One  of  the 
important  measuring  devices 
specified  in  the  definition  (glari- 
meter)  is  now  antiquated  and 
Mr.  Ambridge  doubted  one  could 
be  found  in  any  newsprint  labo¬ 
ratory. 

Improved  Quality  Sought 

R.  C.  Doane,  Canadian  Intar- 
national  Paper  Co.,  said  that  if 
the  50%  tolerance  specified  for 
that  instrument  in  measuring 
newsprint  could  be  increased  the 
mills  could  provide  a  better 
quality  printing  surface.  While 
Mr.  Williams  mentioned  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  any  change  in 
tariff  regulation  and  that  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  unmindful  of  this 
change  had  been  obtained  in  the 
problem,  Mr.  Doane  said  one 
newsprint  specifications  in  the 
past  and  believed  it  could  be 
done  again. 

Mr.  Flynn  observed  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  becoming  more 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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A  NPA  Forecast  of  Newsprint  Demand 


BASED  on  the  conservative  es¬ 
timate  of  55.275,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation  and  48,298,000  Sunday 
circulation  of  U.  S.  new.spapers 
in  1960,  and  a  total  advertising 
volume  of  S4.2 16,900,000  in  the 
same  year  with  newspapers  get¬ 
ting  the  same  percentage  of  the 
total  as  in  1947,  or  $1,328,300,000, 
Harold  J.  Barnes,  acting  dirw- 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  Milwaukee  gather¬ 
ing  of  publishers  and  newsprint 
manufacturers  the  minimum 
newsprint  demands  of  the  U.  S. 
in  1960  would  be  5,437,000  tons 
(4.962.000  going  to  newspapers 
alone)  an  increase  of  684.000 
tons  ( 14.4% )  over  the  1947  con¬ 
sumption.  No  increase  was  esti¬ 
mated  for  non-newspaper  users. 

On  the  same  basis  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  the  U.  S.  would  need 
4.941.000  tons  (4,466,000  for 
newspapers)  in  1950 — a  4%  gain 
over  1947. 

Those  figures.  Mr.  Barnes  said, 
were  based  on  the  most  cautious 
estimates  for  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  and  on  the 
present  ratio  of  42.3% /57. 7%  for 
editorial  and  advertising  con¬ 
tent.  If  by  1960  this  ratio  was 
altered  to  50/50,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  the  U.  S.  would  need 
6,201.000  tons  of  newsprint,  an 
increase  of  1.448.000  tons.  News¬ 
papers  would  take  5.726,000  tons 
of  the  total.  In  all  these  figures, 
the  Ad  Bureau  kept  the  tonnage 
of  the  non-newspaper  user  at  a 
static  475.000  tons  a  year. 

In  making  his  estimate  Mr. 
Barnes  said  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  three  basic  as¬ 
sumptions:  1.  That  the  U.  S. 
economy,  while  it  may  suffer 
some  setback  within  the  next  12 
years,  will  not  exnerience  a  de¬ 
pression  comparable  to  that  of 
the  early  30s;  2.  That  inflation 
will  not  go  materially  beyond 
the  present  point;  3.  That  there 
will  not  be  a  shooting  war. 

“Starting  with  those  three  as¬ 
sumptions  we  have  leaned 
throughout  on  the  side  of  ultra- 
con.servationism.  Our  objective 
has  been  not  to  estimate  maxi¬ 
mum  needs,  or  even  probable 
needs.  It  has  been,  rather,  to 
e.stimate  minimum  needs,  rock- 
bottom  needs,  as  nearly  as  they 
can  be  foreseen  on  this  20th  day 
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of  September,  1948,”  Mr.  Barnes 
continued. 

Circulations  Rising 

Using  slides,  Mr.  Barnes  con 
tinned: 

“You  will  note  that  U.  S. 
population  has  increased  from 
121,500.000  in  1929  to  144.000.000 
in  1947.  An  increase  of  18.5%. 
The  latest  estimates  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census  predict  a 
population  of  145.000,000  for 
1950  and  of  153.000.000  for  1960. 
In  other  words,  this  country’s 
population  in  1960  should  be 
9.000.000  or  6%  greater  than  it 
was  in  1947. 

“What  has  happened  to  news¬ 
paper  circulations  during  this 
same  period? 

“Weekday  circulation  has 
climbed  from  39,425.000  in  1929 
to  51.673,000  in  1947.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  31%.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  has  risen  from  26,879.000  in 
1929  to  45.151.000  in  1947.  An 
increase  of  68%.  Now  while 
circulation  has  risen  much  faster 
than  population  in  the  past  18 
years,  in  estimating  circulation 
for  1950  and  1960  we  are  being 
conservative  and  assuming  that 
it  will  increase  only  as  fast  as 
population.  That  would  make 
weekday  circulation  52.428.000 
in  1950  an  increase  of  only  755,- 
000  and  55,275.000  in  1960  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.600.000  over  1947. 
The  corresponding  Sunday  cir¬ 
culations  would  be  45,811.000  in 
1950  and  48.298.000  in  1960.  The 
increases  over  1947  are.  respec¬ 
tively.  660,000  and  3.147.000.” 

If  these  circulation  increases 
were  based  upon  families  and 
not  population  they  would  be 
higher,  Mr.  Barnes  said,  pointing 
out  that  families  have  increased 
at  a  faster  rate  than  has  popu¬ 
lation.  Another  factor  which 
should  produce  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  daily  new.snapers  is 
the  increasing  urbanization  of 
the  U.  S.  The  steady  ri.se  in  ed¬ 
ucational  levels  of  the  U.  S. 
population  is  still  a  third  factor 
which  .should  increase  circula¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Barnes  stated  pointing 
out  his  estimates  of  increases 
had  been  on  the  side  of  conser¬ 
vatism. 

In  tons  of  newsprint,  the  rise 
in  weekday  circulation  from  its 
current  51.673.000  to  55.275.000 
in  1960.  and  Sunday  circulation 
from  45.151,000  to  48,298.000,  the 
U.  S.  daily  press  will  need 
4.342.000  tons  of  newsprint  by 
1950.  64.000  tons  above  the  1947 
figure,  and  will  need  4,577,000 
tons  in  1960.  This  is  299,000 
tons  above  the  1947  figure  re¬ 
quired  by  added  circulation 
alone. 

Disposoble  Personal  Income 

Mr.  Barnes  said  within  certain 
limits,  newspapers’  total  adver 
tising  revenues  are  determined 
by  the  total  amount  spent  for 
advertising,  regardless  of  media. 
That  amount,  in  turn,  seems  to 
be  affected  to  an  extremely  high 
degree  by  total  disposable  per¬ 
sonal  i  n  c  o  m  e — our  national 
economy. 

Disposable  personal  income  in 
1947  was  173.6  billion  dollars, 
more  than  twice  what  it  was  in 


1929.  “Our  estimate  for  1950  is 
only  $179.4  billion.  For  1960, 
$189.1  billion.  The  estimates  are 
at  the  1947  rate  qualified  only 
by  the  decrease  in  personal  in¬ 
come  taxes  that  took  effect  Jan. 
1,  1948.  The  estimated  increase 
is  due  solely  to  the  estimated 
increase  in  population.  This  was 
the  most  conservative  basis  we 
could  think  of.” 

The  ratio  of  total  advertising 
expenditures  to  disposable  per¬ 
sonal  income  was  2.23%  in  1947. 
That  figure  was  used  in  estimat¬ 
ing  total  advertising  in  1950  and 
1960  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  might 
climb  higher.  The  1947  total  for 
all  advertising  was  $3,879,800,- 
000.  In  1950  it  is  estimated  it 
will  be  $4  billions  and  in  1960 
$4.2  billions. 

“In  1946  total  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  for  the  first 
time  broke  the  1929  peak.  Last 
year,  revenue  jumped  by  $270,- 
000.000  to  $1,222  billion — a  point 
44.3%  higher  than  in  1929. 

Newspapers'  Shore 

“But  while  total  newspaper 
advertising  revenue — as  meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars — has  fluctuated 
over  this  period,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  news¬ 
papers’  share  of  the  total  dollar 
has  varied  within  surprisingly 
narrow  limits.  In  1929  virtually 
33  cents  out  of  every  advertising 
dollar  went  into  newspapers.  It 
then  rose  till  at  the  very  depth 
of  the  depression  in  1933  news¬ 
papers  got  38  cents  out  of  every 
advertising  dollar.  In  spite  of 
the  growth  of  network  radio 
during  the  8-year  period,  1934- 
41,  newspapers  averaged  351^ 
cents  out  of  every  dollar — or 
somewhat  better  than  in  1929. 

“This  contradicts  sharply  the 
rather  widespread  belief  that 
newspapers  took  a  severe  beat¬ 
ing  from  radio  in  the  thirties. 
The  dollar  loss  seems  to  have 
been  caused  not  by  radio’s  com¬ 
petition — but  by  a  shrinkage  in 
total  advertising  expenditures. 

“It  was  only  during  the  war 
years  that  newspapers’  share  of 
the  total  advertising  dollar 
dipped  seriously.  Primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  the  newsprint  strin¬ 
gency,  newspapers’  share 
dropped  to  a  low  of  27.5%  in 
1944.  Since  then  the  share  has 
climbed  to  31.5%  for  1947.  It 
could  easily  go  higher.  But  in 
estimating  total  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  for  1950  and 
1960  we  have  stayed  on  the  con¬ 
servative  side  and  based  our  cal¬ 
culations  on  the  1947  rate  of 
31.5%. 

“The  remarkable  stable  rela¬ 
tionship  between  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  total  advertising 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
future  trend  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  far  more  by  the  trend  of 
our  national  economy  than  by 
competition  from  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media — present  or  prospec¬ 
tive.” 

Linage  Gain  Projected 

“The  rate  of  increase  we  have 
allowed  for  linage  is  at  a  slight¬ 
ly  lower  level  than  what  we 
showed  for  the  trend  of  dollar 
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revenue.  In  other  words,  we 
have  computed  linage  for  1950 
and  1960  at  the  same  ratio  of 
total  revenue  to  Media  Record’i 
52-city  linage  as  obtained  ia 
1947.  This  produces  a  linage  in- 
crease  over  1947  of  only  2.9% 
in  1950  and  of  only  8.4%  i* 
1960. 

In  dollar  volume  this  will 
mean  $1,260,200,000  for  newspa 
pers  in  1950.  compared  to  $1,222,- 
000,000  in  1947.  In  1960,  newa 
paper  advertising  dollar  volume 
should  be  $1,328,300,000. 

“Even  if  linage  goes  up  by 
only  2.9%  by  1950  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  daily  press  will 
need  4,402,000,  or  124.000  adi- 
tional  tons  of  newsprint.  And 
if  by  1960  linage  has  gone  up 
only  8.4%  over  1947,  the  daily 
press  will  require  4.637,000,  or 
359,000  additional  tons  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  increased  advertising 
alone.” 

Commenting  on  the  future 
trend  of  national  advertising. 
Mr.  Barnes  noted  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  rejuvenation  of  fte 
Bureau  of  Advertising  with  its 
theme  “All  business  is  local”  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  realiza¬ 
tion  by  advertisers  of  the  need 
for  more  precise  and  more  local¬ 
ized  marketing  information. 

“The  study  of  local  market 
factors  inevitably  leads  the 
manufacturer  to  concentrate  hij 
sales  and  advertising  efTort  in 
high-potential  markets.  Which, 
just  as  inevitably,  leads  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  greater  and  greater 
use  of  a  local  medium  such  as 
newspapers.” 

Charts  of  national  advertising 
showed  that  magazines  are  gain¬ 
ing.  network  radio  has  declined 
and  newspapers  have  shown  ^ 
far  the  greatest  dollar  gain.  “But 
intriguing  as  this  trend  is,  it 
has  in  no  way  entered  into  our 
calculations  and  estimates  for 
the  future.  In  the  interest  (A 
conservationism,  these  indicatel 
gains  in  national  newspaper  rev 
enue  have  been  kept  in  reserve 
as  a  cushion  against  unforeseen 
contingencies.” 

Editorial-Ad  Ratio 

Summarizing,  Mr.  Barnes 
said: 

“Please  bear  in  mind  that 
we’re  assuming  the  same  ratio 
of  editorial  to  advertising  con¬ 
tent  that  prevailed  in  1947 
These  estimated  tonnage  needs 
are  based  only  on  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  what  we  believe  an 
reasonable  expectations  in 
growth  of  circulation  and 
growth  of  advertising  linage. 

“If  our  forecasting  is  not  un¬ 
duly  optimistic.  1950  should  set 
the  need  for  U.  S.  dailies  of  i 
466.000,  or  188,000  additional 
tons.  And  in  1960  the  need 
should  jump  to  4.962,000,  or  684.- 
000  additional  tons. 

“Now,  while  the  Bureau  d 
Advertising  is  concerned  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  advertising 
side  of  newspaper  publishing, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  factor 
which  alone  could  increase  the 
demand  for  newsprint  enor 
mously. 

(continued  on  page  56) 
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Canadian  Estimate 


of  Newsprint  Supply 


CANADIAN  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  1947  was  4.447,000  tons, 
more  than  300,000  tons  higher 
than  in  1946,  and  in  1948  will  be 
4,575,000  tons  or  128,000  tons 
higher.  R.  M.  Fowler,  president 
of  the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  reported  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  -  manufacturer  group  in 
Milwaukee. 

The  1947  increase  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  three  new  two-machine 
mills  and  the  1948  gain  equiv¬ 
alent  to  another  new  newsprint 
mill,  he  said.  It  is  estimated 
1M9  production  will  be  4,675,000 
tons,  another  100,000-ton  gain. 

The  U.  S.  is  getting  84%  of 
this  production  or  3,850,000  tons 
in  1948  and  3,950,000  in  1949— 
all  of  the  latter  year’s  increase. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Fowler  estimated 
U.  S.  supply  will  reach  5,230,000 
tons  an  Increase  of  380,000  tons 
over  the  previous  year — 850,000 
tons  from  U.  S.  mills,  260,000 
from  Newfoundland  and  270,000 
from  Europe,  the  balance  from 
Canada. 

'49  Receipts  Estimated 
In  1949  it  is  estimated  the 
U.  S.  will  receive  5,425,000  tons 
-3.950.000  from  Canada.  870.000 
from  U.  S.,  350,000  from  New¬ 
foundland  and  255.000  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Mr.  Fowler  estimated 
U.  S.  newspapers  would  get 
4,883,000  tons,  or  90%  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  Fowler  estimated  there  is 
an  apparent  shortage  of  supply 
in  the  U.  S.  this  year  of  455.000 
tons,  or  a  total  unrestricted  de¬ 
mand  of  5,685,000  tons.  This 
estimate  made  allowances  for 
the  250,000  tons  of  high  cost 
spot  market  paper  Mr.  Fowler 
said  is  being  bought  by  U.  S. 
publishers  this  year  who  want 
to  replace  it  with  contract  ton¬ 
nage.  In  1949.  he  estimated  the 
unrestricted  U.  S.  demand  at 
5,705,000  tons  and  an  apparent 
shortage  of  280.000  tons. 

According  to  the  mathematical 
rate  of  increased  consumption 
for  1925-1950,  Mr.  Fowler  said 
the  U.  S.  would  need  6.201.000 
tons  in  1960  and  predicted  this 
would  be  met  by  increased  Ca¬ 
nadian  production. 

The  newsprint  manufacturers 
presentation  was  an  analysis  of 
the  world  supply  and  demand 
picture  similar  to  the  one  of¬ 
fered  at  the  meeting  in  Toronto 
last  October.  In  the  opening 
paragraphs  it  stated:  “Canadian 
newsprint  producers  continue  to 
realize  that  their  own  long- 
range  interests  are  closely  tied 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  They  believe  equally  that 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  to  have  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  industry  in  a 
sound  and  progressive  condition. 

More  Efficient  Operation 
The  increase  in  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  was  accomplished 
torough  speedups  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation  and  not  through 
the  addition  of  new  mills.  Mr. 
Fowler  pointed  out  the  increases 
to  Canadian  production  have 
sveraged  more  than  100,000  tons 
Jyear  since  the  end  of  the  war 
By  this  method.  “There  is  be¬ 


lieved  to  be  considerable  room 
for  further  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  from  these  methods,”  he 
said. 

“At  the  conference  in  Toronto 
it  was  stated  that  ‘new  mills, 
wherever  they  may  be  located, 
constitute  the  slowest,  most  dif¬ 
ficult.  and  most  expensive 
method  of  obtaining  either  ad 
ditional  production  or  new  ca¬ 
pacity.’  This  statement  is  still 
correct  and  is  borne  out  by  en¬ 
gineering  estimates  of  proposed 
pew  mill  construction  and  by  re- 
i^orts  of  actual  experience  of 
newsprint  costs  from  recon¬ 
verted  newsprint  mills. 

“However,  the  possibility  of 
exoanding  capacity  by  new  ma¬ 
chine  installation  and  new  mill 
construction,  either  by  existing 
newsprint  companies  or  by  new 
companies,  should  not  be  ex 
eluded  The  way  is  open  to  any¬ 
one  who  can  obtain  suitable 
wood  supplies,  power  and  other 
facilities,  and  who  is  satisfied 
that  prices  and  demand  for 
newsprint  three  years  hence  will 
justify  mill  construction  at  pres¬ 
ent-day  costs. 

“From  the  experience  of  oper¬ 
ators  who  have  recently  built 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
other  paper  products,  it  would 
appear  that  wood  supplies, 
power  and  other  facilities  can 
be  obtained.  The  main  ditfiaulty 
appears  to  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  present  economics  of 
the  newsprint  business  are  built 
upon  mill  construction  costs  of 
1930.  (Since  1930  only  one  new 
mill  has  been  built  in  Canada 
and  one  new  machine,  to  re¬ 
place  an  old  one,  has  been  in¬ 
stalled.  i 

“In  the  period  between  1920 
and  1935  the  cost  of  a  newsprint 
mill  was  usually  e.stimated  to  be 
S30-.$35,000  per  daily  ton.  Today 
it  is  estimated  that  mill  con¬ 
struction  would  cost  $75-$80.000 
per  daily  ton,  to  which  must  be 
added  woodlands  expenditures 
on  a  scale  unknown  20  years 
ago.  A  single  newsprint  machine 
which  could  have  been  installed 
in  1930  for  $2,000,000  would  to¬ 
day  cost  $4,500,000.” 

Overseas  Tonnage  Reduced 

Discussing  Canadian  ship¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Fowler  noted  the  rise 
in  tonnage  sent  to  the  U.  S.  and 
the  anticipated  decline  for  other 
markets.  In  1947  Canada  got 
274.000  tons  of  the  Canadian 
shipments,  U.  S.  got  3,685,000 
tons  and  “all  others”  received 
531,000  tons.  In  1948  and  1949 
Canada  is  expected  to  be  300.000 
tons  and  “all  others”  425,000 
tons  while  U.  S.  receipts  rise. 

“At  the  moment  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  the  tonnage  taken 
by  overseas  markets  in  1949  will 
be  still  further  reduced,  mainly 
because  of  dollar  shortages  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  other  countries,”  Fow¬ 
ler  said.  In  this  connection,  he 
said  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
supplied  330,000  tons  annually  to 
Britain  before  the  war.  Publish¬ 
ers  there  contracted  for  250,000 
tons  in  1946  but  this  was  cut  by 
government  order  to  100,000 


tons.  He  foresaw  the  possibility 
of  still  further  cuts  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  shipments  and  added  the 
larger  contracted  amounts  are 
still  on  Canadian  production 
schedules  and  available  to 
British  publishers  when  they 
want  it  and  can  buy  it. 

He  mentioned  that  shipments 
of  pulpwood  to  Britain  would 
not  solve  the  situation  because 
the  British  mills  don’t  have  the 
grinder  capacity  to  handle  it 
getting  most  of  their  woodpulp 
from  Scandinavia  and  not  all 
they  want. 

Largest  Pulpwood  Cut 

Referring  to  the  Canadian 
pulpwood  cut.  he  said  the  1947- 
48  cutting  season  was  the  larg¬ 
est  in  history  totalling  11,100.000 
cords  east  of  the  Rockies  bring¬ 
ing  the  inventory  position  up  to 
a  more  favorable  level.  How¬ 
ever,  pulpwood  cost  more  per 
cord  than  ever  before.  “Woods 
waves  have  more  than  kept  pace 
with  wage  increases  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  and  are  now  at  record 
levels,  and  the  chief  cost  in 
pulpwood  operations  is  labor.  In 
eastern  Canada  the  average 
weekly  wage  earned  by  loggers 
in  the  past  season  was  48%  more 
than  in  1946  and  14%  more  than 
in  1947.  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  figures  show  that  aver¬ 
age  weekly  earnings  as  at  the 
end  of  March  of  loggers  east  of 
the  Rockies  in  1946  was  $26.88: 
in  1947  was  $35.00  and  in  1948 
was  $39.83.”  This  was  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  “keen”  one  manu¬ 
facturer  explained. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  he  foresaw  no 
decrease  in  woods  labor  wages. 

As  for  forest  resources,  it  was 
estimated  the  accessible  supply 
was  being  depleted  at  a  rate  be¬ 
tween  one  sixtieth  and  one  one- 
hundredth  per  year.  Wastage 
from  fire,  insects  and  diseases 
account  for  about  25%  of  the  an¬ 
nual  depletion  while  pulpwood 
uses  took  21%.  It  was  noted 
there  are  three  times  as  much 
forest  resources  presently  inac¬ 
cessible  as  there  are  accessible. 

Mr.  Fowler  noted  also  the 
boxcar  situation  had  improved 
in  the  last  year  and  that  if  they 
are  returned  to  Canada  imme¬ 
diately  upon  unloading  there 
should  not  be  any  major  disrup¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  shipments 
barring  weather  difficulties.  He 
warned  the  publishers,  however, 
against  letting  their  inventories 
get  too  low  this  winter. 

Idle  Capacity  Declining 

Reporting  on  world  capacity, 
demand  and  supply,  Mr.  Fowler 
noted  an  increase  in  existing 
machine  capacity  and  capacity 
in  use  with  a  corresponding  drop 
in  idle  machine  capacity.  Exist¬ 
ing  machine  capacity  in  the 
world  in  1947  was  9,693,000  tons 
compared  to  10,496,000  tons  pre¬ 
war.  ’This  has  risen  to  9,844,000 
tons  in  1948  and  is  expected  to 
go  to  10,079,000  tons  in  1949. 

Capacity  in  actual  use  was 
7,750,000  tons  in  1947,  is  8,267,000 
tons  in  1948  and  is  expected  to 
be  8,576,000  tons  in  1949.  This 
will  be  greater  than  the  prewar 
figure  of  8,140,000  tons  of  capac¬ 
ity  in  use.  Idle  machine  capac¬ 


ity  which  was  1.943.000  tons  in 
1947  is  now  1.577.000  tons  and 
will  drop  to  1.503.000  tons  in 
1949. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  the  unre¬ 
stricted  demand  for  newsprint 
has  risen  from  9,343,000  tons  last 
year  to  10.208,000  tons  in  1948 
and  will  be  10.478,000  tons  next 
year.  But  this  is  tempered  by 
various  governmental  restric¬ 
tions  increasing  from  1,163,000 
tons  in  1947  to  1,284,000  and 
1,452.000  tons  in  1948  and  1949 
respectively.  Thus  the  world 
shortage  from  actual  demand 
which  was  337,000  tons  in  1947 
and  which  rose  to  693,000  tons 
in  1948  will  drop  to  490,000  tons 
in  1949. 

In  1949  world  production  is 
expected  to  be  more  than  400,- 
000  tons  greater  than  the  1935- 
39  average.  But  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  production  in  1949  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  prewar  average  by 
1.776.000  tons,  while  production 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
1.340,000  tons  less  than  prewar. 

Steady  Rise  Since  War 

Since  the  war  actual  produc¬ 
tion  has  risen  steadily  both  in 
North  America  and  elsewhere; 
between  1946  and  1949  the  indi¬ 
cated  increase  in  world  produc¬ 
tion  is  1,415,000  tons  of  which 
743.000  tons  is  in  North  America 
(532,000  in  Canada)  and  672,000 
tons  elsewhere. 

In  1948,  the  figures  indicate 
that  idle  capacity  will  exceed 
shortages  from  actual  demand 
by  nearly  900,000  tons.  “The 
acute  shortages  of  newsprint 
throughout  the  world  can  be 
most  quickly  eased  by  restora¬ 
tion  to  production  of  the  idle 
capacity,”  Fowler  said. 

Finishing  his  report.  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  noted  the  “interdependence 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada”  making 
two  points:  1.  The  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  total  Canadian  ex¬ 
ports  and  total  U.  S.  imports, 
both  before  and  since  the  war. 
It  is  evident  that  if  Canadian  ex¬ 
ports  elsewhere  and  U.  S.  im¬ 
ports  from  other  countries  were 
temporarily  eliminated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  forces  the  two  countries 
could  be  virtually  complemen¬ 
tary.  2.  The  large  increase  over 
prewar  in  the  proportion  of  total 
international  shipments  which 
are  provided  by  Canada  and 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  In  the  prewar 
years  Canada  supplied  68%  and 
the  U.  S.  received  64%  of  the 
world  exports.  In  1949  Canada 
is  providing  78%  and  the  U.  S. 
is  taking  81  %r  of  the  total  news¬ 
print  moving  in  the  international 
market.”  _ 


Struhsacker  Named 

Gene  Struhsacker,  eastern 
manager  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  taken  over  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  New  Business 
Committee  of  the  New  York 
chapter.  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  is  devolping  a  new 
program  to  interest  national 
advertisers  in  newspapers. 
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‘Right  to  Know’  Theme 
Stressed  for  Oct.  1-8 


THEME  of  1948  National  News¬ 
paper  Week.  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  8. 
is  “The  Right  to  Know  Is  the 
Key  to  All  Your  Liberties.” 

Nationally  observed  since 
1940.  the  week  is  usually  util¬ 
ized  by  publishers  to  acquaint 
readers  with  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  concomitant  to  newspaper 
publishing. 

In  1948,  publishers  have  some 
special  hurdles  to  take.  An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  gag  the 
newspapers  of  Baltimore,  to  tax 
the  revenue  of  paoers  in  Miami, 
and  to  silence  the  newspapers* 
critical  function  in  several  oth¬ 
er  localities. 

Admitting  that  they  do  not 
promote  their  own  welfare  as 
often  as  they  do  other  groups’, 
publishers  use  their  special 
week  as  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  make  friends 
with  the  readers. 

That  such  a  program  has  merit 
is  apparent  in  that  “only  two 
Americans  of  every  three  be¬ 
lieve  in  freedom  of  the  press.” 
according  to  a  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  National  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

In  an  endorsement  of  the 
week.  President  Truman  said  the 
1948  slogan  “is  happily  chosen. 
It  sums  up  the  principles  on 
which  our  Republic  is  founded 
and  the  ideals  toward  which  we 
strive." 

The  slogan  is  in  keeping  with 
America’s  program  abroad,  said 
George  C.  Marshall,  secretary 
of  state.  It  is  of  vital  concern. 
Marshall  said,  "to  see  that  the 
barriers  to  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  are  reduced  and.  as  far  as 
possible,  eliminated  This  is  an 
essential  to  the  world  peace  w’e 
are  seeking.” 

Newspapers  are  important  to 
our  daily  life,  says  Earl  War¬ 
ren.  Governor  of  California. 
GOP  vicepresidential  aspirant. 
“It  is  their  business  to  provide 
us  with  the  facts  about  current 
events  which  help  us  to  exercise 
our  best  judgment.  .  .  .” 

“Not  only  is  a  free  press  the 
sworn  enemy  of  oppression.” 
said  Omar  N.  Bradley,  chief  of 
staff.  U.S.  Army,  “but  in  the 
United  States  it  is  our  best  and 
brightest  hope  for  the  truth  and 
understanding  that  shall  keep 
us  free.” 

This  thought  was  echoed  by 
Erwin  D.  Canham.  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Telling  the 
American  history  is  “one  of  the 
great  keys  to  peace.”  he  said. 

National  Newspaper  Week  is 
“not  designed  to  sell  circulation 
or  more  advertising.  It  is  a 
nation-wide  effort  ...  to  pro¬ 
mote  American  newspapers  for 
what  they  are.  'The  Voice  of  a 
Free  People.’  ”  writes  Carl  A. 
Zielke.  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  week  committee. 

A  silver  plaque  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  the  newspaper  doing  the 
best  job  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  during  the  national  observ¬ 
ance.  Zielke  reports. 

Programs  in  tne  past  that  have 
won  new  adherents  to  this  free¬ 
dom  have  included  visits  to  the 
plants,  explanations  of  the  news 


Dane»‘'s  ooerations.  editorials 
stressing  the  educational  advan¬ 
tages  of  being  a  carrier  boy.  pro¬ 
motional  parties,  and  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  book¬ 
lets. 

Last  year  the  Hartford 
( Conn. )  Courant  turned  the  pa¬ 
per  over  for  one  dav  to  14  Con¬ 
necticut  high  school  editors. 

RoUa  IMo.  1  Daily  News  put 
management  in  the  hands  of 
civic  groups,  each  club  one  day 
a  week.  Said  one  Rotarian. 
“We’ve  had  enough;  never  again 
will  we  gripe  when  we  see  typo 
mistakes  in  the  paper.” 

A  reunion  of  oast  and  nresent 
carrier  boys,  with  prizes  for  old- 
timers.  is  one  of  the  wavs  in 
which  some  papers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  signalize  National  News- 
paster  Bov  Dav.  Saturday.  Oct.  2. 

Tvpical  of  eflective  nromotion 
is  the  tabloid  pictorial  story  of 
producing  the  paper  from  the 
news  beat  to  the  carrier  boy.  to 
b*»  distributed  bv  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News  Sentinel  to  plant 
visitors.  The  tabloid.  “Getting 
Out  the  Paper.”  is  four  pages, 
done  on  newsprint. 

A  highlight  of  the  week  for 
the  Rochester.  N.  Y..  Gannett 
newspapers  will  be  a  one-dav 
school  for  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  editors,  representing  over 
70  schools.  Saturday.  Oct.  9.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  and  staffers  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  will  address  sessions  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Other  promotions  that  have 
enjoyed  success: 

Open  house  by  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  (Va.  >  News  Virqinian.  by 
the  Pasadena  f  Calif. )  Star- 
News  in  1946  in  connection  with 
its  60th  anniversary,  and  by  the 
Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Evening 
Times,  which  had  a  backshop 
operator  explain  operations. 

Carefui  planning,  particularly 
in  the  routing  of  visitors,  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  successful  open  house, 
renorts  the  Lancaster  (O.)  Ea¬ 
gle-Gazette.  Special  invitations 
were  mailed,  a  32-page  edition 
told  the  Eagle  Gazette  story, 
prizes  were  given  the  best  adver 
tisers  as  adjudged  by  competent 
outside  judges,  pictures  of  each 
employe  were  posted  at  his 
place  of  work,  the  price  of  each 
machine  was  prominently  dis¬ 
played.  each  employe  was  coach¬ 
ed  to  answer  questions,  penny 
banks  were  distributed,  and  din¬ 
ner  sets  were  o^'^ered  at  less 
than  cost  to  subscribers  of  10 
vears’  standing.  The  plant  was 
floodlighted,  the  mayor  issued  a 
proclamation  of  local  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  week,  and  flowers 
were  contributed  by  merchants 
and  friends. 

The  Eagle-Gazette’s  friends 
arrived  long  before  starting 
time,  and  extra  crews  of  girls 
were  recruited  to  sell  subscrip¬ 
tions,  distribute  the  penny  sav¬ 
ings  banks,  and  register  more 
than  2,500  people. 

Last  year  the  Plainfield  (N. 
J.)  Courier-News  invited  a  staff 
of  leading  citizens  to  make  up 
their  own  tabloid  version  of  the 


Paper,  and  invited  other  readers 
to  watch  their  neighbors  at 
work. 

Many  papers  have  found  it 
profitable  in  terms  of  increased 
readership  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  peonle  who  make  the  paper. 
Biographical  data,  illustrations 
and  anecdotes  about  the  news¬ 
paper’s  employes  have  devel¬ 
oped  keener  interest  in  what  the 
paner  does. 

A  nromotion  that  most  editors 
would  onickly  vote  for  is  the 
one  used  by  the  Washington  (D. 
C. )  Post,  which  conducted  « 
one-day  school  for  club  women. 
They  were  shown  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  copy,  meet  deadlines,  and 
use  newspaper  style. 

The  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer- 
Dispatch  held  a  series  of  parties 
for  employes,  families,  friends 
and  showed  them  through  the 
remodeled  plant. 

Promotion  was  about  equally 
divided  between  parties,  guest 
operation  of  the  paper,  and 
plant  visitations. 

Stodqhill  Describes 
Newspaperbov  Day 

WILLIAMSPORT.  Pa.  —  Details 

of  plans  for  the  celebration  of 
National  Newsoaoerboy  Day, 
Oct.  2,  were  related  this  week 
during  the  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Circulation  Managers 
Association  here. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill.  business 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  who  heads  the 
joint  ANPA-ICMA  committee, 
said  a  significent  part  of  the 
1948  celebration  is  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  a  maiority  of 
the  governors  of  the  48  States 
are  i.ssuing  proclamations  desig¬ 
nating  Oct.  2  as  an  occasion  to 
honor  the  community  newspaper 
carrier,  and  calling  upon  all  citi¬ 
zens  to  join  the  acclaim  of  these 
working  youth. 

Newsoaperboy  Day  was  first 
started  in  Pennsylvania  in  1932, 
but  it  was  not  until  1940  that  it 
was  adopted  as  a  national  day 
of  observation. 

First  of  the  state  governors 
to  iss”e  a  proclamation  this  year 
was  Governor  William  Preston 
Lane.  Jr.,  of  Marvland.  who  also 
is  nubl'sher  of  the  Haaerstown 
(’"M.)  Herald  Mail.  William  H. 
Mahonev.  circulation  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post  and  American,  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  enlisting  the  support 
of  Governor  Lane  in  the  plan 
of  public  acknowledgment  by 
States. 

More  syndicates  and  more  col¬ 
umnists  will  accentuate  News- 
paoerhov  Dav  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  movement.  Tributes  will  be 
rendered  both  textually  and  in 
art  forms.  A  number  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  cartoonists  and 
comic  artists  have  signified  their 
intention  to  put  in  plugs  for  the 
carriers. 

Mr.  Stodghill  also  told  how 
the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  has  planned  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  series  of  articles  about 
various  stars  of  stage  and  screen 
who  formerly  served  as  newspa- 
perbovs  and  now  endorse  news- 
paperboy  training  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  success. 

Radio  is  to  share  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  in  the  national  pro¬ 
gram.  A  conspicuous  example 


is  the  contribution  to  be  madt 
bv  Ted  Malone,  radio  ston 
teller,  who  broadcasts  froa 
coast  to  coast. 

Other  network  programs  com. 
mitted  to  carry  something  perti 
nent  to  the  day  include  the 
Welcome  Traveler  program  out 
of  Chicago  and  the  Don  McNeil 
Breakfast  Club.  These  two  pro¬ 
grams  were  set  up  under  auj 
pices  of  Jack  Kenney  and  the 
Hearst  newspapers.  The  latter 
are  planning  an  elaborate  pro¬ 
gram  of  their  own  for  Hears* 
newspaper  organizations. 

A  raising  of  hands  at  the  In 
terstate  convention  indicated 
that  at  least  half  of  all  the  nem 
papers  in  Pennsylvania.  Ne* 
Jersey,  Maryland  and  West  Vlr 
ginla  and  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia  have  planned  some  for 
mal  recognition  of  the  day  h 
which  carriers  are  to  be  fea 
tured. 

Of  all  the  agencies  enlisted  in 
♦he  support  of  Newspaperboy 
Dav.  Stodghill  said  he  believed 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
has  prepared  the  finest  of  all 
tributes.  It  is  built  around  i 
'tatement  by  the  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Douglas,  of  the  U.  S.  Su 
preme  Court,  who  hims»lf  was 
a  newspaperboy  in  Yakima. 
Wash. 

The  tribute,  now  available  in 
mat  form  to  all  newspapers  that 
want  to  use  it,  contains  a  picture 
of  .Tustice  Douglas  and  his  son  ' 
Bill,  who  now  serves  as  a  news- 
nanerbov  in  Washington.  D.  C  | 
Justice  Douglas’  statement  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  newspaper 
boy’s  job  as  a  constructive  train¬ 
ing  force  in  his  development  I 
and  preparation  for  the  assump 
tion  of  a  responsible  place  in 
adult  society. 

"A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
manv  programs  planned  and 
promised  for  Oct.  2,”  Mr.  Stod 
chill  said,  “is  the  fact  that  vir 
tuallv  all  of  the  activities  will 
be  performed  by  persons  who 
are  in  no  wav  associated  with 
<<s.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing 
that  the  newsoaperboy  will  re¬ 
ceive  recognition  from  these 
outside  sources. 

“However,  I  want  to  emphi 
sibe  the  fact  that  these  newspa- 
perboys  are  our  boys,  and  that 
we  ourselves  should  be  foremost 
in  paving  tribute  to  them  and  in 
directing  public  attention  to 
their  importance  in  the  life  of 
our  communities.  What  we  as 
individual  newspapers  do  in  ob 
servance  of  the  day  will  mean 
much  more  to  the  bovs  and  to 
the  people  of  our  communities 
than  what  is  done  by  outsiden 
who  are  in  no  way  connected 
with  our  industry. 

“We  certainly  cannot  exped 
people  outside  our  industry  to 
praise  the  activities  and  per 
formances  of  our  boys  if  we  our 
selves  fail  in  any  measure  to 
give  them  tiroper  recognition 
for  the  vitally  important  part 
they  play  in  making  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  the  best-read,  best 
informed  people  in  the  world.’ 
■ 

Regular  Hoe  Dividend 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
Inc.,  have  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1  per 
share  on  the  Class  “A”  stock, 
payable  Oct.  15. 
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Vendor  Status  Not  Settled, 
Circulators  Are  Cautioned 

Agitation  for  Social  Security 
Coverage  Expected  to  Recur 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 

WILLIAMSPORT,  Pa.— Warning 


that  newspapers  may  be  faced 
with  a  recurrence  of  agitation 
over  the  question  whether  deal¬ 
ers,  corner-men,  carriers  and 
other  circulation  agents  are  in¬ 
dependent  merchants  or  em¬ 
ployes  stirred  the  31st  fall  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Interstate  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association 
here  Sept.  19-21. 

While  optimists  inclined  to  the 
view  that  the  Gearhart  Act, 
passed  by  the  80th  Congress 
over  the  veto  of  President  Tru¬ 
man,  may  have  ended  the  legal 
controversy,  there  was  a  belief 
in  some  circles  that  the  issue  is 
far  from  dead. 

Continuing  efforts  to  extend 
the  rights  and  privileges  obtain¬ 
able  under  Social  Security  are 
likely  to  revive  the  carrier-and- 
distribution  problem  at  any 
time,  said  John  J.  Corson,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  served  in  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration. 

Revenue  Producers 

These  suggestions  from  Mr. 
Corson  came  as  a  jarring  note  in 
an  otherwise  placid  atmosphere 
which  found  circulation  man¬ 
agers  from  five  Eastern  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  re¬ 
joicing  in  circulation’s  new¬ 
found  place  as  one  of  the  major 
producers  of  newspaper  revenue. 

States  enlisted  under  ISCMA 
include  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
West  Virginia.  More  than  100 
CM’s  were  registered.  Thomas 
Meegan,  of  the  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  -  Dispatch,  pre¬ 
sided. 

"I  suggest,”  Corson  said,  “that 
we  are  short-sighted  if  we  think 
the  matter  is  settled  for  all  time. 
It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be 
good  business  for  us  to  look  all 
the  facts  In  the  matter  squarely 
in  the  face.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  we  must  have  re- 
gird  for  'economic  reality,’  and 
I  feel  certain  that  we  face  a  fu¬ 
ture  In  which  further  attempts 
will  be  made  to  establish  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  as  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Corson  proposed  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  along  with  news¬ 
paper  managements  in  general, 
make  careful  studies.  He  pro¬ 
pounded  such  questions,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  whether  fundamental¬ 
ly  there  is  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  wage-employe  who  is 
dismissed  or  an  independent 
contractor  whose  contract  is 
cancelled;  whether  you  get 
more  for  your  dollar  from  the 
alaried  employe  who  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  protection  of  Social 
Security,  or  from  the  merchant 
who  is  seeking  more  profits. 


The  crux  of  the  matter,  he 
said,  may  be  interpretation  of 
the  word  “control,”  in  which  a 
pertinent  question  would  be 
whether  these  “independent 
merchants”  have  become  so  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  newspaper 
and  circulation  management  as 
to  be  “no  longer  independent.” 

Warning  on  Child  Labor  Laws 

Matt  Sullivan,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  Gannett  Newspapers, 
inclined  to  the  view  that  at¬ 
tempts  will  be  made  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  Social  Secur¬ 
ity.  He  pointed  out  that  all 
of  the  so-called  social  reform 
laws  enacted  since  1933  have 
been  written  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  administrators  of 
these  laws  the  authority  to  see 
that  they  are  executed. 

“I  am  a  Republican  and  a 
Dewey  man,”  he  said,  “but  I  say 
to  you  that  Governor  Dewey,  in 
some  respects,  has  out  -  New 
Dealed  the  New  Deal.  We  know 
for  a  fact  how  many  of  our 
national  legislators  today  feel 
about  social  legislation  and  the 
right  of  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  to  the  protection  of  our 
■social  security  laws.” 

From  Phil  Knox,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  came  further  warn¬ 
ing  that  it  is  presently  the  con¬ 
cern  of  newspaoer  executives  to 
see  that  the  Child  Labor  Laws 
are  kept  fairly  and  equitably 
administered  well  within  the 
provisions  of  those  laws. 

“The  public  recoginzes  the  in¬ 
alienable  right  of  boys  to  carry 
newspapers,”  Knox  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  today  there  are  still  too 
many  boys  under  the  age  of  12 
on  newspaper  routes,  and  that  is 
something  that  we  must  take 
care  of  ourselves — or  we  will 
get  even  stricter  laws  than 
already  on  the  statute  books.” 

Knox  counseled  extreme  care 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of 


girls  as  newspaper  distributors, 
declaring  surveys  indicated  that 
small  cities  and  towns  are  more 
inclined  to  hire  girl  carriers 
than  the  large  metropolitan  cen¬ 
ters.  Circulation  managers,  he 
said,  are  responsible  for  seeing 
whether  boys  are  out  too  early 
or  too  late,  whether  they  are 
dragging  too  heavy  bags,  and 
kindred  matters. 

“Important,  too,  is  the  matter 
of  keeping  opportunities  for 
boys  alive,”  Knox  said.  “We 
owe  them  a  good  business  train¬ 
ing  and  work  within  a  good  en¬ 
vironment  in  addition  to  the 
money  they  earn.  I  submit  to 
you,  it  is  not  only  our  moral 
duty  to  conserve  the  boys’  inter¬ 
ests  in  these  ways,  but  also 
sound  business  practice.  The 
public  judges  us  by  the  way 
we  deal  with  our  boys. 

“We  have  fair,  workable  Child 
Labor  Laws.  Let  us  earn  the 
right  to  keep  those  laws.  We 
must  have  good  men  to  admin¬ 
ister  delivery  systems.  We  must 
acquaint  the  parents  with  the 
laws  involving  their  sons  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  distribution. 
And  we  must  do  a  much  better 
job  in  public  relations  involving 
the  public  and  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  of  our  modern  com¬ 
munity  life.” 

William  N.  Hardy,  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  said  that 
any  possible  future  changes  in 
Child  Labor  Laws  would  very 
likely  be  on  the  side  of  further 
restrictions.  In  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  about  engaging  news- 
papergirls,  he  said,  three  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers  have  re¬ 
cently  publish^  page  one  arti¬ 
cles  featuring  the  news  about 
their  own  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  awards  to  girl  carriers. 

Armband  Project  Endorsed 

Nationwide  progress  being 
made  in  the  movement  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  status  and  working 
conditions  of  boy  carriers  was 
emphasized  by  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  business  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who 
was  introduced  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  the  champion  in  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper  move¬ 
ment  today. 


Interstate  officers:  Left  to  right — Thomas  Meegan,  Union  City  (N.  J.), 
Hudson  Dispatch;  Raymond  F.  Mack,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  president-elect,  and  Ward  E.  lones,  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle. 
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Preview  on  Video 

WPIX  gave  a  "sneak  pre¬ 
view  oi  the  New  York  Sunday 
News  before  it  hit  the  street 
last  Saturday  night.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  paper,  from  comics 
to  ads.  were  flashed  on  the 
television  screen.  Advertis¬ 
ing  copy  was  narrated. 


Interstate  voted  support  to  the 
movement  to  initiate  a  system 
of  awards  for  newspaperboys 
whereby  youngsters  who  have 
proved  their  merit  and  business 
capabilities  are  to  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  wearing  identi¬ 
fying  arm-bands  bearing  the  in¬ 
signia  of  their  individual  news¬ 
papers  and  their  state  or  sec¬ 
tional  newspaper  organization. 
The  plan  was  initiated  by  In¬ 
land  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Grit  and  the  Sun-Gazette 
Newspapers  joined  hands  in  act¬ 
ing  as  hosts  to  the  convention. 
Hearty  welcomes  were  extended 
to  Walter  G.  Andrews,  of  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  president 
of  ICMA,  and  Arthur  Vaeth.  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch,  president  of  the  New 
York  association. 

A  feature  of  the  program  was 
a  pair  of  “early  bird  breakfasts” 
and  roundtable  discussions,  on 
for  papers  under  30.000.  and  the 
other  for  papers  of  more  than 
30.000  circulation.  Delegates  on 
opening  day  gathered  at  8  a.m. 
in  hotel  dining  rooms  to  plan 
program  particination  and  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  cal¬ 
endared  events. 

Much  of  this  planning  de¬ 
volved  about  two  roundtable 
panels  later  conducted  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  afternoon 
session  at  which  many  circula¬ 
tion  problems  were  explored. 
The  panel  for  newspapers  over 
30,000  circulation  was  directed 
by  Jere  Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald  News.  .  The  panel  for 
smaller  papers  was  headed  by 
W.  J.  Caldwell,  Bradford  (Pa.) 
Era. 

Floyd  Hockenhull,  publisher, 
Circulation  Management  Maga¬ 
zine,  traced  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  newspaper  from  the 
days  of  the  Ic  sheet  to  the  5c 
newspaper  which  has  become  a 
leading  revenue-producer  for 
management.  Typifying  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  CM  in  modern 
journalistic  circles,  he  said,  is 
the  line  of  succession  whereby 
today  the  circulation  manager 
climbs  to  business  manager,  to 
general  publisher  and  sometimes 
to  publisher. 

“He  must  be  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  Dublisher.  He  must  aid 
the  publisher  and  editor  by 
knowing  what  it  is  the  public 
wants  to  read,  and  advertising 
by  knowing  what  it  is  the  public 
wants  to  buy.” 

Paul  Fink,  assistant  CM,  ex¬ 
plained  how  Grit  handles  its  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  600.000 
every  weekend.  100.000  of  it 
mail  subscription.  Grit  uses  six 
renewal  letters  in  the  case  of 
every  expiring  subscription,  he 
said:  three  going  out  before  ex¬ 
piration  date,  three  after.  Third 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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OrlandoDailiesPublish 
Despite  Printer  Strike 


ORLANDO,  Fla. — Without  any 

advance  notice  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.  printers  of  the  Orlando 
Daily  Newspaners.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orlando  Morning 
Sentinel  and  Orlando  Evening 
Star,  went  on  strike  at  4  p.m.. 
Sent.  20. 

Negotiations  between  Orlando 
Local  782.  ITU,  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers  had  been  under  way  for 
two  months,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  had  declined  to  meet  all 
concessions  asked  by  the  unions. 

The  night  shift  of  printers 
failed  to  show  up  at  4  p.m.,  and 
instead  pickets  appeared  in  front 
of  the  newspapers’  office. 

In  anticipation  of  such  an  oc¬ 
currence,  the  newspapers  started 
its  own  school  several  weeks 
ago,  training  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  other  departments  in 
the  operation  of  composing  ma¬ 
chines  and  make-up. 

So.  when  printers  failed  to 
appear,  the  whole  staff  of  the 
two  newspapers  pitched  in  to 
get  the  papers  out.  Both  papers 
met  deadlines  and  press  times 
on  schedule,  printing  two  edi¬ 
tions  each. 

Working  in  the  emergency 
crew  were  Publisher  Martin  An¬ 
derson.  owner  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers:  Editorial  Director  Henry 
Balch;  Advertising  Manager 
Merton  J.  Austin:  Classified 
Manager  Robert  Walter;  and 
Louis  Andersen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star.  They  made  up 
pages,  while  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Harold  Hamilton  and 
Treasurer  Norbert  C  o  n  s  o  n  n  i 
operated  machines. 

In  a  statement.  Publisher  An¬ 
dersen  said  that  among  other 
concessions  the  union  asked  a 
increase  in  wages,  or  S95 
for  night  work  and  S90  for  day 
work.  'Printers  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  $70  and  $73. 

The  statement  pointed  out  that 
the  same  printers — some  42  of 
them — had  received  three  raises 
in  1947  amounting  to  $12  a 
week.  In  addition,  they  get  hos¬ 
pitalization  insurance  paid  for 
by  the  papers,  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay.  participation  in 
the  reserve  fund  from  which 
thev  can  borrow  during  the  year 
at  6''^  interest,  the  total  interest 
at  the  end  of  the  year  being  di¬ 
vided  among  the  participants  in 
the  fund,  and  after  five  years’ 
service  are  eligible  to  become 
members  of  the  pension  plan. 

Citing  management's  side  of 
the  question  and  offering  to  give 
the  union  equal  play  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  for  its  side,  the  statement 
said; 

“Sentinel-Star  negotiators  sug¬ 
gested  the  union  give  up  juris¬ 
diction  of  proofreaders  in  as- 
much  as  the  union,  despite  its 
contract  to  do  so,  has  never  been 
able  to  furnish  either  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  or  competent 
proofreaders. 

“The  Sentinel  Star  negotia¬ 
tors  also  suggesteed  the  printers 
or  the  union  join  the  newspaper 
in  the  introduction  of  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  machines  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  printing  costs.’’ 


Operation  of  the  newspapers 
had  cost  $182,000  more  in  the 
fir.st  seven  months  of  1948  than 
in  1947,  the  statement  said. 

The  union  contended  the  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star  should  pay  the  top 
journeyman’s  wage  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  tape  in  a  teletypesetter 
operation,  the  statement  added. 

‘"The  Sentinel-Star  contends,’’ 
it  continued,  “it  cannot  afford 
to  make  an  investment  of  some 
$20,000  for  these  machines  and 
then  spend  another  $5,000  to 
train  operators  and  turn  around 
and  give  jurisdiction  of  these 
operators  to  the  union. 

“Meanwhile,  the  union  con¬ 
tends  the  Sentinel-Star  should 
have  forgotten  all  about  spend¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  money  on  these 
new  gadgets,  gone  ahead  and 
given  the  printers  this  $30,000  in 
a  pay  increase  and  everybody 
would  have  been  happy — until 
next  year.” 

S94-$100  Scale  Set 
In  New  Akron  Pact 
AKRON,  O. — Approval  of  the 

continuation  of  its  old  contract 
with  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
as  far  as  is  permitted  under  the 
law.  was  announced  this  week 
bv  Akron  Typographical  Union 
No.  182.  ’The  old  contract  ex¬ 
pired  Sept.  30  and  the  new 
agreement  runs  for  one  year. 

An  increase  of  $8  a  week  for 
all  composing  room  employes 
is  provided,  the  new  rates  be¬ 
ing  $94  for  days  and  $100  for 
nights  for  a  37Vfe-hour  work¬ 
week. 

The  union  announced  this  is 
the  first  typographical  contract 
in  Ohio  with  a  $100  night  scale 
and  the  $94  rate  is  the  highest 
scale  in  Ohio  for  day  work. 

’The  contract  also  calls  for 
two-week  vacations  for  employes 
of  one  year  and  less  than  10 
and  three  weeks  for  those  em- 
ploves  with  10  years’  service. 
Seventy-six  of  the  88  journey¬ 
men  benefit  by  the  three  weeks’ 
clause. 

The  union  announced  that  the 
following  language  has  been 
added  to  the  old  contract: 

“Continuation  of  all  working 
conditions  maintaining  under 
the  old  contract  in  so  far  as 
permitted  by  law.  If  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  contract  or  the 
implication  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  shall  be  held  in¬ 
valid.  the  remainder  of  this  con¬ 
tract  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect.” 

Reese  J.  Highfield,  secretary 
treasurer  and  business  agent, 
said  the  contract  would  be  sent 
to  Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president,  for  approval. 

Gannett  and  Heorst 
Papers  Sign  Contract 

Albany,  N.  Y. — A  contract  pro 
viding  for  a  $13  weekly  pay  in¬ 
crease  has  been  siened  by  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  4  and  the 
two  dailies  here — the  Gannett- 
owned  Knickerbocker-N ews  and 
the  Hearst-owned  Times  Union. 

Printers  will  receive  an  $8 


weekly  increase  retroactive  to 
Nov.  1,  1947,  the  date  the  pre¬ 
vious  contract  expired.  An  addi¬ 
tional  increase  of  $5  is  effective 
Sept.  1. 

■rhe  new  contract  cal.'s  for  a 
wage  scale  of  $87  a  week  for 
day  work,  $91  a  week  for  night 
work  and  $93.50  for  the  lobster 
shift. 

Reproduction  and  hiring  claus¬ 
es  of  the  new  contract  “were 
worked  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties.”  according  to 
William  A.  Hazell,  a  state  me¬ 
diator. 

■ 

Clyde  Dew  Ends 
Reign  os  ME 
In  Little  Rock 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  Fire 
alarms  are  expected  to  decline 
in  number  around  the  offices  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette.  Clyde 
Dew,  managing  editor  whose 
corncob  pipe  was  a  source  of 
countless  wastepaper  blazes — 
none  serious — closed  his  rolltop 
desk  this  week  and  called  it  a 
day  after  39»z  years  with  the 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Dew  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the  campus  daily 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
After  graduation  he  worked 
short  tours  with  newspapers  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  and  Detroit,  and 
came  to  the  Gazette  as  sports 
editor  in  1909.  After  the  death 
of  Fred  Heiskell  in  1931  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor. 

“Fred  Heiskell  was  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  me.  and  one  of  the 
finest  men  and  newspapermen 
I've  ever  known,”  Dew  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational 
newspaper  story  in  Mr.  Dew’s 
career  was  one  he  handled 
single-handedly  while  serving 
as  news  editor  of  the  Gazette 
in  1921.  The  final  edition  had 
been  “put  to  bed”  and  the  news 
editor  was  relaxing  at  his  desk 
reading  a  magazine.  At  2:30 
a.m.  the  warden  of  the  state 
penitentiary  called  to  report 
that  seven  convicts,  five  under 
sentence  of  death,  had  escaped. 
’Their  leader,  a  killer  and  bank 
robber,  had  escaped  from  his 
cell  at  9:30  the  evening  before, 
had  locked  the  warden  and  his 
family  in  a  death  cell,  and  for 
five  hours  had  loitered  around 
the  penitentiary  offering  in 
turn  freedom  and  threats  of 
death  to  other  convicts. 

The  onlv  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  on  duty,  Mr.  Dew 
ordered  the  presses  stopped, 
hurried  out  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  rushed  back  to  the  office  at 
4  a  m.  and  wrote  the  story. 

Editor  J.  N.  Heiskell  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Harry 
S.  A.shmore,  editor  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette’s  editorial  page,  to  the  new 
editorial  position  of  executive 
editor.  ’ 

■ 

Aubrey  White  Dies 

Spokane,  Wash. — Aubrey  L. 
White  died  here  suddenly  Sept. 
17.  His  casket  was  banked  with 
flowers  he  had  lived  with  and 
talked  about  for  25  years  as 
Garden  Editor  and  head  of  the 
Civic  Development  Department 
of  the  Spokesman-Review.  He 
had  planned  to  retire  Dec.  1. 


New  York  Pact  r 
Offered  by  ITU 
As  Defense 


Indianapolis  —  International 
Typographical  Union  offered  the 
New  York  City  contract  this 
week  as  defense  against  charges 
that  it  has  violated  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  and  disobeyed  an 
iniunction,  issued  ''^arch  27. 

Federal  Judge  Luther  M.  Swy- 
gert  admitted  the  New  York 
contract  into  the  contempt  case 
without  committing  himself  as  to 
its  weight. 

Winthrop  Johns,  attorney  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  objected,  but  said  later  it 
would  allow  the  government  to 
extend  its  cross-examination  of 
ITU  witnesses. 

’The  government’s  case  is 
based  partly  on  competency  hir¬ 
ing  clauses,  similar  to  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  New  York  contract 

The  government’s  evidence  in¬ 
cluded  testimony  from  C.  E. 
Woodward,  a  union  foreman, 
that  an  ITU  card  is  not  neces- 
.earilv  a  badge  of  competency. 
Woodward  is  production  mana¬ 
ger  for  Knight  Newspapers. 

Daniel  Smith,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Decatur  (la.)  Newt- 
Tribune,  testified  he  had  been 
given  a  union  card  on  the  basis 
of  two  years’  work  at  a  teletypfr 
setter. 

’The  union,  the  government 
charged,  had  insisted  on  clauses 
that  required  a  non  union  mem¬ 
ber  to  take  competency  tests, 
whereas  a  union  card  would  be 
accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  com¬ 
petency  of  union  printers. 

Government  attorneys  chal¬ 
lenged  the  union  statement  that 
its  members  receive  cards  only 
after  six  years  apprenticeship. 

William  J.  Harrigan.  business 
manager  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind. )  Times,  told  Judge  Swy- 
gert  that  if  a  non-union  printer 
and  a  union  printer  applied  for 
a  job.  he  would  “most  certainly” 
have  to  hire  the  union  man 
under  present  contracts. 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel,  ITU 
counsel,  cited  printing  schools 
and  lessons  that  ITU  apprentices 
take  as  support  of  the  union 
card  competency  clause. 

The  government  averred  that 
union  cards  were  often  given  on 
the  basis  of  printer  competence 
in  only  one  phase  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  such  as  machine  typesetting, 
ad  composition,  makeup,  or 
proofreading,  whereas  compet¬ 
ency  tests  given  to  non-union 
men  would  cover  all  phases  of 
printing  operations. 

Another  government  allep- 
tion  brought  out  that  the  union 
demanded  substantially  the  same 
contract  clause  for  mailers.  W'i’ 
liam  E.  Gibbons,  production 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  said  he  knew  of  no 
ITU  training  course  for  mailers, 
that  an  efficient  mailer  could  be 
trained  in  one  year. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  pres¬ 
ident.  testified  the  union  has  not 
intended  to  seek  closed  shop 
conditions.  He  said  the  union 
rejected  a  New  York  publishers’ 
proposal  that  would  limit  hiring 
only  to  printers  with  New  York 
experience. 
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TWO  COMMENTS  ON  MR.  DEWETS  CAMPAIGN  AND  ONE  ON  MR.  TRUMAN'S 


Press  of  India 
Made  Partners 
In  Reuters 

Reuters  announced  this  week 
an  agreement  for  the  transfer  of 
the  ownership  and  control  of  its 
50-year-old  subsidiary  company, 
the  Associated  Press  of  India, 
Ltd.,  to  Indian  newspapers, 
which  also  will  become  partners 
in  Reuters. 

A  cooperative  non-profit  con¬ 
cern— the  Press  Trust  of  India. 
Ltd.,  has  been  formed  by  the 
newspapers  of  India  to  take  over 
the  company,  and  the  trust  will 
be  represented  in  Reuters  by  a 
trustee  and  a  director. 

India  has  thus  joined  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand,  whose 
newspapers  became  partners 
with  the  United  Kingdom  press 
in  the  ownership  of  Reuters  just 
over  a  year  ago. 

The  announcement  said: 

“An  agreement  has  been  made 
between  Reuters  and  the  Indian 
jnd  Eastern  Newspaper  Society 
representing  the  newspapers  of 
India  which  marks  an  important 
development  in  the  organization 
of  world  news. 

Unbiased  News  Pledged 
“The  Indian  newspapers  have 
formed  their  own  news  agency, 
the  Press  Trust  of  India.  Ltd. 
This  will  be  the  national  news 
.Agency  of  India,  cooperatively 
owned  by  the  newspapers  as  a 
non-profit-making  trust  with  a 
constitution  similar  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Reuters.” 

The  agreement  between  Reu¬ 
ters  and  the  Press  Trust  of  In¬ 
dia  is  governed  by  a  preamble 
as  follows: 

“Both  parties  declare  that  they 
are  news  agencies  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  truthful,  unbiased 
news,  that  they  are  free  from 
any  government  or  tendentious 
Wntrol  and  that  the  news  which 
they  supply  to  each  other  shall 
he  compiled  and  selected  solely 
on  its  objective  news  value. 
™ey  have  entered  into  this 
agreement  in  full  accord  and  un¬ 


derstanding  as  to  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  integrity  of  news. 

“They  have  decided  that  it  is 
right  that  the  internal  news 
agency  of  India,  hitherto  owned 
and  managed  by  Reuters,  be 
transferred  to  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  newspapers  of 
India  acting  together  through 
the  Press  Trust  of  India. 

“Moreover,  they  have  agreed 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  press  of  India,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  the  Press  Trust  of 
India  should  share  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Reuters  and  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  organizing  the  col¬ 
lection  and  distribution  of  world 
news  in  the  international  field.” 

The  Associated  Press  of  India, 
Ltd.,  a  Reuter's  subsidiary 
which  for  almost  50  years  has 
collected  and  distributed  the  in¬ 
ternal  news  in  India,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Press  Trust 
of  India. 

Arrangement  Priased 

The  action  was  hailed  as  an 
important  move  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  free  and  independent 
dissemination  of  news  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  great  importance. 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
issued  this  statement  in  Ottawa: 

“I  am  delighted  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  press  of  India  and 
Reuters.  I  am  sure  this  agree¬ 
ment  represents  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  both  for  the  press  of  India 
and  the  cause  of  honest  news 
gathering.  May  I  give  my  very 
best  wishes  for  success  to  this 
new  venture  in  international  co¬ 
operation?” 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  declared: 

“American  newspaper- 
men  have  welcomed  each  step 
by  which  Reuters  has  taken  on 
new  forms  familiar  to  our  ex¬ 
perience  and  in  which  we  have 
confidence. 

“We  interpret  the  Indian  de¬ 
velopment  as  another  historic 
step  forward  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Reuters,  which  will  help 
to  assure  freer  interchange  of 
information  between  peoples.” 


GE*s  Wilson  Says  Public 
Is  Eager  for  System* Ads 


CHARLES  E.  WILSON,  presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Electric  Co., 
said  this  week  he  believes  the 
public  is  in  a  receptive  mood 
for  the  “American  System” 
story. 

Proof,  he  said,  lies  in  the  re¬ 
sponse  which  GE  has  had  to  its 
“What  Is  Communism?”  adver¬ 
tisement  which  was  run  all 
across  the  country. 

“Within  48  hours  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance,”  Mr.  Wilson  said,  “we 
were  swamped  with  inquiries 
and  with  requests  for  reprints. 
One  order  was  for  100,000  re¬ 
prints:  another  for  10,000. 

“The  interest  in  America’s 
economic  system  story  is  great; 
the  need  for  telling  it  is  great: 
the  dividends  will  be  tremen¬ 
dous.” 

Mr.  Wilson  had  merely 
dropped  in  to  greet  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Business  Paper  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  He  stayed 
long  enough  to  express  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  American  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem  ads  which  the  council  has 
prepared  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  First  copy  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  in  November. 

GE’s  president  told  the  score 
of  business  paper  editors  and 
publishers  that  “business  men 
like  myself  are  relying  more 
and  more  on  the  business  press 
for  necessary  information.”  He 
urged  them  all  to  get  solidly  be¬ 
hind  the  council's  efforts,  and. 
speaking  particularly  about  the 
“System”  campaign,  he  de¬ 
clared  : 

“It  may  seem  very » strange, 
but  it’s  all  too  true  that  we  must 
exert  a  great  effort  to  sell  the 
American  way  of  life  just  as  we 
would  sell  any  product.  The 
people  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  how  good  this  product  is, 
with  all  its  cracks  and  fiaws. 

“Millions  don’t  know  how 


good  the  product  is.  and  others 
who  tell  another  story — not  by 
advertising  but  in  their  fanati¬ 
cal  way — wouldn’t  be  able  to  get 
it  across  if  we  sell  our  product.” 

The  GE  ad.  he  said,  was  only 
a  “piddling,  trivial  effort”. 

Mr.  Wilson  recalled  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  original  War 
Advertising  Council  performed 
a  great  service.  It  was  thought, 
he  said,  that  it  would  pass  from 
the  picture  when  peace  came, 
but  industry  found  that  its  serv¬ 
ices  were  needed  even  more.  He 
is  now  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Industries  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Theodore  S.  Repplier,  council 
president,  reminded  the  publish¬ 
ing  group  that  the  council  is 
“where  all  the  forces  of  adver¬ 
tising  get  together.”  Through 
the  council,  he  observed,  “busi¬ 
ness  demonstrates  its  interest  in 
the  public  welfare.” 

Currently,  the  council  has  14 
campaigns.  The  one  on  forest- 
fire  prevention.  Repplier  said, 
had  already  resulted  in  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  enough  timber  to  make 
1,500,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

■ 

Hyde  on  Research 

Madison,  Wis. — At  his  request. 
Pro.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  director  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
assigned  to  research  duties  for 
the  current  academic  year. 
Prof.  Henry  Ladd  Smith,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  faculty, 
will  handle  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  school  for  this 
period,  and  Prof.  Frank  Thayer, 
senior  staff  member,  will  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  the  graduate 
students. 

■ 

Sign  of  the  HT 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  unveiled  a  large  sign 
atop  its  41st  Street  building.  The 
letters  are  12  feet  high. 
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PUSH  BUTTON  CAMPAIGN 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


THE  OLD  MELODRAMA 

Poinier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


GOING  INTO  ACTION 

Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispotch 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agency  By-Lines  Ads 
Under  New  Policy 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

ADVERTISING  agencies  “pre¬ 
pare  more  printing  material 
than  all  the  authors  of  fiction 
and  non-fiction  combined:  they 
do  more  to  affect  the  lives  of 
the  American  public  with  their 
creating  of  publication  advertis¬ 
ing  than  all  the  columnists,  edi¬ 
tors,  authors,  composers  com¬ 
bined." 

That’s  good  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  agencies  to  acknowledge 
— by  signature  —  responsibility 
for  the  ads  they  create,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lester  “L”  (sic)  Wolff, 
president  of  Lester  “L”  Wolff 
Advertising  Corp. 

In  fact,  says  Wolff,  it’s  the 
agency’s  duty  “to  let  people 
know  who  is  responsible  for 
both  the  trash  and  good  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Ergo,  at  some  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  all  Wolff  ads — with  the 
clients’  permission  —  will  be 
signed  by  the  agency.  One 
client.  Associated  Food  Stores, 
has  already  endorsed  the  plan. 

'Casting  OH  Bonds' 

“We  are  ca.sting  off  our 
bonds,”  said  Wolff,  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  start  of  the  project  with 
Associated’s  ads.  “We  expect  to 
follow  the  same  procedure  with 
all  of  the  clients  we  do  advertis¬ 
ing  for.  We’re  proud  of  what 
we  produce  and  want  the  read¬ 
ers  to  know  what  we  have  pre¬ 
pared.” 


')• 


bv  LESTER  L  UJOLFF 

Rduertising  (arporabnn 


Wolff’s  first  signed  ads  for  As¬ 
sociated  ran  in  New  York  during 
the  last  two  weeks.  “Signed”  is 
not  literally  correct,  however. 
Since  the  space  occupied  by  the 
ad  is  the  client’s,  Wolff's  signa¬ 
ture  does  not  appear  in  it,  but 
rather  in  adjoining  space  bought 
by  the  agency  (see  cut). 

In  its  own  inch,  the  agency 
announces:  “Advertising  of  As¬ 
sociated  Food  Stores  prepared 
and  co-ordinated  by  Lester  ‘L’ 
Wolff  Advertising  (Corporation.” 

Mere  acknowl^gment  is  not 
the  only  purpose.  The  signa¬ 
ture  serves  also  as  promotion. 
“We  hope  to  build  up  reader- 
ship  for  our  ads  as  best-selling 
authors  build  up  readership  for 
their  books,”  says  Executive 
Vicepresident  Harry  Carter. 
“There  are  best-selling  authors. 
We  hope  to  become  best-selling 
advertisers.” 

While  other  clients  have  not 
yet  been  approached,  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  anticipated  by  the  agen¬ 
cy  in  getting  their  blessings.  For 
the  advertiser's  point  of  view, 
Wolff  quotes  Associated’s 


C^ampai^nd  and  ^^^ccounh 

popular-priced  beverages.  Bruno 
>  At.  Bisceglia.  president  of  the  cor- 
SAN  FRANCISCO — A  n  o  t  h  e  r  poration.  has  developed  what  he 
successful  signup  of  producers  calls  “junior  jugs.”  miniatures 
and  growers  assures  a  $3.()00,0M  t^e  familiar  gallon  jug.  hold 

cooperative  expenditure  in  ad-  a  little  more  than  12  ounces 

vertising  California  wine  over  and  priced  at  25  cents 


George  Kraus:  “I  believe  that 
by  permitting  the  agency  to 
sign  and  identify  themselves 
with  the  advertising,  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  justify  this 
identification.” 

Informative 

INFORMATIVE  advertising  has 

reached  a  new  peak. 

On  Sept.  15  and  16,  two  news¬ 
papers  in  widely  separated 
places  came  up  with  the  same 
novel  idea — clothing  ads  with 
actual  swatches  of  materials. 
They  were  the  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald,  daily,  and  Gresham 
(Ore.)  Outlook,  weekly. 

The  Herald  printed  a  four- 
page  section  two  days  early  to 
allow  time  for  the  stunt.  A 
swatch  of  men’s  suiting  Wes'  at¬ 
tached  by  staple  to  each  of  10,- 
500  copies. 

With  plenty  of  time  between 
editions,  the  weekly  Outlook 
was  able  to  put  two  swatches  in 
its  ad — one  of  suiting  and  one 
necktie  material.  T^ey  were 
pasted  into  4,800  copies  by  eight 
high  school  girls  in  four  hours 
at  a  total  cost  ot  $24. 

Designed  in  both  cases  as  a 
promotion  stunt,  the  device 
brought  the  advertisers  greatly 
increased  sales,  according  to 
Peggy  Maupin,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Denison  paper,  and 
Fred  Haas  of  the  Outlook. 

Premiums 

The  premium  business  will 
probably  reach  $1,500,000,000  re¬ 
tail  value  during  1948,  according 
to  John  Sterling,  publisher  of 
This  Week  magazine  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Advertising  Council. 

Speaking  before  a  session  of 
the  Premium  Association  of 
America  as  a  representative  of 
media.  Sterling  estimated  that 
$15,000,000  was  being  spent  to 
advertise  premiums.  He  said  it 
was  probable  that  of  this  amount 
around  $3,000,000  was  being 
spent  for  advertising  in  publica¬ 
tions,  most  of  it  in  color.  All 
of  this  was  in  advertising  pre¬ 
mium  promotions. 

“The  self-liquidating  premium 
has  become  highly  respectable, 
not  only  in  character,  but  in  the 
company  it  keeps.”  Sterling  re¬ 
marked.  The  advertiser  is  turn¬ 
ing  toward  “the  higher  I.Q. 
groups  and  the  more  thrifty,”  he 
said,  instead  of  the  lower  intelli¬ 
gence  and  lower  income  groups 
of  10  years  ago. 

Should  Be  a  Limit 

Robert  F.  Degan  of  Ted  Bates, 
Inc.,  speaking  for  agencies,  said 
the  agency  “is  vitally  interested 
in  a  client's  sales  and  if  a  pre¬ 
mium  will  increase  sales  they 
are  for  it.”  He  cautioned  manu¬ 
facturers,  however,  toward  di¬ 
verting  too  much  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  budget  to  premium  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 


the  next  three  years. 

The  move  extends  the  indus 


a  jug  for  table  wines. 

The  junior  jugs  were  intro- 


try-wide  campaign  begun  with  juced  to  consumers  in  New 
formation  of  the  Wine  Advisopr  york.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut 
ft}  and  Ohio,  Sept.  14.  Both  stores 

WABs  start  in  1938  CaUfornia  g^d  restaurants  will  handle  the 

individual  wine  brand  advertis-  products.  Sales  will  be  backed 

ing  totalled  but  $100,000  a  year.  |jy  g  newspaper  and  spot  radio 

It  now  aggregates  between  $7,-  camoaign 
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000.000  and  $10,000,000  annually.  Georg 

WAB  is  preparing  heavy  news-  the  account, 
paper  advertising  again  this  year 
during  National  Wine  Week,  ,  . 

Oct.  9  to  16.  Advertising  will  go  1-Wav  Hot 
to  102  newspapers  in  62  mar-  SELECTION 
kets.  There  will  be  pre-Wine  a  testing 


St.  Georges  &  Keys  handles 


1-Wav  BoMle  Test 
SELECTION  of  Austin.  Tex.  as 
a  testing  center  for  new  ad- 


Week  copy  ranging  to  1,000  lines  vertising  and  merchandising 
with  three  smaller  releases  dur-  techniques  has  been  announced 


ing  the  week  itself. 


by  W.  H.  Lang,  general  man- 


WAB  advertising  has  been  ager  of  the  Theo.  Hamm  Brew- 
handled  by  local  offices  of  J.  ing  Co..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Walter  Thompson  Co.  since  its  Results  of  special  newspaper 
inception.  Last  year  the  cam-  promotion  and  the  sales  and  dis- 
paign  was  carried  in  107  news-  tribution  of  a  new  beer  carton 
papers  in  57  markets.  This  year  which  contains  the  new  one-way 
the  theme  is  “Time  to  Enjoy  glass  bottles,  will  be  checked 
Wine.”  during  the  three-month  cam- 

Wine  sales  slumped  during  paign  which  began  this  month, 
the  first  half  of  1947  but  later  Full-page  newspaper  copy  in 
reversed  a  summer  seasonal  11^®  Austin  American  and  Austin 
trend  and  recovered.  Since  Oc-  Statesman  features  the  editorial 
tober  of  1947  winery  shipments  type  of  copy,  probably  the  first  I 


have  been  at  near  record  levels,  time  such  a  technique  has  been 
Continuous  institutional  adver-  used  for  beer  advertising.  Hamm 
tising  was  an  important  factor  in  officials,  together  with  their  ad- 
steadying  the  market,  in  the  vertising  agencv.  Campbell 
opinion  of  wine  and  advertising  Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  and 


officials.  Chicago,  have  already  begun  to 

Official  sources  are  silent  on  evaluate  results, 
the  details  of  the  crisis  of  a  year 
ago,  yet  unofficial  estimates  indl-  Apole  Jack 

ono®on^o  ®1  WASHINGTON  STATE  Apple 


000.000  loss. 

WAB’s  advertising  during  the 


Commission  will  launch  its 
1948-9  advertising  program  dur 


j  continue  j^g  week  of  Oct.  7  with  the 

*  ♦  sales  by  wineries  biggest  newspaper  campaign  ii 


at  the  assessment  rate  of  IV^  Washington  apple  history,  ac¬ 
cents  per  gallon  for  dessert  and  cording  to  Harold  Copple,  sec 
appetizer  wines  and  ^  of  a  cent  rotarv-manappr 
per  gallon  for  table  wine.  Rounding  out  the  Commis- 

sion’s  aggressive  newspaper 
Nash  campaign  will  be  24  and  2-shett 

WITH  public  introduction  of  its  outdoor  in  full  color,  spot  radio 
completely  new  1949  models  and  trade  paper  schedules, 
scheduled  for  Oct.  22,  Nash  The  advertising  kick  off  will 
Motors  is  preparing  a  large-scale  be  timed  to  coincide  with  the  ar 
kickoff  campaign  in  newspapers,  rival  of  volume  shipments  of 
Space  up  to  1,500  lines  will  be  this  year’s  top  quality  Jonathan 
used  in  1,200  newspapers,  high-  crop,  according  to  Copple. 


lighting  new  features  of  the  cars. 


staff  of  trained  regional 


Labeled  the  Nash  Airflyte,  dealer  service  specialists  are  at 
1949  models  have  been  shown  at  work  with  wholesalers,  chains 
four  regional  dealers’  meetings,  and  retailers  throughout  the 
the  latest  this  week  in  New  country,  Copple  stated.  Retailw 
York  for  the  eastern  area.  advertising  mats  and  direct  mail 

Prices  of  the  cars,  called  pieces  are  also  available,  he 


“drastically  new”  and  “revolu-  added. 

tionary”  will  be  higher  than  The  account  is  directed  by  J 
1948  tags,  probably  by  about  5%.  Walter  Thompson  Co..  Seattle. 

Agency  on  the  account  is 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger.  Coffee  And — 


Coffee  And — 

,  SAN  FRANCISCO— A  new  aii 

For  Everyone  proach  in  its  advertising  has 

“WINES  for  everyone”  is  the  been  initiated  by  Hills  Bros 
goal  of  a  merchandising  idea  Coffee  in  a  campaign  now  ap- 
developed  by  Bisceglia  Brothers  pearing  in  500  newsnapers. 
Wines  Corp.,  of  Long  Island  The  repeated  ANPA  Bl» 
City,  N.  Y.  and  Fresno,  Calif.,  Book  award  winner  is  using  W 
which  represents  radical  innova-  ipes  in  its  three  month  drive 
tions  in  the  sale  and  distribution  But  there’s  a  twist  to  the  recipi 
of  wines.  formula.  Hills  is  not  presentiK 

So  that  wine  may  compete,  in  recipes  which  use  coffee  as  an 
stores  and  restaurants,  with  the  continued  on  page  H 
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Planned  X^istrihution 


Sales  are  made  in  the  home,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
serves  as  a  complete  Buyers’  Guide  for  thousands  of  families 
living  in  Greater  Cleveland  and  throughout  the  Northern 
Ohio  area.  Seven  days  a  week  the  Plain  Dealer  answers  their 
questions  of  what  to  buy  and  where  to  get  it. 

Your  advertising  in  this  high-powered  selling  medium  covers 
tu'O  buying  markets  of  nearly  equal  sales  volume  at  one 
exclusive  low-cost  coverage.  You  get  the  famous  compact 
Cleveland  2-in-l  market,  (Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adjacent 
counties,  with  141*  prosperous  cities  and  towns).  And  you 
get  extensive  local  dealer  support,  too.  It  will  profit  you  to 
feature  your  product  now  in  this  great  metropolitan  newspaper. 

*Akroa,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

•jS, 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
rich  Northern  Ohio  market  that 
will  buy  most  of  your  goods.’  Do 
you  know  the  shortest  cut  to  your 
biggest  volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  and  others  pertaining  to 
yot/r  particular  business.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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ingredient,  but  tells  how  to 
make  foods  which  go  nicely 
with  coffee. 

The  program  was  prepared  at 
San  Francisco  offices  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

PM  Steps  Up 

TWO  PIECES  of  copy,  appear¬ 
ing  in  alternate  weeks,  consti¬ 
tute  the  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.  is  using  in  newspa¬ 
pers  from  now  to  the  end  of  the 
year  to  promote  its  largest  sell¬ 
ing  whiskey,  PM  de  Luxe. 

Five  hundred  four  papers  will 
carry  the  campaign  in  361  cities. 
The  ads  will  be  850,  540,  or  300 
lines. 

One  copy  theme  stresses  that 
“PM  is  pleasing  millions  with 
that  clear,  clean  taste."  The 
other  says  that  “thrifty  men  buy 
PM  over,  and  over,  and  over 
again.” 

This  stepped-up  newspaper 
campaign,  plus  some  magazine 
and  transit  advertising,  painted 
bulletins,  and  special  sales  pro¬ 
motion  material,  is  handled  by 
Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dillingham, 
Inc. 

Grove's  Pazo 

GROVE  LABORATORIES  of  St. 

Louis  is  launching  this  month 
the  largest  newspaper  campaign 
in  its  history  for  Pazo  Ointment 
and  Suppositories.  On  schedule 
are  261  daily  papers  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Agency  for  Pazo  is  Harry  B. 
Cohen  Advertising  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Annual  Report 

COINCIDENT  with  distribution 
of  its  50th  annual  report  to 
stockholders,  Duplan  Corp., 
New  York  textile  weaver,  has 
released  through  Fred  Wittner 
Advertising  a  schedule  of  588- 
line  advertisements  to  New 
York  newspapers,  financial 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Champ's  Test 

CENTRAL  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
for  many  years  identified 
with  the  auto  accessory  and 
household  accessory  field,  has 
developed  a  new  household  deo¬ 
dorant  which  Kaufman  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  will 
first  test-market  in  Peoria,  Ill., 
early  in  October. 

A  full  blown  advertising  and 
merchandising  campaign  in  this 
market  will  include  44()-line  ads 
twice  each  week  in  local  news¬ 
papers.  one-minute  dramatized 
spots  for  a  60-day  period,  and 
a  30-day  full  showing  of  trans- 
portating  advertising. 

Swiss  Watches 
A  NATIONWIDE  consumer  and 
trade  promotion  of  the  “1948 
Watch  Parade”  will  be  started 
next  month  by  the  Watchmakers 
of  Switzerland. 

Prepared  by  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  International,  ads  will 
appear  in  15  newspaper  Sunday 
supplements  and  10  national  (in¬ 
cluding  two  farm)  magazines. 


IGO-Page  Issue 
Voices  Praise  of 
Public  Utility 

Batesville,  Ark. — P  r  i  n  t  i  n  g 
two  pages  at  a  time,  and  work¬ 
ing  24  hours  for  seven  days  a 
week,  the  weekly  Batesville 
News-Review  published  on  Sept. 
23  a  160-page  special  edition. 

Devoted  to  commendation  of 
the  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 
and  its  president,  C.  H.  Moses, 
the  edition  is  probably  the  first 
'n  which  hundreds  of  advertis¬ 
ers  bought  space  to  praise  the 
services  of  a  public  utility. 

Decision  to  publish  the  paper 
was  made  by  Jared  E.  Treva- 
than.  publisher,  after  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  utility  officers  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  visit  Bates¬ 
ville  on  Sept.  27  and  conduct 
their  monthly  board  meetings 
there  after  a  tour  of  the  terri¬ 
tory. 

Trevathan  started  out  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  four-page  supplement  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  Before 
his  first  day  of  solicitation  the 
supplement  had  grown  to  16 
pages.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
day  solicitations  and  voluntary 
orders  had  increased  the  size  of 
the  edition  to  32  pages.  And 
during  the  two  months  that  fol¬ 
lowed  it  continued  to  grow. 

“If  we  had  had  another  week, 
it  would  have  gone  to  200 
pages,”  says  Publisher  Treva¬ 
than.  “It  is  the  most  unusual 
thing  I  have  ever  seen.  We  had 
to  quit  at  160  pages  although 
we  had  requests  in  the  shop  for 
several  more  pages  at  the  time.” 

Co  operation  in  preparation  of 
editorial  content  of  the  edition 
was  furnished  by  Edgar  Ches- 
nutt,  advertising  manager  for 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co. 

With  a  slow  speed  fiatbed 
press.  Publisher  Trevathan  was 
forced  to  keep  the  press  going 


Notice 

On  page  19  of  this  issue 
is  an  advertisement  important 
to  all  newspaper  executives 
and  advertising  managers  .  .  . 
a  vital  story  of  successful 
newspaper  advertising  by  160 
life  insurance  companies,  to 
increase  their  sales. 

It  is  material  you  can  use 
with  your  own  retail  mer¬ 
chants,  local  insurance  repre¬ 
sentatives,  branch  or  district 
managers  of  manufacturers  and 
all  who  influence  the  selection 
of  media. 

Life  insurance  policies  are 
not  the  easiest  of  things  to 
sell.  Before  starting  to  use 
newspapers  in  1940,  many  of 
these  160  companies  had  used 
other  forms  of  media  over 
many  years  —  but  their  first 
broad  use  of  newspapers 
achieved  amazing  results. 

24  million  new  orders  in  one 
year  can't  be  wrong. 

l^artforli  Cime£( 


24  hours  a  day.  Extra  help  was 
required  to  fold  and  stuff  the 
papers — 3,000  copies  per  section. 

In  addition  to  the  160-page 
special  edition,  Trevathan  issued 
two  extra  editions  of  his  paper 
during  the  week  to  keep  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city  advised  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  connection  with 
the  commemoration  program. 

Following  the  Batesville  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Pine  Bluff  had  a  one- 
day  program  on  the  power  com¬ 
pany’s  35th  anniversary,  on 
which  occasion  the  Pine  Bluff 


Commercial,  afternoon  daily, 
published  a  special  edition  of  90 
pages  saluting  the  utility. 

■ 

Home  Show  Again 

Waterbuby,  Conn.  —  For  the 
first  time  since  before  World 
War  II,  the  Waterbury  Republi¬ 
can,  American  and  Sunday  Rt- 
publican  will  present  a  Better 
Homes  Exposition  at  the  State 
Armory,  Oct.  18  to  23.  Francis 
P.  Buckley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  reports  merchants  have 
taken  all  available  booth  space. 


BEARS 


like  localnews 


Don't  you  always  rcmfiiilHM'  that  |»i«  ture  in  your 
fir.st  hooks  of  the  hear  with  liis  nose  in  the  hee- 
hive,  and  the  hees  huzzing  'round  him  inenac- 
iiifily? 

For  all  his  size.  Mister  Bruin  has  a  sensitive 
palate,  and  will  satisfy  it— even  at  the  risk  of  life 
and  limh. 

Not  Yvonne,  though.  Yvonne  is  the  French 
poodle  next  door.  Oh,  she  has  a  sensitive  palate 
alright— even  super-sensitive,  hut  she's  inueh  too 
iiiueli  the  la«ly  to  stick  her  neck  out.  Well,  wait 
now,  she  might . . .  for  Ideal  Dog  Fooil. 

Most  people  are  like  tliat  about  the  news  they 
read.  Their  news-appetite  is  enormous  . . .  yet  sen¬ 
sitive  enough  to  like  some  varieties  of  news  above 
others.  Loralnrivs  most  particularly  — and  why 
not.  It's  homceooking  — sweet  and  savory,  soup 
ami  clessert,  the  j)ie  that  only  Mother  can  hake. 

“I.OCAI.NE WS  UAII.IES  — ir/in(  Oil  adfertisinf’  medium'' 

r/ie  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 
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*The  heads  of  46  out  of  100  Sun  families  have  completed 
college  education.  This  Is  almost  three  times  the  proportion 
for  the  New  York  market  as  a  whole. 

For  sales  success  In  New  York,  It  Is  far  more  Important  to 
reach  the  right  people,  rather  than  the  most  people. 


A  Sun  representative  will  be  happy  to  tell  you  about  the  valuable 
data  contained  in  this  first  full-scale  panel  study  of  the  New  York 
market.  Write  on  business  letterhead  to  The  Sun  Research  Dept., 
280  Broadway,  New  York  15,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  in  Chicogo,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 


MEDAL  WINNER  ANNUAL  ADVERTISING  AWARDS 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 


Southland  Mill  on  the  board  of  directors. 

I  na  ,  With  its  recent  expansion,  the 

JJ©Clar©S  r  irst  newsprint  mill  ranks  as  about  a 

,  ,  T  ,  $25,000,000  industry  in  terms  of 

Stork  Dl  VI  H^nn  capital  worth.  It  has  blazed  the 

1./1V1UC11U  trail  in  the  use  of  southern  pine 
Lufkin,  Tex. — Southland  Pa-  as  a  source  of  paper  for  newspa- 
per  Mills.  Inc.  has  announced  its  pers. 

first  dividend  on  stock  since  the  .  Many  of  the  original  investors 
pioneer  southern  newsprint  plant  in  Southland  are  now  also  stock- 
was  financed  more  than  10  years  holders  in  the  new  Coosa  River 
ago.  newsprint  project  in  Alabama. 

Preferred  stock  of  early  issues  ■ 

will  collect  a  6%  payment  on 

$20  par  shares  on  an  accrual  oneliman  hJected 
basis  for  the  period  prior  to  May  Oconto  Falls,  Wis. — E.  J. 
15,  1943.  Shellman,  publisher  of  the 

Profits  Plowed  Back  Oconto  Falls  Herald,  was  elect- 

T president  of  the  Northeast 
While  the  Lufkin  null  has  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Edi 

shown  healthy  earnings  despite  Association  recently  at  the 
skepticism  in  many  quarters  first  meeting  of  the  group  since 
when  It  was  first  being  launched,  1941  The  occasion  served  to 
Its  directors  have  plowed  profits  celebrate  the  50th  year  of  pub 
back  into  improvement  and  ex-  the  Herald,  which 

pansion  rather  than  pay  divi-  shellman  has  published  for  » 

years.  HU  other  newspaper. 
Several  leading  Southwest  the  Gillett  Times,  will  observe 
newspapers  are  important  stock-  its  50th  anniversary  next  year. 


200  Complete 
Transfer  to 
Louisville  Plant 

Louisville.  Ky. — Aided  by  250 
gallons  of  coffee  and  100  dozen 
doughtnuts,  a  200-man  moving 
crew  transferred  the  composing 
room  and  stereotype  department 
of  the  Courier  Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  to  their  new 
quarters  in  37  hours  last  week 
end. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  the  new  seven-story 
building  was  published  Sunday 
night.  The  Louisville  Times 
edited  and  printed  its  first  issue 
Monday. 

The  papers  rolled  off  the  new 
presses  without  a  hitch,  but 
trouble  developed  in  the  mail- 
room  just  as  the  first  edition 
was  coming  off  the  conveyors. 
Members  of  the  International 
Mailers  Union  halted  work  be¬ 
cause  of  a  disagreement  over 
the  priority  system  used  in  call¬ 
ing  up  workers. 

Lisle  Baker,  vicepresident  of 
the  company,  said  new  equip¬ 
ment  cut  down  man-power  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  mailroom.  A 
priority  s>’stem  based  on  length 
of  service  was  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  which  empioyes  would  work. 
The  members  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  chapel  of  the  IMU  con¬ 
tended  that  night  workers  de¬ 
served  preference  over  day  men. 

Very  little  delay  was  caused 
by  the  work  stoppage,  however, 
for  an  agreement  was  reached 
quickly.  Baker  said  both  sides 
agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  ar¬ 
bitration  or  conciliation  under 
the  terms  of  the  union  contract. 
Also,  he  added,  the  company 
agreed  to  pay  workers  for  any 
time  lost  if  the  chapel's  inter¬ 
pretation  were  upheld. 

Officials  of  the  company  said 
the  move  to  the  new  building 
w’as  made  without  a  serious  in¬ 
jury.  Only  two  or  three  persons 
were  treated  at  the  first-aid 
room  in  the  new  plant.  These 
had  only  minor  cuts  and 
scratches. 

A  central  control  room  was 
set  up  for  the  move.  This  room 
charted  removal  of  each  piece  of 
equipment  and  used  the  charts 
to  keep  track  of  the  progress  of 
the  moving  operation. 

Only  one  mishap  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  marred  the  move.  It 
happened  Saturday  afternoon. 
Type  for  advertisements  in  the 
first  new-building  edition  of  the 
Courier-Journal  spilled  from  a 
truck  and  was  pied  in  the  street. 
Some  of  the  type  was  reclaimed, 
but  most  had  to  be  reset. 


2-Page  Classified 

San  Francisco — A  two-page 
classified  advertisement  by  a 
single  firm  (Molander  Motor 
Sales)  was  carried  Sept.  17 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

"This  tops  anything  placed 
by  an  individual  firm."  said 
lames  A.  Carden,  classified 
manager. 


WITH  THEIB  DAILY  NET  PAID 
CmCDLATION  n  EXCESS  OF 


Can  Put  Your  Advertising 
Message  Across 

—AT  ONE  LOW  COST  in  this  great 
$200,000,000  Test  Market,  that  has  the 
highest  per -capita  retail  sales  ($1360)  of 
any  of  the  eleven  largest  markets  in  the 
State. 


Seymour  Appointed 

Edwin  Seymour  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  by 
El  Tlempo  and  Diario  de  la  Ma¬ 
nana,  of  Bogota,  Colombia. 


•National  Representatives 


For  an  scrreMire  ulesman  with 
■yndlcate  hackcround  interested  in 
■ellins  commercial  phototrraphy. 
State  ajre  and  experience  in  first 
letter. 
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Real  Estate  Prospectus  (Washington^  D,  C, ) 


The  Star  brings  many  a  real  estate  buyer  and  seller  together  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Owners  think  first  of  The  Star  when  they  have 
property  to  sell.  Real  estate  agents  think  first  of  The  Star  as  the 
medium  for  reaching  valid  prospects.  Homeseekers  seek  their 
dwellings  in  the  pages  of  The  Star.  And  they  all  get  results. 


The  Star’s  Evening  and  Sunday  1947  total  for  real  estate  display 
advertising  was  942,584  lines — over  100,000  lines  more  than  the 
next  highest  local  paper.  Total  for  the  first  three  months  in  1948 
was  217,883  lines — more  than  all  other  Washington  newspapers 
combined.  Advertisers  who  follow  the  lead  of  Washington  property 
owners  capitalize  on  a  good  Washington  habit 


The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by 

Dan  a.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC  17 

The  John  £.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 
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Philadelphia 
Hailed  as  Site 
Of  Ads'  Birth 

Philadelphia  —  Much  favor¬ 
able  comment  has  been  stirred 
by  a  display  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  currently  in  local  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  telling  of 
the  origins  of  advertising  in 
America,  and  of  Philadelphia’s 
place  in  the  advertising  field 
with  its  more  than  100  agencies. 

Entitled  “The  Birthplace  of 
American  Advertising  Was  Born 
of  Advertising,”  the  ad  is  one 
of  a  series  put  out  by  the  Gir¬ 
ard  Trust  Co.,  one  of  the  city’s 
oldest  and  leading  financial  in¬ 
stitutions. 

For  approximately  two  years, 
Girard  Trust  has  been  devoting 
display  ad  space  to  exploitation 
of  Philadelphia’s  manufacturing, 
industrial,  educational  and  sci¬ 
entific  affairs.  The  ads  are 
written  by  the  Aitkin-Kynett 
agency,  which  maintains  an 
elaborate  research  system  in  its 
own  offices  in  the  Girard  Trust 
building. 

Copy  in  the  instance  of  the 
advertising  business  is  both  his¬ 
torical  and  educational. 

It  relates  that  William  Penn 
populated  Philadelphia  by  per¬ 
sonally  writing  advertisements 
directed  to  the  kind  of  immi¬ 
grant  he  wanted  to  attract.  As 
early  as  1700,  19  years  after 
Penn  prepared  his  first  adver¬ 
tisement,  Philadelphia  was  the 
metropolis  of  His  Majesty’s  col¬ 
onies. 

“‘On  Dec.  29,  1719,”  copy  re¬ 
lates,  '  ‘  Andrew  Bradford’s 
Weekly  Mercury  carried  the 
first  advertisement  to  appear  in 
an  American  newspaper.  This 
was  a  notice  to  Philadelphians 
that  Phillip  Ludwell,  of  Green 
Spring,  Virginia,  was  looking 
for  a  runaway  slave. 

“The  first  product  advertising 
to  appear  in  an  American  news¬ 
paper  was  inserted  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury  a  year  later  by  Francis 
Knowles,  who  manufactured  a 
proprietary  remedy.” 

With  these  precedents,  say  the 
Girard  researchers,  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  the  first  office  for  re¬ 
ceiving  advertisements  should 
be  opened  in  Philadelphia  by 
Volney  B.  Palmer.  The  year 
was  1840. 

“A  genesis  of  American  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.”  it  is  stated, 
"would  indicate  that  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Philadelphia,  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  agency  in  the  world. 
Originally,  the  advertising 
agent  was  merely  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  publication,  or  a  group 
of  publications;  later,  he  be¬ 
came  a  jobber  and  wholesaler 
of  space;  then,  over  a  period 
of  years,  evolved  today’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency:  the  specialized 
creator  of  advertising.” 


Iowa  Paper  Quits 

The  Arlington  (la.)  News, 

Eublished  by  Mr,  and  Mrs. 

.  H.  Ryan,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  because  of  help  shortage 
and  rising  costs  of  production. 
Ryan  formerly  was  with  the 
Waterloo  ( la. )  Courier.  He 
plans  to  again  enter  composing 
room  work. 


Eliott 


ed 


AN  ACCOUNT  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

"Though  the  Empire  State 
Building  Ls  the  result  of  more 
bird  deaths  than  any  other 
structure  in  the  city.  .  . 

■ 

ILLUSTRATING  the  way  re¬ 
ports  should  be  handled,  the 
United  Press  said  “the  urgent 
slug  can  also  be  used  to  expe¬ 
dite  movement  of  hot  adds,” 
and  used  this  for  illustration: 

'“Add  1st  Lead  Bridge  Phila. 
XXX  collapsed. 

“The  bride  broke  almost  ex 
actly  in  the  middle,  etc.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  on  a  sports  story 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  re¬ 
garding  a  new  player,  named 
Ted  Beard: 

Beard  Will  Grow 
On  Pirate  Fans.” 

■ 

SAID  an  Oregon  Journal  head 
line  on  a  “benedict”  who  had 
gotten  his  “ball  and  chain”: 
Pro-spective 
Bridegroom 
Gets  His  Early 
■ 

BBB  Lists  Taboos 
In  Drug  Advertising 

All  advertising  claims  for 
preparations  offered  to  comfort 
sufferers  from  colds  and  coughs 
should  be  limited  to  the  relief 
of  symptoms  and  should  be  ex¬ 
plicit  as  to  the  kind  of  relief 
afforded.  That  is  the  general 
conclusion  of  a  20-page  research 
bulletin  entitled  “The  Advertis¬ 
ing  of  Cold  and  Cough  Prepara¬ 
tions.”  released  by  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

According  to  the  bulletin,  no 
known  preparation  may  be 
truthfully  advertised  as  having 
any  effect  on  the  cause  of  a 
cold;  as  a  cure;  as  a  preventive; 
as  affecting  the  duration  of  a 
cold;  or  as  producing  results 
within  a  specified  period  of 
time. 

The  bulletin  also  discusses 
the  advertising  of  rubbing  prep¬ 
arations,  analgesics,  laxatives, 
vitamins,  cough  syrups,  nose 
drops  and  mentholated  cigar¬ 
ettes,  etc. 

■ 

Medill  Grads  Prefer 
Editorial  Positions 

Evanston,  Ill.  —  Journalism 
graduates  prefer  “editorial”  posi¬ 
tions,  a  survey  of  350  working 
men  and  women  graduates  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University 
shows. 

Among  all  four  groups,  men 
and  women  with  bachelor’s  de¬ 
grees,  and  men  and  women  with 
master’s  degress,  the  proportion 
now  working  in  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  is  the  largest,  with  44.4%. 
This  category  includes  editorial 
employes  of  newspapers,  general 
and  trade  magazines,  house  or¬ 
gans  and  radio. 

Advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  combined  represent  almost 
a  third  (29.9%);  teaching  in¬ 
cludes  10%;  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  positions  in  journalism  are 
filled  by  2%,  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated. 


Baltimore  Sun 
Business  Dept. 
Staff  Realigned 

Baltimore — William  F. 
Schmick,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sunpapers,  has  put 
into  effect  a  realignment  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  business 
departments. 

E.  P.  Kavanaugh,  assistant 
business  manager  for  12  years, 
is  made  business  manager,  a 
title  Mr.  Schmick  has  held  for 
28  years. 

Mr.  Kavanaugh  will  continue 
to  give  special  attention  to  the 
production  problems  of  the 
paper  and  to  supervise  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.  In  Mr. 
Schmick’s  absence  he  will  act 
as  his  deputy  in  full  charge  of 
all  business  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 

William  F.  Schmick.  Jr.,  local 
advertising  manager,  becomes 
assistant  business  manager,  re¬ 
lieving  James  W.  Dove,  whose 
activities  have  been  curtailed 
due  to  recent  illness,  and  will 
take  on  the  general  administra¬ 
tive  work  of  the  business  office. 

George  T.  Bertsch,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  becomes  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  in  charge 
of  the  circulation  department 
and  will  assist  Mr.  Kavanaugh 
in  handling  labor  relation  mat¬ 
ters. 

Spalding  Albert  continues  as 
advertising  director,  in  full 
charge  of  the  local,  national 
and  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partments. 

■ 

Metro  Offers  Mats 
Of  Housewares 

A  new  service  for  housewares 
advertisers  has  been  produced 
by  Metro  Associated  Services. 
Inc.,  New  York  in  the  form  of 
a  library  of  matted  “Home  Es¬ 
sentials”  merchandise  illustra¬ 
tions. 

The  library  called  “Home  Es¬ 
sential — Second  Edition,”  is  an 
improved  version  of  the  first 
edition. 

Illustrations  of  staple  soft 
goods  items  as  well  as  hard 
goods — all  most  up-to-date  on 
the  market — are  included  in  the 
new  book.  Coverage  as  shown 
by  the  index  ranges  from  Aiumi- 
num  Ware  to  Wae  Irons. 

Uniform  art  technique  is  used, 
with  more  than  50%  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  actual  photographs  and 
the  remainder  wash  drawings. 

■ 

L.  A.  Representatives 
Elect  N.  Clark  Biggs 

Los  Angeles — N.  Clark  Biggs 
is  newly-elected  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  He  is  Los  Angeles 
manager  for  Maloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 

William  D.  Cannon,  retiring 
president  and  vicepresident  of 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  will 
serve  on  the  AANR  board  dur¬ 
ing  the  new  year. 

Jack  Forbes.  Los  Angeles 
manager  of  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  was 
named  vicepresident  with  Ches¬ 
ter  J.  Doyle,  of  George  D.  Close, 
Inc.,  secretary-treasurer. 


Duiiy  Directs 
GOP's  National 
Ad  Campaign 

With  some  of  the  detail  still 
“top  secret,"  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  disclosed  this 
week  the  general  outlines  of  its 
advertising  strategy  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign. 

Nationally,  the  ad  campaign, 
as  previously  announced,  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  with  other 
agencies  appointed  for  special 
assignments. 

Ben  Duffy,  BBDO’s  president, 
is  acting  as  account  executive. 
Assisting  him  are  Charles  H. 
Brower,  creative  chief,  as  as¬ 
sociate  account  executive,  and 
more  than  a  score  of  other  BBDO 
personnel. 

Other  agencies  working  for 
the  national  committee  are  Ben¬ 
jamin  Eshleman  Co.,  Phi.adel- 
p  h  i  a;  Lockwood  -  Shackelford. 
Los  Angeles  (for  the  11  western 
states);  Agricultural  Advertising 
and  Research  Corp.,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.;  Donahue  &  Coe. 

Main  theme  of  the  campaign 
will  be  “Team  Government.” 
Other  appeals  and  “top  secret” 
strategy  will  unfold  as  the  can¬ 
didates’  tours  proceed. 

“Advance”  men,  working  with 
local  admen,  will  pave  the  way 
for  the  candidates  in  their  tours, 
preparing  rally  kits,  displays, 
newspaper  ads,  etc. 

Local  advertising  agencies,  di¬ 
rected  by  state  Republican  com¬ 
mittees.  are  coordinating  their 
work  with  the  national  drive. 


0UAO- 

ernes 


Over  200,000 

.Met.  Population  . 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD 
CITY  population  live  on  the 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  the 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 


Over  50,000  combined  circulation 
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160  Life  Insurance 
Helped  Do  This 


Companies 

Job... 


“Meanwhile,  people  are  pouring  more  money  than  ever  before 
into  life  insurance.  A  record  S4.7  billion  in  premiums  was  collected 
last  year  by  the  39  companies  reporting  to  the  Life  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (they  do  84^  of  the  total  life  insurance  business  in 
the  L\  S.).  That’s  50^  more  than  the  money  invested  in  life  insurance 
in  1939  and  8%  greater  than  1946.’’ 

Thais  $4.7  billions  laid  away  by  Americans  in  a  year  of  terrific  pressure  to  spend  ...  a  year 
of  increased  living  costs,  of  war-scarce  luxuries  temptingly  available,  when  it  would  be  easy  to  live  on 
cake  and  not  on  bread  alone.  What  a  testimonial  to  American  people  and  their  American  way! 

Blit  I.ife  Insurance  companies  deserve  credit  too.  Nine  years  ago  they  together  set  out 

with  the  idea  that  Life  Insurance  was  not  for  the  few,  but  a  means  of  thrift  and  security  for  all  the 

people.  Quickly  advertisements  were  placed  in  newspapers  where  all  the  people  turn  to  read.  And 
as  usual  with  any  deserving  message,  American  people  read  and  acted.  As  their  means  improved 
80  has  their  voluntary  thrift  and  self-security  through  Life  Insurance. 

In  1047  they  bought  24,200,000  new  policies  when  there  were  73,000,000  people  already 

holding  one  or  more  in  1946.  The  amount  of  Life  Insurance  in  force  in  all  U.  S.  companies  has 

increased  by  $77  billions  since  this  newspaper  plan  started  in  1939. 

N.  B.  Hartford  is  America’ s  Insurance  Capitol.  Forty-five  companies  writing  all  kinds 
of  insurance  policies  here  have  their  headquarters.  This  and  other  diverse  industries  give  Hartford 
the  highest  per  capita  income  of  all  large  cities.  Every  day,  nearly  three  times  as  many  copies  of 
the  Hartford  Times  are  bought  by  Hartford  people  as  there  are  of  any  other  publication  .  .  .  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Sept,  8,  1948,  says: — 


Slum 

One  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
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Quality  ‘X’  Formula 
Rates  Reader  Interest 

By  Ed.  F.  Reading 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 


“THERE  IS  STILL  an  indefin¬ 
able  factor  which  may  best 
be  designated  as  X,  the  unknown 
quantity.  ...  If  X  is  not  the 
most  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
matter,  it  certainly  is  the  most 
important,  the  most  fate-laden." 

When  P.  A.  Means,  in  a  his¬ 
torical  document,  made  the 
foregoing  statement,  he  might 
well  have  been  summarizing  the 
current  status  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  reader-intensity  interest 
— quality  “X” — in  newspapers. 

Certainly  “X”  is  not  conspicu¬ 
ous,  although  it  is  probably  the 
most  important  and  fate-laden 
discovery  yet  to  be  made  about 
newspapers. 

But  must  “X”  remain  “an  in¬ 
definable  factor?" 

Another  Yardstick 

When  will  a  yardstick  be  de¬ 
vised  that  will  measure  superior 
attractions  in  makeup?  In  good 
reporting?  In  the  reader- 
interest  bred  by  confidence  in 
the  newspaper? 

Craftsmanship  in  these  phases 
of  journalism  must  be  mirrored 
in  the  newspaper  medium.  Yet 
because  the  formula  for  this 
particular  mirror  has  not  been 
ground,  advertisers  must  now 
encircle  all  newspapers  by  an 
obdurate  trio  of  relative  in- 
flexibles:  population,  circulation 
and  milline.  (And,  sometimes, 
linage.) 

This  rigidity  of  appraisal  is 
unfair  to  the  inspired  publisher 
and  editor;  it  Is  a  boon  to  their 
irresponsible  or  complacent  op¬ 
posites. 

It  is  not  the  advertiser’s  fault 
that  he  must  judge  newspapers 
by  external  factors  alone.  If 
there  were  a  method  by  which 
internal  factors  could  be  meas¬ 
ured,  the  advertiser  would  ap¬ 
ply  them  to  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Recognition  of  the  Quality 
“X”  problem  is  widespread. 
Following  a  previous  article  on 
the  subject,  the  writer  received 
a  significant  response  despite 
obvious  flaws  in  the  proposed 
formula. 

Taking  the  sum  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  and  adding  them  to 
what  has  been  said  before,  we 
now  have  an  outline  that  seems, 
at  minimum,  a  definite  advance 
over  the  original  proposal. 

Reader  opinion,  as  such,  has 
been  eliminated.  And  two  keys 
to  answer  the  question  of  reader- 
intensity  interest  are  suggested. 
These  are: 

1 —  Degree  of  interest  within 
each  page  or  section. 

2 —  Time  spent  reading  each 
page. 

Measurement  oi  Time 

In  essence,  this  formula  Is  a 
projection  of  previous  methods 
used  to  gauge  reader-interest, 
plus  a  new  twist  to  an  old  de¬ 
vice  for  measuring  reading  time. 
The  projection  phase  of  the  for¬ 
mula  will  be  obvious  from  these 
questions  which  would  be  asked 
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among  a  cross-section  of  read¬ 
ers: 

Question  1 — Did  you  see  this 
article? 

Question  II — (If  “Yes”  to  I) 
Did  you  read  any  part  of  this 
article? 

Question  III— (If  "Yes”  to  II), 
Did  you  read  this  paragraph? 
( Start  with  first  paragraph,  then 
second,  third,  etc.,  until  reader 
indicates  his  stopping  point.) 

Now,  rather  than  an  arbitrary 
method  of  allocating  points  or 
percentages,  as  suggested  in  the 
previous  article,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  amount  of  reading  time 
spent  on  each  page  be  the  meas¬ 
uring  yardstick. 

Liberty  magazine  surveyed  a 
number  of  people  of  various 
cultural  backgrounds  to  arrive 
at  the  average  of  207  words 
read  per  minute.  This  study 
was  taken  several  years  ago,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  average 
would  be  higher  today. 

For  the  sake  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  let  us  assume  that  the 
average  is  the  same  today.  It 
would  doubtless  be  desirable  to 
break  this  down  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  read  per  second. 
Thus  about  words  are  read, 
on  an  average,  per  second. 

Help  to  Spoce  Buyer 

If  the  measurement  in  depth 
indicated  that  a  reader  had 
stayed  on  a  page  to  read  500 
words,  we  would  divide  500  by 
3V&  and  arrive  at  143  seconds 
reading  time.  The  page,  for  that 
reader,  would  be  rated  at  143. 

We  would  thereby  have  meas¬ 
ured  ( 1 )  degree  of  interest  and 
(2)  time  spent  on  the  page. 

While  it  is  obvious  how  the 
spacebuyer  and  advertiser  could 
benefit  from  a  “Quality  X”  an¬ 
alysis,  particularly  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  situation,  some  newspaper 
people  might  question  whether 
a  “Quality  X”  measurement 
would  benefit  them  to  any  im¬ 
portant  degree. 

On  the  surface,  there  appear 
to  be  some  negative  aspects. 
Such  an  analysis,  for  instance, 
would  expose  certain  news¬ 
papers  which  are  highlighted — 
not  read  in  depth — by  their 
readers. 

Actually,  however,  that  could 
be  a  positive,  not  a  negative, 
contribution  to  those  news¬ 
papers. 

The  more  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  know  about  their 
pioduct.  the  better  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  it;  to  make  it 
an  even  stronger  medium  in  re¬ 
lation  to  magazines,  radio,  and 
television. 


MID^WEST  ROTARY  COLOR 
PRINTER 

Has  available  newsprint  to  print 
50,000  to  75,000  eight-page  com¬ 
ics  or  featme  supplements 
weekly. 

Inquiries  Invited 
Box  17S1.  Editor  &  Publisher 


This  Is  how  such  a  study 
should  benefit,  not  only  news¬ 
papers  in  competitive  situations, 
but  newspapers  in  cities  where 
there  is  no  competition. 

For  some  of  the  benefits  of  an 
“X"  evaluation  are  these: 

1 —  It  is  a  measurement  of  the 
readers  over  all  attitude  toward 
his  newspaper. 

2 —  It  should  be  of  value  to  a 
newspaper  seeking  self-improve¬ 
ment. 

3 —  It  should  indicate  how 
news  and  features  can  best  be 
distributed  to  accomplish  con¬ 
sistent  editorial  intensity-inter¬ 
est  throughout  the  newspaper. 

4 —  In  local  competition  with 
radio  and  television  a  sound 
yardstick  that  will  interpret  the 
depth  of  reader  interest  through¬ 
out  the  newspaper  should  in¬ 
dicate  dramatically  to  advertis¬ 
ers  the  impact  of  the  newspaper 
upon  its  readers.  Neither  radio 
nor  television  have  yet  come  up 
with  a  formula  which  measures 
intensity  interest,  and  there  are 
indications  that  their  particular 
medium  eliminates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  devising  such  a  for¬ 
mula. 

5 —  An  intensity-interest  ratio 
—a  mathematical  interpretation 
of  quality  “X” — would  add  a 
third  dimensional  stature  to  the 
newspapers.  The  tendency  to 
group  newspapers  as  pea's  in  a 
pod  would  be  overcome.  Their 
flexibility,  which  long  has  been 
their  forte,  would  gain  strength 
fiom  a  personality  measure¬ 
ment.  Varying  degrees  of  en¬ 
terprise,  vigor,  and  integrity 
would  be  reflected  in  varying 
degrees  of  reader  interest. 

In  summary,  it  seems  desir¬ 
able  for  newspapers  to  .stress  in 
more  concrete  form  than  ever 
the  fact  that  one  unit  of  circu¬ 
lation  for  one  newspaper  is  not 
necessarily  equal  to  one  unit  of 
circulation  in  another  news¬ 
paper.  The  formula  proposed 
in  this  article  undoubtedly 
needs  much  more  discussion 
and  resultant  improvement.  It 
is  submitted  with  the  thought 
that  it  will  stimulate  such  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Whatever  the  yardstick  de¬ 
termined  upon  any  move  that 
will  lead  to  a  definition  of  at 
least  some  of  the  so-called  news¬ 
paper  intangibles  should  prove 
a  major  contribution  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  of  all  newspapers. 
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HERE’S  A 


REASON  WHE 


The  Shawnee  News-Star 
Should  Be  “A  Must” 
on  your  list. 

SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1948 

75  New  Accounts  and 
Products  have  been  added 
as  General  Advertisers. 


THIS  IS 

POSITIVE  PROOF 
THAT  OKLAHOMA’S 
5th  LARGEST  MAR¬ 
KET  IS  A  FIELD 
THAT  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURER  SHOULD 
NOT  OVERLOOK 
WHEN  PLANNING 
ADVERTISING 
SCHEDULES. 


''Results  are  Best  When 
There's  No  Waste  Coverage^’ 
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•ffow  -to  deav/  a  Conclusion ! 


Total  employment  in  the  United  States 


has  increased  43%  since  1939.  In  Mil< 


waukee  county,  the  increase  is  60%! 


Income  in  the  United  States  has  in< 


creased  188%  since  1939.  In  Milwaukee 


county,  the  increase  is  216%! 


In  Milwaukee  county  in  June,  1948,  there 


were  152,700  factory  production  work- 


tsers. 


ers.  This  compares  with  151,200  in  June, 


1947,  and  a  monthly  average  during  1947 


Factory  payrolls  in  Milwaukee  county 


amount  to  $9,178,000  weekly.  This  is 


3V2  times  the  1939  level! 


In  this  far  better-than-average  market. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  alone  reaches 


9  out  of  10  families  every  day.  Journal 


home  delivered  circulation  in  the  city 


lone  (Milwaukee  county)  is  five  times 


as  large  as  any  other  newspaper. 


Owning  and  eptratlng  sfaflent  WTMJ,  WTMJ-fhl,  WTMJ-TV  In  kHlwoaknn 
and  WSAU.  WSAU-fM  In  Wnutan.  Wl$. 


He  knows  what  war  means 
and  has  been  wounded  many 
times.  He  lost  an  eye  in  the 
last  battle  of  the  Blitz  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Meik  came  to  America  ast 
year  after  a  Mission  in  Russia 
for  his  English  papers,  for  whom 
he  now  occasionally  corre¬ 
sponds,  but  he  has  cast  his  life 
in  America  now.  He  had  joined 
the  Mormon  Church  while  in 
London,  and  now  is  front-page 
columnist  for  the  church-owned 
had  Obviously  these  experiences  paper  in  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
irice  and  many  more  to  follow  make  wife  and  daughter  are  with  him 
re-  Meik  a  more  or  less  serious  and  will  become  Americans 
man  and  his  Deseret  News  col-  soon,  as  he  intends  to.  A  son, 

umns  are  equally  obviously  de-  Colvin,  is  a  captain  in  the  reg- 

voted  to  serious  matters.  No  alar  British  army, 

clown  of  the  daily  press  is  Meik  says  he  likes  columning 
Meik.  He  restricts  himself  al-  better  than  any  other  form  of 
r  most  entirely  to  world  affairs,  newspaper  worK. 

.  Meik  really  got  into  column-  Meik  feels— a'pd  so  do  his 
Jw  ing  through  the  sheerest  acci-  many  readers — that  his  comment 
"  \  dent.  Forced,  due  to  ailing  war  on  world  matters  is  doing  a 

t  wounds,  to  leave  the  tropics  in  nationally  valuable  service. 

1928,  he  took  to  writing  books 

on  travel.  Among  the  better  ,  . . . . . 

,  known  ones  are:  “People  of  the  ^ — i  ^  ~ 

Leaves.”  “Zambese  Interlude.”  1^^'  .  _ 

"Devils  Drums.”  “Veils  of  Fear,”  ^  I  p_!j_ 

“Curse  of  Red  Shiva,”  “White  JZZL 

-put  Collar  Man,”  and  “Nemesis  J  , 

list  Over  Hitler.’  ( 

rhen  His  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  \ 

did  the  trick.  His  friendship  J  \ 

ex-  with  Haile  Selassie  caused  him  ^  /  / 

the  to  remain  there  awhile  and,  with 

lum-  Mussolini  attacking,  Meik  made  • — .  / yr 
City  connections  with  the  D.  C.  ' 

Thomapson  -  Long  newspapers. 
was  the  large  Scot  chain,  and  later  ^ 

and  took  up  the  coveted  posts  with 
the  the  People,  Illustrated  and  John  '  /  '<:  / 

the  Bull.  V  / 

with  This  correspondence  won  him  '/  X  />  '•  — 

for  the  offer  of  a  price  on  his  head  —  \  /  XT 

10,-  from  II  Duce.  ~~  y  - — 


limn 


Vivien  Meik  Is  Man 
With  Price  on  Head 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 


Meik  worked  first  on  a  rice 
plantation  in  Borneo.  When  the 
first  world  war  broke  out  he 
was  commissioned  in  Calcutta 
and  assigned  to  the  6th  division, 
which  later  fought  at  Bagdad 
and  the  siege  of  Kut.  He  es¬ 
caped  after  that  one,  through 
the  enemy  lines,  and  crossed 
Persia  to  Tehran  and  made  his 
way  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  where 
he_  joined  the  Russians.  He 
rejoined  his  outfit  in  India. 

After  demobilization  he  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of  the  Bengal-Nag- 
pur  Railway  as  assistant  traf¬ 
fic  manager.  Later  he  was 
transferred  on  loan  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Eastern  Railroad  in  Man¬ 
churia  on  a  special  mission, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  in 
Rome  on  business  and  saw  Mus- 
solinis  famous  (or  Infamous) 
troops  march  on  Rome. 

After  this,  he  went  back  to 
India  and  then  to  Central  Africa 
with  a  group  of  railways.  Stud¬ 
ying  potential  routes  for  new 
rail  lines  there,  he  walked  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  walking  every  foot 
of  the  distance  traveled  by  Liv¬ 
ingstone  and  (centuries  earlier) 
by  Vasco  de  Gama.  He  was 
then  the  youngest  elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute  of  Transport 
in  London. 


WHEN  YOU  READ 
RELIGIOUS  ADS  . 


That  are  strikingly  illustrated. 
That  tell  brief,  compelling  stories. 
That  bring  goodwill  and  popular¬ 
ity, 

That  render  a  service  for  church 
and  community, 

That  earn  a  substantial  profit. 
That  are  running  in  over  400 
newspapers. 

Then  you  are  reading  the  KEIS¬ 
TER  ADS,  the  largest  series 
of  religious  ads  ever  prepared 
for  the  American  press. 

Over  200  ads  in  mat  form  com¬ 
plete  from  which  to  choose.  Both 
5-column  and  3-column  mats 
available. 

Write  today  for  proofs  and  full 
information. 


That's  to  remind  him  how 
The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  covers  Iowa 


Like  a  tent  is  right!  In  all  of  Iowa,  there  is  not  a  single  county 
less  than  27%  covered  by  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 
And  in  81  of  the  99  counties,  coverage  is  50%  or  more! 

TheDes  Moines  Sunday  Register  circulates  500,000  copies 
— only  nine  cities  have  papers  with  a  greater  circulation. 

And  don’t  overlook  Iowa’s  buying  power  —  it’s  close  to 
five  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
reaches  70%  of  all  the  buyers  in  the  state. .  .wraps  them  up 
in  one  lush  package...  and  delivers  them  to  you  fora  milline 
rate  of  $1.70 ! 

ABC  CIRCULATION  MARCH  31,  1948 
Daily  368,703  Sunday  500,437 


DEPARTMENT  P 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


The  DesMoiives  Register andTribune 
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the  CANTON,  OHIO  Market 


To  do  a  complete  job  in  busy,  prosperous,  populous  Northeastern 
Ohio,  the  compact  and  responsive  Canton  Market  is  a  **must’*  on 
every  schedule. 

Local  loyalty  to  its  one  home  newspaper  assures  national  advertisers 
of  rich  dividends  from  within  the  firm  boundaries  of  Canton’s 
Retail  Trade  Zone. 


t  A  RICH  MARKET  —  339, OOO  brand  conscious 
consumers  ...  an  effective  buying  income  of  S392,- 
161,000*  in  Stark  County  alone  .  .  .  plus  the  buying 
power  of  one  of  Ohio’s  richest  farm  areas. 

t  A  STABILIZED  MARKET  — 173  diversified  in¬ 
dustries  and  an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million 
dollars  keep  sales  at  a  constant  high. 

t  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  _  The  Can¬ 
ton  Repository  is  99.3%  home  delivered  in  the  city 
zone  .  .  .  88.9%  home  delivered  throughout  Stark 
County.  It’s  the  ideal  newspaper  for  a  test  campaign. 

19-18  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


Howland  Says  Admen 
Must  Be  Salesmen 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Joe  Howland  is  a 

"sales  -  minded’’  advertising 
man.  In  his  new  position,  he 
continues  to  put 
into  practice  his 
Ion  g  -  estab¬ 
lished  convic¬ 
tion  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man¬ 
ager  should  be 
a  sales  -  minded 
man. 

All  of  which 
is  one  way  of 
saying  that  Jo¬ 
seph  G.  How¬ 
land,  newly-ap- 
irainted  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Mo¬ 
torola,  Inc.,  Chicago  radio  and 
television  manufacturing  firm, 
is  ideally  fitted  for  his  new  job 
which  he  took  over  Sept.  1. 

He  brings  plenty  of  “sales 
know  how’’  to  the  task  of  direct¬ 
ing  Motorola’s  greatly-expanded 
advertising  program. 

He  has  been  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  for  20  years,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  resigned  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  for  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Appliance  Division  of 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  Presteline 
electric  ranges.  He  previously 
was  an  account  executive  for 
W.  W,  Garrison  &  Co.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency  and  at  one 
time  he  was  associated  with  the 
radio  advertising  division  of 
Stewart- Warner  Corp. 

Howland  expressed  his  oper¬ 
ating  philosophy  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  when  he  said,  in 
simple,  direct  terms: 

“I  have  always  gone  on  the 
theory  that,  insofar  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  are  concerned,  a 
product  is  NOT  sold  by  the 
manufacturer  until  that  product 
is  soid  to  the  consumer— then 
and  only  then  is  it  sold” 
Integrate  Ads-Sales 

Warming  up  to  his  subject 
in  a  recent  interview,  Howland 
declared  that  advertising’s  very 
existence  is  entirely  from  the 
staiiopoint  of  moving  merchan¬ 
dise.  “And  moving  merchan- 
dL<e  is  a  sales  and  advertising 
job,”  he  emphasized. 

“Take  all  the  frills  out  of  the 
advertising  picture,  and  what 
is  it?  It’s  a  powerful  arm  of 
the  sales  organi/atioa  of  any 
company,  whether  it  manuf.io- 
tures  pencils  or  iawnmowcu. 

'  Having  that  as  a  basic  funda¬ 
mental,  I  fee.  th't  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  sales  manager 
should  integrate  their  policies 
very  closely.  I  don’t  think  that 
any  adveitising  manager  should 
close  his  eyes,  or  pull  hims.^If 
into  his  shell,  when  it  comes  to 
recognizing  market  conditions  as 
they  affect  the  product  of  h:s 
company.  He  should  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  ‘hi  mt'-chan- 
I’.’siiig  and  distribution  policy  of 
ail  firm  as  is  the  sales  manager. 

Howland  continued  to  explain 
that  only  by  being  intimately 
acquaint^  with  the  compiete 
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distributor  dealer  picture  of  the 
company,  can  an  advertising 
manager  intelligently  set  £or‘h 
advertising  policies  that  will 
produce  final  results — that  is 
sales. 

As  a  result  of  such  a  policy, 
the  most  essential  part  of  adver¬ 
tising  follow-through  is  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  down  to  the  dealer-consumer 
level,  by  any  and  all  processes 
used  by  the  ad  manager  and  his 
agency,  he  asserted.  And  that 
is  where  newspaper  advertising 
fits  so  beautifully  into  any  well- 
integrated  advertising-merchan¬ 
dising  sales  promotion  program, 
he  hastened  to  point  out. 

Parenthetically,  the  letter  “a” 
in  advertising  means  “action,” 
as  far  as  Joe  Howland  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  he  operates  on  such 
a  basis  in  getting  things  done, 
from  the  preparation  of  ads 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  detail  in 
the  way  of  dealer  poiiit-of-sale 
helps.  His  red  hair  is  a  tip 
off  to  his  hard-driving  approach 
to  any  phase  of  his  many-sided 
job  at  Motorola. 

Stresses  Merchandising 

“When  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  places  his  space  order  and 
okays  his  ad  copy,  and  it  runs, 
and  he  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  sttiug  it  in  print,  to 
my  mind,  he  has  only  done  one- 
half  of  his  job,”  he  told  E&P. 
“Before  that  ad  ever  breaks  on 
the  newsstands,  he  should  have 
arranged  for  reprints  of  the  ad, 
together  with  other  sales  promo¬ 
tional  material  and  dealer  tie-in 
ads,  to  aid  the  dealer  merchan¬ 
dise  the  product  at  the  retail 
level  with  as  complete  a  pack¬ 
age  as  is  humanly  possible  to 
ofler. 

“When  you  go  into  the  eco¬ 
nomic  battlefield  of  selling  mer¬ 
chandise.  you  are  not  only  .  om- 
peting  with  products  in  your 
ewn  line,  but  for  the  entire 
consumer  dollar.  If  you  are 
not  fully  prepared  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  merchandising  follow- 
through,  you  are  in  much  the 
same  position  as  a  boxer  v/ho 
e.iters  the  ring  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  his  back.  National 
ad  copy  is  one  gloved  hand, 
merchandising  is  the  other.  You 
need  both  mits  to  fight  today’s 
sales  battles.” 

Howland  advanced  another 
cogent  reason  for  a  proper  ad¬ 
vertising  -  merchandising  policy 
on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer 
with  a  nationally-advertised 
product.  Certain  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  said,  are  sold  on  a  selec¬ 
tive  dealer  basis.  Consequently, 
when  a  manufacturer  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  selective  dealer  pattern, 
he  enters  into  an  agreement,  on 
a  franchise  basis,  which  places 
his  product  completely  in  tie 
hand«  of  that  particular  dealer. 

Defines  National  Ads 

“It  is  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager’s  job  to  give  that  dealer 
the  necessary  point-of-sales  ma¬ 
terial,  including  newspaper  ads, 
to  identify  the  dealer  as  the 


manufacturers  authorized  deal¬ 
er  in  that  community.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  who  has  this  type  of 
relations  with  dealer*  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  GHQ  with  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  field, 
each  wearing  a  di-stinctive  uni¬ 
form  of  identification.’ 

At  this  point,  Howland  set 
forth  the  distinction  between 
vhat  he  considers  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  point  of-saies  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  again  used  mili¬ 
tary  terms  to  define  his  oojec- 
tive. 

“When  GHQ  decides  to  attack 
a  given  position  the  high  com¬ 
mand  orders  a  heavy  artillery, 
naval  or  aerial  barrage  upon 
the  objective,”  he  said.  “They 
call  that  barrage — whether  it 
be  land,  naval  or  from  the  air 
— the  softening  up  process. 
What  that  refers  to  in  adver¬ 
tising  is  softening  up  of  sales 
resistance  of  the  consuming 
public.  This  bombardment  is 
your  national  advertising. 

Need  Foot  Soldiers 

“Any  seasoned  general  will 
readily  admit  that  no  objective 
has  ever  been  taken  and  re¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  this  bar¬ 
rage  alone,”  he  continued.  “To 
effectively  gain  the  objective 
and  hold  it,  GHQ  knows  they 
must  send  out  the  land  forces 
to  hit  the  beaches,  or  go  over 
the  top.  It  takes  foot  soldiers 
to  do  that.  These  foot  soldiers, 
who  do  this  final  job  at  the 
point  of  sale,  are  dealer  tie-in 
ads  in  newspapers  and  other 
local  sales  promotional  material. 
A  well-coordinated  combination 
of  national  and  point-O'f-sales 
advertising  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer’s  GHQ  will  in¬ 
variably  produce  the  desired 
sales  results.” 

Turning  to  Motorola’s  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  program  for  the 
balance  of  1948,  Howland  told 
E&P:  “We  are  very  much  sold 
on  the  value  of  local  impact  of 
advertising.  We  will  continue 
to  expand  our  newspaper  and 
dealer  aids  program.” 

Big  Co-op  Campaign 

Motorola  newspaper  ads  will 
continue  to  emphasize  the  firm’s 
television  receivers. 

Full-page  and  half-page  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  ads  will  be 
used  on  both  television  sets  ( in¬ 
troducing  three  new  models) 
and  Motorola  home  radios. 

Motorola  believes  in  its  own 
medicine,  so  to  speak,  in  that 
it  was  the  first  sponsor  of  a  TV 


WANTED 

Display  Salesman 

L«rg«  metropolitan  daily  hai 
iplandid  opportunity  for  a  dis¬ 
play  lalasman  with  dapartmant 
store  and  specialty  shop  ex¬ 
perience.  This  paper  is  the 
leader,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  in  a  big  Eastern  city.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  1683,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


network  program,  emanating 
from  WNBT,  Philadelphia,  ami 
carried  over  the  Eastern  video 
network  hooking  up  with  New  1 
York,  Boston,  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

Renews  TV  Program  | 

This  video  program,  “The  Na 
ture  of  Things,”  featuring  Dr 
Roy  K.  Marshall,  who  explains 
in  layman’s  language  the  scien 
tilic  theory  back  of  many  com 
monplace  physical  phenomena 
is  now  in  its  second  13-week 
cycle  and  has  been  renewed  for 
a  third  series.  Television  sets 
are.  naturally,  “plugged”  by  Mo 
torola  during  this  program. 

In  addition.  Motorola  is  con 
tinuing  its  weekly  series  of  na 
tionai  magazine  ads,  featuring 
both  TV  and  home  radio  sets 
with  full  page  copy  in  12  publi 
cations. 

Thus.  Motorola  by  “land,  sea 
and  air"  wiil  be  laying  down  a 
heavy  barrage  of  national  ad 
vertising,  adequately  backed  by 
point-of-sale  “foot  soldiers'  to 
gain  and  hold  the  firm’s  objec 
tive — increased  sales  of  TV  and 
radio  sets  between  now  and 
Christmas. 

All  of  which  is  keeping  “Gl 
Joe”  Howland  on  the  march, 
since  he  succeeded  Victor  A 
Irvine,  who  recently  retired  be 
cause  of  poor  health,  after  serv 
ing  with  Motorola  for  the  last 
16  years.  Robert  J.  Flanagan, 
who  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Irvine, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  working  closely  with  sales 
minded  Joe  Howland.  Gourfain 
Cobb  Advertising  Agency  places 
the  Motorola  account. 


Q:-  What’s  the 
LARGEST  NET  PAID 
DAILY  SOUTH  OF 
LOS  ANGELES? 


a:< 


The 

Long  Bench 

PRESS- 

TELEGRAM 

Doorstep  Delivery  to 
more  than  2  out  of 
overy  3  Long  Booeh 
homos! 

Represented  Nationally  by 
CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  lac. 
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FOLKS,  MEET  Wilbur- 


Wonderful  fellow!  Odd  looking?  Naaah! 

He’s  just  checking  color  proofs! 

Dark  glasses  guarantee  a  dim  view.  Hoss 
blinkers  block  out  sidelights  and  Powers  models. 
Ear  muffs  intercept  salestalk  and  stuff. 

Dandy  disguise,  too,  when  clients  or  account 
men  are  looking  for  him. 

Wilbur,  you  might  say,  is  the  Einstein 
of  engraving  buyers . . .  man  with  the  "  , 

microscopic  eye,  and  a  camera  conscience.^ 

He  piasters  proofs  with  comments  on  ^ 
light  distortion,  film  thickness,  emulsion,  ^  ^ 
chrome  content,  dot  disparity . . .  causes  hardened 
card-holders  to  punch  out  early  and  snivel  over 
double  Scotches  in  some  dark  saloon.  But . . . 

” Wonderful . .  .just  wonderful!” 

That’s  all  Wilbur  said  last  week  when  he 
saw  Intaglio’s  color  proofs  of  the  new 
gravure  ads. 

In  fact,  that’s  all  Wilbur  said  last  week! 

No  words,  from  nobody,  do  we  value  more. 

Because  Wilbur  is  a  very  tough  customer, 
and  his  kind  word  is  harder  to  come  by  than  a 
Graphic  Arts  Award! 


For  a  dozen  years  Intaglio  has  been 
preparing  gravure  copy  for  reproduction  .  . . 
and  satisfying  tough  customers! 

Getting  better  every  year,  too!  And  helping 
gravure  printers  to  do  a  better  job. 

Send  us  the  original  art,  text  proof,  pattern, 
schedule  of  publications  and  sizes  . . .  and  your 
gravure  production  problems  are  over! 

Advance  proofs  are  available  for  approval. 

Positives  preserving  maximum  values  . . . 
modified  when  necessary  to  meet  mechanical 
requirements  of  individual  publications,  assure 
fine  reproduction  in  the  whole  list.  And  printers 
know  they  can  rely  on  Intaglio  positives. 


Before  publication  pre-prints  of  gravure 
advertisements  for  dealer  distribution  and 
merchandising — are  available  at  lower  cost,  on 
Intaglio’s  unique  new  multiple  proving  press  . . . 

When  gravure  art  is  also  used  in  letterpress, 
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Light  in  the  West 


By  Forrest  V.  Williams 

ACROSS  the  editorial  desk  a 

shadow  fell.  Framed  in  the 
doorway  stood  a  man  with  a 
gun.  The  editor  laid  down  his 
pencil  and  rose  to  meet — 
death.  .  .  . 

The  Pioneer  and  Democrat 
missed  an  issue.  The  office 
hands  were  in  the  field  against 
the  Indians  or  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  town,  throwing  up  breast¬ 
works  to  meet  the  threatened 
attack.  .  .  . 

Fire  swept  the  young  city  of 
Seattle.  Sixty-four  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  were  burned 
out,  with  a  loss  of  $10,000,000. 
Not  a  business  building  was  left 
standing  intact.  But  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  Post-Intelligencer  came 
out  as  usual,  printed  in  the 
home  of  its  owner.  .  .  . 

Foundations  of  a  State 

Newspapering  met  with  more 
than  just  economic  hazards  in 
the  pioneer  era  of  Washington 
Territory,  the  timbered  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
To  the  problem  of  transporting 
type  and  presses  to  that  iso¬ 
lated  far  corner  of  the  country 
were  added  all  the  hardships  of 
life  in  frontier  communities  still 
endangered  by  hostile  Indians 
and  lawless  white  men. 

Despite  all  this,  newspapers 
were  establish^  on  that  last 
frontier,  and  the  rugged  men 
who  ran  them  helped  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  state.  Some 
guessed  wrong  in  choosing  their 
locations  and  today  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  their  publishing  enter¬ 
prises  are  a  few  time-yellowed 
copies  gathering  dust  in  for¬ 
gotten  corners  of  the  libraries 
of  the  Northwest.  The  papers 
died  with  the  boom  towns  in 
which  they  had  briefly  flour¬ 
ished. 

But  the  descendants  of  some 
of  those  that  survived  are  to¬ 
day  serving  the  tall  cities  of 
stone  that  rose  where  less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  stood  only 
the  forests. 

Western  Flavor  in  Titles 

Even  the  names  of  those  early- 
day  papers  bore  the  flavor  of 
the  West.  There  was  the 
Rosalia  Rustler,  the  Bunch 
Grass  Realm,  the  Peoples’ 
Broadax,  the  Miner,  the  Nug¬ 
get,  the  Far  West  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  West. 

Then  there  was  the  Palouse 
Boomerang,  the  Pasco  Head¬ 
light,  the  Cyclop  (with  no  “s” 
on  the  name),  the  Ray,  the  Eye, 
the  Watchman,  the  Northern 
Light,  the  Prompter,  the  Patri¬ 
arch,  the  Localizer,  the  Truth 
Teller,  the  Fin-Back  and  the 
Rebel  Battery. 

The  difficulties  of  setting  up 
a  publishing  plant  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  even  as  late  as  1885  are 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  John 
B.  Slater,  who  founded  t  he 
Stevens  County  Miner  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  that  year.  In  trans¬ 
porting  his  equipment  from 
Walla  Walla  to  Colville,  his 
wagon  overturned  in  Blue 
Creek  and  the  printing  outfit 
was  ruined.  When  the  paper 
finally  appeared,  the  first  60 


copies  sold  for  50  cents  each. 

Copies  of  another,  earlier 
paper  sold  for  10  times  that 
sum.  It  was  the  Puget  Sound 
Herald,  established  in  Steila- 
coom  near  the  head  of  the 
Sound  by  Charles  Prosch,  who 
had  been  a  printer  and  news¬ 
paperman  in  San  Francisco.  It 
obtained  the  first  news  of  gold 
strikes  on  the  Fraser  River  to 
the  north  in  British  Columbia. 
Copies  of  the  paper  sent  to  San 
Francisco  sold  for  $1  each  at 
the  wharf,  and  in  succeeding 
weeks  for  $5  a  copy. 

Galley  Proofs  in  Demand 
Mr.  Prosch  later  recorded 
that: 

“When  these  (copies  of  the 
editions)  were  exhausted,  galley 
proofs  of  the  mining  news, 
which  had  been  sent  because  no 
more  copies  of  the  paper  could 
be  got  off  the  press,  sold  as 
readily  at  the  same  price.’’ 

Steilacoom,  which  had  rivaled 
the  Territorial  capitol  in  1858 
when  Prosch  established  his 
paper,  declined  however  after 
six  years  and  he  suspended  pub¬ 
lication.  In  later  years  he 
wrote: 

“Several  papers  were  started 
in  Steilacoom  by  printers  am¬ 
bitious  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  resuscitating  the  town,  but 
the  town  didn’t  resuscitate 
under  their  efforts.  One  of  the 
printers  (a  young  Swede  named 
Dickens)  actually  died  in  the 
harness.” 

Steilacoom  is  today  a  quiet 
little  town  of  less  than  1,000 
people. 

Many  of  the  more  than  300 
papers  started  during  Terri¬ 
torial  days  in  Washington  met 
a  similar  fate.  Of  the  Oakes- 
dale  (Whitman  County)  Breeze, 
a  successor  wrote: 

“Gone — the  Oakesdale  Breeze. 
Like  all  things  mortal,  this  pub¬ 
lication  has  lived  its  ephemeral 
day  and  passed  to  the  beyond. 
It  will  blow  no  more,  but  from 
the  ashes  of  this  windy  ancestor 
has  sprung  the  Sun.  which  rises 
above  the  literary  horizon  with 
modest  but  benignant  light  and 
which  proposes  to  shine  with  an 
equal  ray  on  all." 

Regarding  the  Stevens  County 
Recorder  of  1886  a  contemporary 
reported  that  “it  became  em¬ 
broiled  in  a  political  misunder¬ 
standing  and  after  a  short  but 
feverish  life  of  two  months  it 
fell  under  the  wheels  and  its 
life  was  crushed  out.” 

Mr.  Prosch,  in  “Washington 
Press  Association  Proceedings, 
1887-1890,”  made  other  interest¬ 
ing  notes.  Concerning  Eldridge 
Miorse,  who  founded  the  North¬ 
ern  Star  in  the  town  of  Sno¬ 
homish  in  1876,  he  wrote  that: 
“Mr.  Morse,  a  year  or  two  later, 
undertook  the  publication  of  a 
monthly,  one  or  two  numbers 
of  which  completely  bankrupted 
him.  Since  then  this  gentleman 
has  confined  himself  to  writing 
what  he  knows  about  the  glacial 
period.” 

Of  W.  C.  Clark,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  Bunch  Grass  Realm 
at  Rockford,  Spokane  County, 


in  July  of  1888,  Prosch  noted 
that  “Mr.  Clark  combines  novel 
writing  with  his  legitimate  call¬ 
ing.” 

Olympia,  today  the  capitol  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  was  a 
frontier  village  in  1852.  There 
in  that  dusty  little  town,  on 
Sept.  11  of  that  year,  was  born 
the  first  newspaper  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  late  Prof.  Edmond  S. 
Meany,  himself  a  pioneer  news¬ 
paperman  of  the  Territory  and 
in  later  years  its  leading  his¬ 
torian,  related  that  the  paper 
‘“was  founded  by  James  W. 
Wiley  and  Thomas  F.  McElroy, 
using  an  old  press  built  by 
Adam  Ramage  of  Philadelphia, 
believed  to  have  been  the  first 
builder  of  presses  in  America.” 

Said  Professor  Meany: 

“This  press  had  been  used  in 
Mexico  for  the  printing  of  pro- 
nunciamentos  until  1834,  when 
it  was  moved  to  Monterey,  Calif., 
for  a  similar  service.  In  1846  it 
was  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
where  the  Star  and  later  the 
Alta  California  were  printed  on 
it.  When  Thomas  J.  Dryer  es¬ 
tablished  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  on  Dec.  4,  1850  this  same 
old  press  printed  the  first  issue. 
After  serving  in  Olympia  it 
printed  the  first  newspaper  in 
Seattle.  It  is  now  a  prized  relic 
in  the  University  of  Washington 
museum  in  Seattle.” 

Wiley  and  McElroy  named 
their  paper  the  Columbian,  be¬ 
cause  at  that  time  people  north 
of  the  Columbia  River  were 
agitating  for  the  division  of 
Oregon  Territory  into  two  parts, 
the  northern  half  to  be  known 
as  the  Territory  of  Columbia. 
Subsequently  the  name  of  the 
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first  president  was  chosen  for  it 
instead. 

One  reason  the  paper  was  es¬ 
tablished  was  to  promote  the 
creation  of  the  new  territory. 

In  December  of  1853  the 
paper’s  name  was  changed  to 
the  Washington  Pioneer  and  it 
announced  it  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  “body  and  boots  ’  from 
Whig  influence  and  that  it 
would  thenceforth  be  “a 
straightout,  radical  Democratic 
journal.”  It  received  its  third 
name,  the  Pioneer  and  Demo- 
Democrat,  in  February,  1854, 
when  an  interest  was  purchased 
by  N.  H.  Doyle. 

It  skipped  an  issue  during  an 
uprising  of  Indians  against  the 
whites  in  1855,  and  on  Nov.  9 
of  that  year  it  resumed  with 
the  explanation  that  the  hands 
in  the  office  had  been  “either 
acting  as  volunteers  or  engaged 
in  the  work  of  fortifying  Olym¬ 
pia.” 

Under  the  ownership  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Furste,  between  May  of 
1858  and  November  of  1860,  the 
paper  was  said  to  have  cleared 
$10,000,  largely  from  the  Terri¬ 
torial  printing  contract. 

This  first  newspaper  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territoiw  suspended  in 
the  spring  of  1861  after  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  first  Repub¬ 
lican  administration — a  fate  not 
unusual  in  early  days  for  news¬ 
papers  tied  to  the  fortunes  of 
political  parties. 

The  second  paper  published 
in  the  Territory  was  the  Puget 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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'Emergency' 

Lyman.  Nebr.— 'The  editor  oi 
the  weekly  Leader  declared 
"on  emergency"  recently,  due 
to  a  preu  breakdown.  Labor 
Day.  rain  and  the  county  fair. 

"To  iocilitate  production." 
he  adTieed  readers,  "our  door 
will  be  closed  each  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  afternoon 
from  now  on  .  .  .  That  is  NOT 
an  invitation  to  come  to  the 
apartment  door.  If  you  hove 
written  items,  slip  them  under 
the  door." 


Sound  Courier,  established  at  ^ 

Steilacoom  in  1855  by  William  »  ^ 

B.  Affleck  and  E.  T.  Gunn.  It 
continued  about  a  year.  test 

The  Washington  Standard  was 
established  in  Olympia  on  Nov. 

17,  1860,  by  John  Miller  Mur- 
phy,  who  had  been  drama  critic 
for  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Pioneer  witi 

nnd  Democrat,  the  Standard  got 
all  the  public  patronage.  Pub- 

Usher  Murphy  espoused  the 

Union  cause  throughout  the 

Civil  War.  ollic 

Switched  to  Democrats 
However,  he  defended  Presi-  self 

dent  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  he 

difflculties  following  the  war,  T 

and  in  1868  he  went  perma-  trar 

nently  into  the  Democratic  the 

camp.  Thereafter  he  enjoyed  Pos . . „ _ 

the  profits  of  state  printing  only  In  1886  the  paper  was  sold  to 
when  his  party  was  successful;  Leigh  S.  J.  Hunt,  a  recent  ar- 

He  sold  his  paper  in  1912.  rival  from  Iowa.  Under  his 

The  Overland  Pres*  was  born  guidance  the  paper  survived  the  Bagley, 

in  Olympia  July  29,  1861,  of  disastrous  Seattle  Fire  of  June  ^ 

an  inspiration  that  grew  out  6,  1889  which  reduced  every 

of  the  Jockeying  of  two  earl/  building  in  the  business  district 

Onadian  newspapers  for  Civil  to  ruins,  including  the  paper’s 

War  news.  plant  at  Yesler  Way  and  Post 

Alonzo  M.  Poe  was  the  Olym-  Street, 
ma  agent  at  that  time  for  the  Before  the  em 
PrcM  of  Victoria,  British  Co-  the  salvaged  frai 

lumbia — 100  miles  up  Puget  ing  materials  hi 

Sound  from  Oly  ~  —  . 

newspaper’s  rival 
was  the  Colonist 


tted  to  bail  operators  of  the  sawmills  which  The  Foruni  Mrries  no  adver 
iiCTi  town’s  in-  tising,  is  rapidly  becoming  self 

ss  after  two  dustry  could  well  afford  to  con-  sufficient  and  eschews  politics 
came  one  of  tribute  toward  meeting  the  cost  .  Its  weekly  contents  ordinarily 
the  Seattle  of  the  news  that  came  by  wire,  include  one  detailed  story,  glv 
He  pointed  out  it  would  cost  »ng  the  facts  about  an  industry 
them  “’less  than  the  price  of  a  in  Los  Angeles  or  Los  Angeles 
glass  of  larger  a  week.”  t-  . 

The  late  Clarence  B.  (Pop)  Recently  the  Forum  began  a 
"  ^  ^  himself  an  early-day  of  article  tracmg  the 

Seattle  newspaperman,  de-  costs  of  food  Items,  step  by 
scribed  in  his  book,  “The  His-  step,  from  t^heir  inception  to  the 
tory  of  Seattle,”  how  Editor  table,  establishing  the  cwt  of 
Watson  met  the  telegraph  tolls  each  step  and  showing  the  ne 
when  dispatches  bearing  Civil  cessity  of  our  present  distribu 
War  news  came  for  the  Gazette.  ° 

Said  Mr.  Bagley: 

“The  telegraph  operator 
would  hunt  up  Watson,  a  task 
somewhat  simplified  by  the 
of  4  th  spwirseness  of  the  population, 

- - -  v^.reet  in  and  inform  him  that  there  was 

strove  for  the  latest  news  of  Seattle.  There,  on  the  following  a  war  dispatch  at  the  office, 

ithe  Civil  War  then  being  fought  morning,  a  small  two-page  paper  “Watson  would  then  call  on 

In  ‘“The  States.”  was  Lssued.  chronicling  the  fire  several  opulent  and  liberal  cit- 

At  that  time  the  steamer  Eliza  and  announcing  that  new  ma-  izens  of  the  town,  tell  them  of 
Anderson  used  to  leave  Olym-  chinery  had  already  been  or-  the  dispatch,  and  collect  25 
pia  for  Victoria  every  Monday  dered  for  the  newspaper.  The  cents  from  each  of  them  to  pay 
morning.  The  Colonist  out  Post-Intelligencer  was  a  power-  the^ils. 

aboard  her  a  special  reporter,  ful  force  in  heartening  the  citi-  message  would  be  given 

In  Olympia  he  gathered  all  the  zens  to  begin  the  rebuilding  to  him  ai^  set  in  type.  The 
war  news  received  there  during  which  has  resulted  in  the  mod-  type  would  be  locked  up  on  a 

the  week.  During  the  voyage  ern  city  of  Seattle.  galley  and  an  e^ara  for  each 

back  to  Victoria  he  ^ited  the  Likewise  surviving  the  fire  subscriber  run  off.  Later  the 

news  and  upon  the  ship’s  arrival  was  the  Times,  another  Seattle  dispatches  would  appear  in  the 

the  Colonist  rushed  into  print  naily.  whose  roots  go  back  to  G«ette. 

with  it.  thus  scooping  its  rival  three  early  journals — the  Chron-  .  pioneers  of  nev^papering 
the  Press  ^  ’  tele  ( 1881 ),  the  Call  ( 1885)  and  in  Washington  s  e^ly  Territorial 

Poe  the  Olvmoia  aeent  for  ‘^e  Press  (1886).  Bought  by  days  are  gone, 
the  Press  mov^*^  to  ovIlLr^I  the  late  Col.  Alden  J.  Blethen  is  the  roar  of 

thfs  Sdvantae?  Ho  i"  1896.  the  Times  serves  the  the  shouts  of 

with  MHler  if  the”wasldngtoS  afternoon  field;  the  Post-Intelli-  stone  canyons  c 

Stand^d  to  L  JL  Ju  gencer  the  morning.  The  latter  Perhaps  they  s 

Sit^^foReit  J*  an!,  has  been  a  unit  in  the  Hearst  Ine  elbows  of 
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no  wonder  we’re  proud.  Every  week  more  national 
advertisers  are  discovering  that  the  Locally-Edited 
Gravure  Magazines  add  up  to  a  greater  advertising 
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"  Week  Feature 


By  C.  C.  Springfield 

YOU’LL  never  acquire  a  for¬ 
tune  from  publishing  a  small¬ 
town  daily.  But,  if  you  do  have 
printer's  ink  in  your  veins,  if 
you  are  interested  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  living,  if  you  have  hopes 
of  being  a  factor  in  your  com¬ 
munity’s  development — then  you 
could  do  worse  than  follow  the 
example  set  by  a  stocky,  dark- 
skinned  publisher  in  Cameron, 
Texas. 

The  man’s  name  is  J.  B. 
White.  He  is  fiftyish,  neat  in 
appearance  and  solidly  (built. 
For  seven  years,  he  has  been 


I.  B.  White 


printing  a  daily  newspaper  that 
is  unique  in  journalism  insofar 
as  he  knows. 

His  paper  is  the  Cameron 
Daily  Herald.  It  has  helped  to 
make  him  financially  indepen¬ 
dent.  He  has  also  had  sufficient 
time  off  from  his  labors  to  build 
up  one  of  the  most  extensive 
Indian  artifact  collections  in  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

His  paper  has  made  him  a  big 
man  in  his  home  town. 

The  story  began  when  Mr. 
White,  a  hard-hitting  individual 
decid^  his  fellow-citizens  had 
the  same  right  to  daily  news 
coverage  that  was  the  due  of 
citizens  of  the  larger  cities  in 
Texas. 

There  was  only  one  real  hur¬ 
dle  on  the  horizon. 

During  the  previous  50  years. 
Cameron  had  proven  to  be  the 
burying  ground  for  12  dailies 
and  one  national  farm  journal. 

Despite  the  depressing  past. 
Mr.  white  began  removing  the 
skeletons  of  these  dailies  from 
their  respective  closets.  It  took 
him  six  years  to  do  the  job. 
He  found  out  that  their  primary 
affluction  had  been  elephantiasis. 
All  the  papers  had  been  printed 
as  full-siz^  sheets.  They  were 
as  large  as  the  daily  on  your 
dinner  table,  although  they  had 
not  nearly  so  many  pages. 

Still,  they  called  for  gallons 
of  news. 
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And  Mr.  White  knew  from  his 
own  experience  that  he  would 
have  to  strip  the  old  cow  of  the 
last  drop  in  order  to  squeeze 
out  news  by  the  pintful. 

He  decided  that  his  paper 
would  be  trimmed  to  a  size  that 
would  meet  the  needs  of  his 
town.  With  that  decision  made, 
he  considered  other  factors 
which  ran  up  overhead. 

The  main  points  he  felt 
worthy  of  detailed  consideration 
boiled  down  to  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitation  and  re- 
portorial  personnel. 

He  decided  the  first  problem 
would  be  solved  by  making  a 
give-away  sheet  of  his  paper. 

The  secqnd,  soliciting  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  would  depend  on  the 
success  of  the  paper  itself.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  no 
solicitation.  He  felt  that  if  the 
paper  proved  itself  to  be  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  readers,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  solicit  ads. 

The  problem  of  gathering  the 
news  was  easily  solved.  He’d 
do  it  himself  and  if  absolutely 
necessary,  he  could  hire  some¬ 
one. 

On  June  3,  1939,  his  first  edi¬ 
tion  appeared.  It  was  scarcely 
larger  than  a  handkerchief,  two 
eight-inch  columns  on  each  of 
four  pages.  No  ads. 

First  1,500  Copies  Free 

He  distributed  1,500  copies 
free  to  some  60  merchants 
around  the  Cameron  square. 
This  took  about  30  minutes  and 
did  away  with  a  mailing  de¬ 
partment  and  subscription  ex¬ 
penses. 

For  the  first  few  weeks,  Mr. 
White  was  kept  very  busy  hust¬ 
ling  news.  He  went  in  person, 
he  used  the  telephone,  he  had 
his  wife  on  the  lookout. 

But  as  soon  as  the  paper  be¬ 
came  an  established  proposition, 
the  townspeople  began  fiocking 
■to  him  with  news  items — so 
many  that  he  couldn’t  begin  to 
use  them  all. 

The  advertising  problem  was 
no  problem  at  all.  The  second 
day,  a  filling  station  operator 
brought  in  an  ad  about  insecti¬ 
cide.  Since  then,  the  adver¬ 
tisers  have  continued  to  come 
to  see  Mr.  White  when  they  had 
a  message  to  get  to  the  public. 

Of  this  fact.  Mr.  White  is 
quite  proud.  He  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  advertisers  would  con¬ 
tinue  using  the  paper  if  it  were 
not  alive  and  of  interest  to  the 
people. 

The  paper  is  distributed  about 
3  p.m.  each  day. 

“Fifteen  minutes  later,”  says 
Mr.  White,  “you  can’t  find  a 
copy  anywhere.  The  merchants 
hide  them  beneath  their  coun¬ 
ters — ^saving  them  for  prize  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

After  a  time.  Mr.  White  be 
gan  charging  the  distributors  a 
half-cent  per  copy.  Now,  he 
gets  a  cent  per  copy.  Each  time 
he  raised  the  price,  he  lost  a 
distributor  or  so  but  there  were 
always  others  on  the  waiting 
list,  so  no  hide  was  scratched 
off  his  back. 


He  is  continually  being  asked 
to  print  more  than  1.500  copies 
and  to  accept  subscriptions.  He 
refuses  both  requests.  It  doesn’t 
fit  in  with  his  scheme  of  run¬ 
ning  his  paper. 

As  the  paper’s  success  grew, 
so  did  its  size.  It  is  now  what 
he  calls  a  modified  tabloid  form. 
It  usually  has  from  four  to  six 
pages. 

It  carries  classified  ads  as 
well  as  display  and  Mr.  White 
has  found  that  he  picks  up  much 
advertising  for  his  daily  that 
he  couldn’t  hope  to  get  were 
it  a  weekly. 

Mx.  White's  appearance,  phy¬ 
sically,  is  in  harmony  with  his 
business  philosophy.  He  is 
well-fed  but  not  excessively 
stout.  He  is  slightly  balding 
and  a  scrupulous  dresser.  He 
sports  a  small  bow  tie,  usually, 
and  it  generally  blends  well 
with  the  striped  shirts  he  is 
accustomed  to  wear. 

He  accents  his  speech,  which 
is  positive  and  unqualified,  by 
taking  off  his  heavy  horn¬ 
rimmed  spectacles  and  accent¬ 
ing  points  he  wants  to  pound 
home. 

It  Digs  Into  Everything 

Generally,  his  language  is  bal¬ 
anced  between  colloquialisms 
and  flowing  rhetoric.  For  in¬ 
stance: 

“As  to  my  editorial  policy,  I 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  I  take  an  active  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  our 
little  community. 

“Incidentally,  the  paper  has 
quite  a  reputation  for  digging 
into  everything.  We  don’t  make 
facts.  I  say  that  often.  We 
print  them.  Anything  that 
comes  up  that  the  people  think 
ought  to  have  hell  blasted  out 
of  it,  we  do  it.  Within,  of 
course,  the  bounds  of  reason.” 

Asked  for  a  specific  incident, 
he  said: 

“We  took  on  the  KKK.  That 
was  a  serious  thing  to  do  in  our 
small  community.  But — we  did 
it.  Also,  we  are  always  alert 
to  lapses  of  moral  tone  in  the 
community.  We  try  to  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  propriety 
in  criticizing  such  affairs  but 
even  at  that,  we  make  a  lot  of 
people  mad.” 

Mr.  White  does  not  let  what 
the  other  people  think  bother 
him  too  much. 

“T  definitely  do  not  intend  to 
be  a  doormat  for  the  commun¬ 
ity.”  he  says,  almost  belliger¬ 
ently. 

He  believes  that  there  is  profit 
in  this  attitude  lor  him. 

“We  may  lose  a  few  irate 
subscribers  but  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  come  along  begging  us  to 
print  more  papers.” 

He  says  further:  “I  have  seen 
the  time  on  my  own  paper 
where  a  lapse  of  vigilance 
would  be  reflected  in  decreased 
revenue  and  general  reading  by 
the  public.  A  paper  that  does 
not  have  a  definite  and  vigor¬ 
ous  editorial  policy  is  about  as 
useless  as  a  livery  stable  in 
Houston.” 
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He  was  born  on  a  ranch  in 
Karnes  County,  Texas,  on  D(, 
cember  20,  1892.  *  He  early 

learned  the  meaning  of  tht 
word,  toil.  He  quit  school  in 
the  fourth  grade  in  order  to  go 
to  work. 

At  13,  he  found  a  job  is 
printer’s  devil  in  a  one-press 
shop  at  Nixon,  in  Gonzales 
County.  He  fell  in  love  with 
his  work.  He  learned  that  it 
would  give  him  an  educate 

He  also  learned  that  even 
though  one  “may  be  able  to 
write  like  Shakespeare,  if  he 
can’t  pay  his  grocery  bill,  he  is 
out  of  luck.” 

Accordingly,  he  paid  as  much 
attention  to  the  money  end  as  to 
the  writing  end.  When  he  was 
18,  he  bought  the  paper  where 
he  was  working. 

“And  I've  made  money  out  oi 
newspapers  ever  since,”  he  con 
tinues,  “except  for  the  depres^ 
sion  when  no  one  made  any 
money. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  this  little 
daily  is  unique  in  journalism 
As  I  see  it,  its  size,  composition 
and  general  publication  out 
line  have  solv^  the  difficulties 
facing  a  daily  newspaper  in  i 
community  of  this  size.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  it  would  meet  the  same 
need  in  any  community.” 
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illK^  WKRK  four  tired  but  happy  boys.  The  day  before,  they  had  tlriven  nearly 
250  miles  to  the  State  University  for  the  boxing  matches.  All  four  of  them 
had  reached  the  finals,  and  three  had  slugged  their  way  to  the  state  Intercollegiate 
championship  for  their  weight. 

Now  they  were  going  back  home.  They  had  originally  planned  to  spend  the 
night  at  the  University,  but  the  flush  of  victory  was  too  deep  to  be  quenched 
by  reason.  By  hurrying,  they  could  get  back  to  their  own  school  In  time  for  at  least 
part  of  the  Senior  Hop  where  they  would  reap  a  harvest  of  adulation. 

« 

Charley,  the  lithe  little  mlddlew’elght,  was  driving,  and  the  other  three  were  asleep 
in  the  back  seat.  No  one  saw  the  frightful  collision.  Charley  didn’t  because- 
for  just  four  seconds — he  had  gone  to  sleep  too.  They  found  the  car  against  a  tree, 
pounded  Into  an  incredible  ball  of  steel,  wires,  glass-  and  flesh. 

Miraculously,  none  of  the  boys  was  killed,  but  not  one  will  ever  Ik).\  again. 


LOOK  OUT  WHEN  IT’S  DARK  OUT! 

With  these  wise  words,  the  National  Safety  Council  swings  into 
the  October  phase  of  its  1948  campaign  to  prevent  auto  accidents. 

A  majority  of  persons  killed  in  1947  crashes  died  during  darkness, 
when  only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  driving  is  done.  Editors  and 
their  newspapers  will  save  lives  in  1948  by  telling  drivers  in  their 
communities  to  look  out  when  it’s  dark  out. 
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MORE  LAUGHS  FOR  YOUR 
DAILY  PAPER 


NEA  introduces  :i  now  <l:nly  comic  slri|)  llial  is  really 
funny — HUGS  BUNNY  .  .  .  The  kin{4  of  the  movie  car¬ 
toons— already  solidly  established  as  a  Sunday  feature — 
now  hrin|{s  fresh  new  lauijhs  every  day  to  the  nation's 
comic  i)aj»es  .  .  .  Here’s  a  etmiie  with  a  ready-made 
audience  of  millions! 


Beginning  Nuv.  1  as 
a  regular  part  of  the 
NEA  Full  Service — 
your  big  basic  buy. 
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WIRE  NOW  FOR  RATES  AND  SAMPLES! 


SUPERB  ART  FOR  YOUR 
SUNDAY  SECTION! 


MITZI  McC'OY  is  an  oyc-annpclliiii''  new  NEA  Sunday 
feature  wliieli  will  add  new  appeal  k)  your  comic  section 
,  .  .  A  beautiful  heroine,  a  east  of  memorable  ebaractcrs, 
stirrini*  adventure  and  romance,  beart-warminj*  human 
interest  .  .  .  all  superbly  illustrated  by  one  of  America’s 
linest  artists,  Kreigh  Collins  .  .  .  Hegins  Sunday,  Nov.  7. 
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FTC  PRICE  REGULATIONS 

RECOMMENDED  reading  for  every  editor 
and  publisher  in  the  United  States  is 
the  analysis  in  this  issue  of  Federal  Trade 
Commission  thinking  in  outlawing  basing 
point  and  zone  price  policies  leading  to 
elimination  of  all  uniform  price  practices. 
The  effects  of  these  theories,  backed  up 
by  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  will  be 
injurious  to  the  whole  American  economy 
as  we  have  known  it.  It  is  time  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public,  and  particularly  American 
businessmen,  learned  what  is  going  on 
and  demand  Congress  take  action  for  the 
best  interests  of  all. 

According  to  William  Simon,  counsel 
for  the  Capehart  Committee  on  Trade 
Practices  which  is  investigating  these  new 
policies  and  their  impact  on  our  economic 
system,  the  only  pricing  method  by  which 
a  manufacturer  can  be  sure  of  avoiding 
FTC  action  these  days  is  to  charge  f.o.b. 
mill.  Apparently,  a  producer  can  operate 
on  a  basing  point  or  zone  price  system 
providing  his  competitors  do  not.  If  a 
manufacturer  uses  that  method  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  competitors  are  doing 
likewise  he  is  open  to  FTC  complaint. 
There  doesn’t  have  to  be  any  conspiracy 
or  collusion  by  the  accepted  definitions. 

It  doesn't  take  a  learned  economist  to 
see  what  is  going  to  happen  to  American 
businesses  if  all  manufacturers  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  absorbing  freight  costs  and 
charging  a  uniform  delivered  price.  The 
FTC  wants  to  preserve  competition.  But 
this  sort  of  rule  is  going  to  create  chaos 
instead  of  competition.  The  manufacturer 
nearest  the  consumer  in  every  instance 
will  have  the  advantage  over  all  other 
producers  because  his  freight  rate  will  be 
lowest  and  therefore  his  price  the  lowest. 
Retailers  or  wholesalers  who  buy  from 
the  nearest  manufacturer  wi.l  be  one 
competitive  step  ahead  of  all  others  who 
must  buy  from  more  distant  mills. 

In  many  areas  building  costs  will  be 
multiplied  because  contractors,  in  spite 
c,f  previously  written  contracts,  must  now 
pay  higher  prices  for  cement  including 
all  transportation  costs  instead  of  the 
former  uniform  delivered  price  paid  by 
all. 

Take  the  newspaper  and  newsprint  in¬ 
dustries.  No  one  seems  to  know  what 
effect  U.  S.  government  regulations  can 
have  on  Canadian  companies  and  it  is 
a  sure  bet  the  Canadian  governments  are 
going  to  tight  this  move  against  their 
largest  industry  or  retaliate  in  some  way. 
But  if  all  newspapers  in  one  area  can't 
get  their  raw  material  for  the  same  price 
an  unfair  competitive  situation  will  be 
created — just  as  in  every  other  industry. 
Newspaper  A  may  be  fortunate  in  having 
a  contract  with  the  newsprint  mill  closest 
to  that  city,  while  newspaper  B  must 
buy  from  a  more  distant  point  because 
production  of  the  closest  mill  is  not  large 
enough  to  supply  both.  The  raw  material 
costs  of  newspaper  B  will  be  higher  than 
that  of  newspaper  A  by  virtue  of  the 
longer  freight  haul.  The  newspaper  might 
be  forced  to  charge  higher  advertising  or 
circulation  rates  to  survive.  Which  in 
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And  a  certain  scribe  came,  and  said  unto 
Him:  Master,  I  will  follow  Thee  witherso¬ 
ever  Thou  goest. — St.  Matthew,  IX;  19. 


turn  wou’d  drive  readers  and  advertisers 
to  the  other  less  costly  newspaper. 

Followed  through  to  its  ultimate  end, 
the  FTC  regulations  mean  that  no  two 
manufacturers  can  charge  the  same  price 
for  their  product  in  any  city  unless  their 
plants  happen  to  be  located  in  the  same 
place.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  it  means 
also  the  end  of  the  three  cent  stamp. 
Why  should  the  government  be  permitted 
to  charge  a  uniform  delivered  price  when 
industry  can’t? 

There  is  no  doubt  these  new  theories 
are  the  screwiest  yet  to  come  out  of 
Washington.  They  are  the  result  of  fur¬ 
ther  thinking  by  the  same  crackpots  who 
wanted  to  eliminate  all  cross-hauling.  The 
new  regulations  will  do  the  same  thing 
in  another  way. 

American  newspapers  should  take  the 
lead  in  exposing  the  nonsense  and  de¬ 
manding  that  Congress  put  an  end  to  it 
before  it  goes  any  farther.  It  is  not  only 
the  newspapers  that  will  be  hurt,  but 
the  whole  American  industrial  economy 
will  be  thrown  upside  down.  It  may 
possibly  bring  the  end  to  our  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods  which  have  given  us 
such  a  high  standard  of  living  and  made 
this  country  great. 

STATE  CONTROL 

LAST  WEEK  in  Chicago,  the  National 

Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers  de¬ 
manded  that  state  laws  be  passed  pro¬ 
hibiting  objectionable  comic  books  and 
urged  the  formation  of  local  committees 
to  evaluate  comics,  radio  programs  and 
motion  pictures. 

The  local  committee  idea  sounds  okay 
if  they  are  to  be  purely  advisory  with¬ 
out  judicial  powers. 

But  the  state  laws,  whether  directed  at 
objectionable  comic  books,  magazines, 
movies,  radio  programs  or  what  have  you, 
would  be  a  step  toward  censorship  and 
Slate  control  of  media. 

Everyone  agrees  that  objectionable 
comic  books,  the  same  as  an  objectionable 
newspaper  or  scandal  sheet,  are  not  good 
for  the  American  public.  But  let's  not 
start  legislating  them  out  of  existence  no 
matter  how  attractive  that  solution  may 
seem. 

Any  move  of  that  sort  toward  state 
censorship  is:  First,  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment,  and;  second,  an  opening 
v/edge  for  more  and  more  censorship  of 
not  so  objectionable  publications. 
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WHAT'S  AHEAD? 

WE  HOPE  that  informal  meetings  between 
newspaper  publishers  and  newsprint 
manufacturers,  similar  to  that  held  this 
week  in  Milwaukee,  wiil  continue  in  the 
years  to  come.  They  are  beneficial  in 
many  ways  and  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
— its  publisher,  Irwin  Maier,  particularly 
— should  be  commended  for  its  efforts  in 
getting  the  group  together  and  playing 
host  for  two  days. 

What  do  these  meetings  accomplish? 
Producer  and  consumer  get  to  know 
each  other.  The  publishers  learn  that 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  are  hard 
boiled  business  men,  just  like  themselves. 
And  they  find  out  the  producers  have  a 
few  problems  of  their  own.  They  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  those  problems  which 
affect  the  newsprint  supply.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  learn  also  about  the  publishers' 
problems. 

The  consumers  presented  evidence  as 
to  how  much  newsprint  they  are  going  to 
need  in  the  future  and  why.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  countered  with  estimates  of  how 
much  they  are  going  to  produce  and  how 
much  U.  S.  newspapers  are  going  to  get. 
The  Canadians  offered  their  own  estimates 
on  what  U.  S.  demand  is  going  to  be. 

Not  only  the  small  group  attending  the 
meetings  will  benefit.  The  predictions  and 
conclusions  will  be  made  available  to  most 
publishers.  Whether  the  publisher.®'  esti¬ 
mate  of  demand  is  too  low,  or  the  manu¬ 
facturers'  too  high,  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence.  The  manufacturers  have  obtained  a 
working  idea  of  a  proper  objective.  The 
publishers  have  an  idea  of  what  to  expect 
next  year  in  increased  tonnage. 

Certainly,  the  manufacturers  have 
learned  the  U.  S.  newspaper  industry  is 
not  a  static  one  and  that  it  is  expanding 
rapidly  which  in  turn  will  increase  fu 
ture  demand  for  newsprint.  Perhaps  fu¬ 
ture  meetings  will  serve  to  influence  fur 
ther  Canadian  expansion. 

NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

MANY  LARGE  newspapers  look  on  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  as  small  time 
and  small  town  stuff.  But  is  it? 

The  official  slogan  for  the  week  this 
year  is:  “Your  right  to  know  is  the  key 
to  all  your  liberties.”  Do  the  inhabitants 
of  large  metropolitan  centers  know  this 
any  more  than  those  in  small  towns? 

The  working  theme  for  this  year  is: 
“How  to  Read  a  Newspaper.”  Do  the  read¬ 
ers  of  metropolitan  newspapers  know  how 
any  better  than  readers  in  small  towns? 

Even  if  the  theme  was:  “What  makes 
your  newspaper  tick,”  people  in  the  large 
cities  wouldn't  know  any  more  about  it 
than  their  so-called  country  cousins. 

The  problems  facing  American  news¬ 
papers  today  confront  all  of  them  alike 
National  Newspaper  Week  is  a  period 
when  they  can  tell  their  public  some  of 
the  things  about  the  inter-relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  free  press  and  other  freedoms  and 
how  a  newspaper  operates  to  protect  all 
freedoms.  If  all  newspapers  would  do  that 
job  52  weeks  in  the  year  there  wouldn't 
be  any  need  for  a  Newspaper  Week. 
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magazine  field,  has  been 

■»-  j  named  advertising  director  of 

vjk  ■■  the  new  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.) 

Lans- 

B  ing.  Mich.,  na- 

W  oEflP  Yale  Ht>  i^l 

'  'BK  graduate.  Haze  ^Kl  ^^JB| 

^ BB  was  ^B|PP^^ 

<  B*  man- 

Hi^^Bt  IBIli^^HB  ' 

Telegram  and 

Employes  oi  Waterbury  (Conn.)  later  served  in 
Republican  and  American  hon-  the  Los  Angeles  ^Ko^wflB 
ored  Publisher  William  ].  Pape  Detroit  of- 

and  Mrs.  Pape  on  their  50th  wed-  ^ces  of  Scnpps- 
ding  anniversary.  The  couple  Howard  News 

have  four  children,  two  of  whom 
(Eric  and  William  B.)  are  execu-  „  Forrest  W.  Noble,  lately  of 
lives  of  the  newspapers.  Wasey  Co.,  has  been 

named  national  advertising 
Independent  and  Mail,  has  been  manager  of  the  Mirror,  and 
re-elected  president  of  the  Men’s  James  A.  Gannon,  recently  of 
Bible  Class  of  Central  Presby-  Fortnight  news  magazine,  has 
terian  Church. 

Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of 

the  board  of  the  Washington  _ 

(D.  C. )  Post,  was  one  of  the  E^Bl^k 

honored  guests  at  the  meeting  ^PT  t^P 

of  the  New  York  City  Sales  Ex*  §^m  \ 

ecutive  Club,  Sept.  21,  when  1’  ^Bik  ^OPRj 

Dwight  Eisenhower,  president  of  pPppEB 

Columbia  University,  received  PP  ^  lO 

the  annual  “Applause”  award.  jCT 


Washington 
and  Thinss 


Haze 


McDonald 


FRED 

OTHMAN 


.  .  .  master  of  the  know¬ 
ing  nod,  the  amused 
smile  and  the  quiet 
chuckle. 


Noble 


Gannon 


been  named  local  advertising 
manager.  Both  are  in  their  30s. 
Gannon  was  onetime  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times. 

Gerard  F.  Burke,  who  has 
been  with  the  advertising  staff 
of  Filene’s  in  Boston  for  the 
past  12  years,  has  resigned  to 
become  advertising  manager  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


His  stuff  is  so  easy  to 
read  it  gives  readers  of 
more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  the  vague  im¬ 
pression  that  they,  not 
he,  are  watching  the 
giddy  goings-on  of 
Washington  and  things! 


Spark  your  sports  pages  with 


6  Columns 
Weekly 

650  Words  Each 


It's  a  spanking-new 
daily  panel  by  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  Satevepost’s 
famous  “Rivets”  .  .  . 
and  a  sure-fire  favorite 
for  your  sports  fans! 
It’s  fast-paced  . .  .  chock 
full  of  chuckles . . .  cov¬ 
ers  all  sports.  Wire  to¬ 
day  for  proofs! 


Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  rales  and  territories 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Personal 
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the  Stoughton  (Mass.)  News- 
Sentinel  and  the  Sharon  Tran¬ 
script. 

R.  S.  Kendrick,  national  ad 
manager  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Constitution,  has  joined  WERD 
in  Atlanta  as  sales  promotion 
manager.  Before  going  to  the 
Constitution  in  1943,  Kendrick 
was  Southern  manager  for  John 
H.  Perry  Associates. 

Fred  L.  Jarvie,  for  the  last 
three  years  classified  manager 
of  the  Toledo  ( O. )  Blade,  has 
been  named  retail  ad  manager. 
He  has  been  with  the  Blade  20 
years,  succeeds  Burley  Lauri- 
MORE,  resigned.  Replacing  Jar¬ 
vie  is  Rollin  E.  Gray. 

Robert  W.  Lofton  has  joined 
the  ad  staff  of  the  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Daily  Record  Herald.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Lincoln 
(Nebr. )  Star  &  Journal. 

Carlton  Hatcher  has  been 
named  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post.  He  formerly  was  in  the 
ad  department  of  the  Marshall- 
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town  (la.)  Times-Republican, 
has  experience  also  in  managing 
movie  theaters. 

John  H.  Sor¬ 
rells,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  late  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of 
Scripps  -  How¬ 
ard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been 
.lamed  director 
of  market  re¬ 
search  for  the 
Knoxville 
( Tenn. )  News- 
Sentinel.  S  o  r  - 
rells  graduated 
SorreUa  (  ^  o  m  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee 
University  in  June.  He  has 
four  years’  service  in  the  air¬ 
borne  infantry. 


William  D.  Robertson  has 
joined  the  display  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner  in 
the  real  estate  division  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising. 

Jim  Lupton,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Leon  Hei- 
MAN,  assistant  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  have  resign^. 
Another  recent  departure  from 
the  staff  was  Robert  MacDon¬ 
ald,  promotion  manager. 

John  C.  Seymour  joined  the 
Dadeville  (Ala.)  Record  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  succeeding 
C.  D.  Dickinson,  resigned.  Sey¬ 
mour  was  a  student  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  journalism 
school. 


Al  Hoffman,  formerly  with 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise, 
has  joined  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Portland  ( Ore. ) 
Shopping  News.  George  Gold¬ 
stein,  former  freelance  public¬ 
ity  man,  and  John  Van  Lan- 
iNCHAM  are  also  new  salesmen. 


Ken  Fennell  has  left  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department 
of  the  Portland  ( Ore. )  Orego¬ 
nian,  to  be  assistant  to  Colter 
McKeever,  west  coast  sales  head 
for  the  American  Weekly. 

Glen  Osgood  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  classified  to  general 
advertising  on  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Karl  Erickson,  for  the  last 
two  years  promotion  artist  with 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
has  resigned  to  go  into  freelance 
work. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  business 
manager,  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Herald-Journal,  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  of 
the  Spartanburg  County  Foun¬ 
dation. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GUY  BEAULNE,  art  editor  of 

Ottawa  (Ont. )  Le  Droit, 
French  language  daily,  has  gone 
to  Europe  to  study  drama  under 
a  scholarship  with  the  French 
government.  Going  with  him 
Is  Pauline  Beaudry,  a  co-work¬ 
er  at  Le  Droit,  who  became 
his  wife  this  week. 

Richard  Dougherty,  Syracuse 
University  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  reporting  staff 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"Intern,  eh?  Medical  or  Joumaliam?" 


Edward  A.  Behr  has  been 
named  to  the  desk  staff  of  the 
New  York  Star.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  wire  editor  of  the  Endi- 
cott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin. 

Joan  Hier,  formerly  with  the 
Claremont  (N.  H. )  Daily  Eagle, 
and  Syracuse  University  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  is  now  on  the 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin 
reporting  staff. 

John  C.  Hadley,  news  editor 
of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Di^atch,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  succeeds  Em- 
LYN  Evans,  made  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  Charles  A.  King,  a  copy 
desk  editor,  replaces  Hadley  as 
news  editor.  Hadley  also  is 
chairman  of  the  continuing 
study  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Associated  Press. 

V.  Hummel  Berghaus,  Jr., 
managing  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Evening  News  since 
its  inception  on  Feb.  15,  1917, 
was  presented  with  a  gold  en- 
grav^  watch  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  recently,  the  donors  be¬ 
ing  his  fellow  workers. 

William  C.  Harris,  former 
copyreader  on  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  won  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  for  sheriff  of 
Chatham  County,  Ga.,  recently. 
The  county  includes  Savannah. 

Forest  Castleberry,  former 
UP  bureau  chief  in  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala.,  was  elected  mayor  of 
Castleberry,  his  home  town. 
Castleberry  had  also  published 
the  Brewton  Standard,  worked 
for  the  Montgomery  Alabama 
Journal,  and  publicity  director 
for  Alabama  State  Department 
of  Industrial  Relations. 

Harwell  Howard,  who  left 
the  Alabama  Journal  to  join  the 
United  Press  in  Atlanta,  has 
taken  the  position  of  assistant 
director  of  publicity  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Department  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Alabama  Conser¬ 
vation  Magazine. 


Billy  G.  Thompson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily 
News  to  re-enter  the  armored 
forces. 

Bill  Duncan  was  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Tribune,  succeeding 
Freddie  Wichlep.  who  resigned 
to  enter  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College.  Duncan  came 
to  the  Tribune  from  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News. 

Leo  Yetman  has  joined  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Cotton 
Digest  at  Houston,  Yetman  suc¬ 
ceeds  Earle  Young,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  enroll  as  a  student  in 
North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College. 

Dick  Hardwick  has  joined 
the  city  news  staff  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  He 
graduated  this  summer  from 
the  University  of  Texas  with 
a  journalism  degree. 

James  H.  Scott,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American  since  August,  1947, 
has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Scott  had  owned  an  Okla¬ 
homa  weekly. 

Jackie  Nodler  has  resigned 
from  the  city  staff  of  the  Deni¬ 
son  (Tex.)  Herald  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times.  She  will  work 
with  both  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

Dub  King  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  editorial 
staff,  has  replaced  Clarence 
Weikel.  as  athletic  news  direc¬ 
tor  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  College. 
Weikel  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  sports 
department. 

Richard  E.  Palmer,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C. )  Daily 
Free  Press,  has  been  named 
managing  ^itor  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (N.  Y. )  Mid-York  weekly. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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POWER  TO  DO  GOOD-  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


Gel  a  pieliire  of  this:  The  housewife  arrives  home  with 
her  packages  while  all  purchases  are  still  fresh  in  her  mind, 
d'hrough  cultivated  hahit  she  immediatelv  records  the  proper 
items  in  her  Consumer  Purchase  Diary,  giving  the  brand, 
size,  quantity  bought,  date  of  purchase  and  store  for  each 
item.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  she,  together  with  499  others, 
typifies  all  housewives  in  Gr<‘ater  Cleveland  on  the  basis  of 
home  lo<‘ation.  home  type,  size  of  family  and  racial  back¬ 
ground.  Consider,  also,  that  these  500  families  are  continu¬ 
ally  keeping  these  purchase  records  and  mailing  them  in  for 
tabulation  at  the  eml  of  each  month.  INow  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  Cleveland  Consumer  Panel. 

This  panel  is  so  sensitively  accurate  that  non-seasonal  items 
ten«l  to  fluctuate  only  in  proportion  t(»  the  varying  lengths 
of  the  months.  This  sensitivity  assures  you  a  true  pulse  count 
of  the  buying  heartbeats  of  Cleveland.  In  full  operation  for 
more  than  a  year,  the  Cleveland  Ctmsumer  Panel  offers  you 
both  hindsight  on  which  to  plan  your  campaign  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  which  to  measure  future  results.  Cleveland  is  the 
place  to  make  your  test  and  the  Consumer  Panel  is  the  way 
to  measure  results. 


TYPICAL  PRESS  RESEARCH 

Cleveland  Consumer  Panel 
('leveland  Home  Inventorj 
Distribution  of  Grocery  Products 
Analysis  of  Ohio  Liquor  Sales 
Analysis  of  New  Car  Sales 
Atarket  Facts  About  Clevelaml 
Route  List  of  Food  Outlets 
Route  List  of  Druji  Stores 
Route  List  of  Hardware  Stores 
Route  List  of  Appliance  Stores 
Route  List  of  Liqimr  Outlets 


D.  B.  Plum  Wills 
Record  Stock 
To  6  Employes 

Troy,  N.  Y. — In  appreciation 
of  their  services  through  the 
years,  six  long  time  employes 
of  the  Record  Newspapers  were 
left  shares  of  common  stock  in 
the  will  of  David  B.  Plum, 
publisher,  who  died  Aug.  31  as 
the  result  of  injuries  suffered 
in  a  fall. 

Five  of  the  six  to  receiv’e 
shares  have  been  employed  by 
the  newspapers  for  periods 
ranging  from  37  to  45  years. 
T^ese  employes  worked  side  by 
side  with  Plum  in  establishing 
the  Record  in  the  early  days 
when  there  were  several  rival 
dailies. 

The  Troy  Record  and  the 
Times  Record,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  are  the  only  dailies  in 
Troy  today. 

Frank  L.  York,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers  who 
joined  the  organization  in  1903, 
seven  years  after  the  morning 
paper  was  established,  and  J. 
Arthur  Viger,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  who  joined  the  firm  in 
1911  as  a  collector,  were  given 
50  shares  of  stock  each. 

Those  receiving  six  shares 
each  are:  Chester  E.  Velie,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  whose  first  job 
with  the  concern  in  1906  was 
that  of  messenger  boy;  Corne¬ 
lius  A.  McGrath,  who  also  start¬ 
ed  as  office  boy  in  the  editorial 
department  in  1906  and  rose 
to  be  city  editor  of  the  evening 
paper;  Granville  Hutchinson, 
mechanical  superintendent  who 
started  as  a  machinist  in  1907, 
and  Alton  T.  Sliter,  managing 
editor  of  the  morning  paper 
who  started  as  a  reporter  in 
1921. 

$20,000  Estate 

Of  the  bequests  Mr.  Plum 
said  in  his  will,  “to  my  fellow 
employes  of  the  Troy  Record 
Co.  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  their  services  to  the  Troy 
Record  Co.  and  to  myself.” 

The  amount  of  Mr.  Plum’s 
estate  was  not  announced,  the 
legal  papers  simply  stating  that 
there  is  an  estate  of  “more  than 
$10,000  real  and  more  than  $10,- 
000  personal.”  The  estate,  how¬ 
ever.  is  known  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  figures  given. 

Three  Troy  institutions,  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Samaritan  Hospital,  and  Troy 
Cemetery  Association,  are  the 
main  eventual  beneficiaries. 
They  will  each  receive  an  equal 
share  of  the  estate  following 
the  death  of  Mr.  Plum’s  sister- 
in  law.  Miss  Kathryn  P.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Plum’s  residence  and  its 
contents  were  bequeathed  to  his 
niece,  Bettie  B.  Russell. 

Mr.  Plum,  who  was  an  ardent 
fisherman  and  who  had  returned 
from  a  salmon  fishing  trip  short¬ 
ly  before  his  death,  left  his 
fishing  rods  and  tackle,  fire 
arms,  carpentry  and  mechanic 
tools,  clothing  and  $2,000  to 
Lorens  O.  Kyer.  chauffeur  for 
many  years.  His  housekeep¬ 
er,  S  t  e  1*1  a  Pollock  received 
$2,000. 


WELL  RECEIVED 

A  popular  ’’Skywriting"  column 
in  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic 
and  Herald  is  written  by  Doro¬ 
thea  Walker,  receptionist-secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Editorial  Department 
ond  to  the  Promotion  Director. 
She  holds  a  commercial  pilot's 
license. 


In  Editorial  Rooms 
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Palmer  formerly  worked  for 
the  Greenwich  ( Conn. )  Press 
and  the  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Item,  and  was  associate 
publicity  director  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Country  Club  in  Rye. 
N.  Y. 

Sy  Moyer.  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  artist, 
was  presented  a  testimonial 
award  by  the  Disabled  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans  of  the  World  War. 
The  framed  engraving  was 
given  him  in  appreciation  of 
a  cartoon  he  drew,  entitled  “The 
Long  Road  Back.” 

Joseph  Hearst,  formerly  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  has  been  appointed 
New  York  correspondent,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  Gotthart,  who 
has  returned  to  the  Tribune's 
financial  department. 

Russell  Kibler,  University  of 
Illinois  graduate,  and  Bob  Piper 
have  joined  the  Centralia  (Ill.) 
Evening  Sentinel  staff.  Piper 
will  man  the  paper’s  Salem,  Ill., 
office.  They  succeed  Bill  Beck 
and  Sherman  Doolen,  resigned. 

George  C.  Gallati,  central 
division  manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  with  whom 
he  has  19  years  service,  has 
joined  the  publicity  department 
of  Needham.  Louis  and  Brorby, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  his  INS  assignment  he 
was  with  Wisconsin  papers. 
Gerald  G.  Healey,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  manager,  succeeds 
Gallati.  Lee  Ferrero,  named 
INS  bureau  manager  under  Hea¬ 
ley,  has  been  night  editor.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  served  in  Associated 
Press  bureaus  in  Montana  and 
Colorado. 

Donald  C.  Peterson,  reporter- 
photographer  on  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  become  instructor  in 
journalism  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio.  State  University. 

Aurey  D.  Strehpaul,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Grand 


Rapids  ( Mich. )  Press,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  West  Michigan  Tour 
ist  and  Resort  association.  He 
has  been  with  the  Press  25 
years. 

Donna  Mastin  has  joined  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Joseph  L.  Coughlin,  sports 
columnist  of  the  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  and  also 
writer  of  a  syndicated  column, 
has  been  reappointed  to  a  five 
year  term  on  the  Wisconsin 
State  Athletic  (boxing)  Com¬ 
mission. 

Richard  Johnson  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman  as  state  editor. 

Victor  Thornton  has  been 
named  news  and  city  editor  of 
Ihe  Tucson  (Ariz. )  Daily  Star 
He  succeeds  Fred  Finney,  who 
recently  resigned  as  managing 
editor. 

Richard  Humphrey  has  left 
Ihe  news  staff  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Oregon  for  his 
degree  in  journalism. 

Frances  McGriff  has  joined 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
staff. 

Don  Hutchinson,  40  years  in 
(he  newspaper  business,  recent¬ 
ly  became  sports  editor  of  the 
new  Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Times. 
Hutchinson  has  been  associated 
with  the  old  Chicago  Examiner, 
Chicago  American  and  the  Sun, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  also 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 

Leo  Lee,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer.  is  newly-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Press  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  He  succeeds  L.  E. 
Davies,  New  York  Times. 

Denny  O'Connor  has  joined 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
.«port  staff.  He  is  a  former  St. 
Mary’s  College  quarterback. 


Oil  Firm  Names 
Sweeney  to  Tell 
It  to  Public 

Los  Angeles  —  “Tell  it  to 
Sweeney”  takes  added  signifi¬ 
cance  in  General  Petroleum 
Corp.  with  the 
appointment  of 
Don  Sweeney, 
veteran  news¬ 
man,  to  a  new 
p  o  s  i  t  i  0  n  de¬ 
scribed  as  “news 
gatherer  and 
disseminator,” 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  here. 

Sweeney  joins 
General  Petro¬ 
leum  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  an  ac¬ 
celerated  public  Sweeney 
relations  program  designed  to 
acquaint  both  employes  and  the 
public  more  completely  with  the 
concern's  activities. 

Sweeney’s  experience  in  this 
type  of  work  goes  back  to  his 
days  at  the  University  of  South 
ern  California  where,  as  a  ju 
nior,  he  was  business  manager 
of  the  campus  magazine  and  as 
a  senior,  manager  of  the  campus 
daily  newspaper. 

From  the  university  he  went 
into  newspaper  work  with  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  un 
til  he  went  overseas  in  1942  as 
a  civilian  technician  attached  to 
the  Army  Air  Force.  In  1942 
he  joined  the  United  Press  in 
London  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  in  1945  he  was  appointed 
night  cable  editor  of  the  U  P. 
London  bureau. 

After  45  months  overseas. 
Sweeney  returned  to  Los  An 
geles  as  a  publicist  for  Colum 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 


Wedding  Bells 


SYD  KRONISH.  AP  Newsfea- 

ture  promotion  editor  and 
stamp  columnist,  to  Helen  Ro¬ 
senthal,  in  West  New  York, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  5. 

John  W.  Ahlhauser,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal,  and  Lois  Madolyn 
Hamm.  Sept.  16,  at  Enid,  Okla., 
the  home  of  the  bride. 

Marcia  Allen,  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Portland 
(  Ore. )  Journal  and  Gene  Tuura. 
recently  in  Portland. 

■ 

Grand  Prairie  Texan 
Plans  5-Day  Schedule 

Grand  Prairie,  Tex. — Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Prairie  Daily 
Texan  is  scheduled  about  Jan.  1 
by  Anson  Brundage,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  now  semi¬ 
weekly  Grand  Prairie  Texan. 

The  Daily  Texan  will  be  the 
first  suburban  daily  in  Dallas 
County,  with  publication  five 
times  weekly  planned.  Brun¬ 
dage  has  installed  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  to  permit  daily  publica¬ 
tion  and  a  United  Press  leased 
wire  was  recently  added.  Four 
employes  will  be  added  to  the 
editorial  and  business  staffs. 


New  York  Weeklies 
Plan  Scholarship 

Keuka,  N.  Y. — Directors  and 
members  of  the  New  York  Pres.s 
Association  at  their  mid-year 
meeting  here  Sept.  17-18  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  a  plan  for  e.s 
tablishing  a  scho.arship  in  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  for  a  New  York 
State  high  school  student. 

Wheeler  Milmoe,  president  of 
this  organization  of  weekly 
newspaper  publishers,  appointed 
a  committee  to  set  up  plans  so 
that  the  first  full  tuition  scholar 
ship  can  be  awarded  in  the 
spring  of  1949  for  the  college 
year  1949-50.  Award  of  the 
scholarship  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion. 


Uvalde  Semi-Weekly 

Uvalde,  Tex. — On  Nov.  2. 
the  Uvalde  Leader-News  will 
begin  regular  publication  as  a 
semi-weekly.  It  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  weekly  since  1879. 
H.  P.  Hornby,  who  completed 
50  years  as  owner  and  manager 
of  the  business  in  February, 
has  sold  the  building,  plant  and 
all  assets  to  his  son,  Harry 
Hornby,  Jr. 
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AFA  Sets  Up 
Hall  of  Fame 
For  Advertising 


TAKE  IT  AWAY,  WORI 

HERE'S  A  MARKET  THAT  HAS  WHAT  YOU  NEED, 
TRAIN-LOAD  AFTER  TRAIN-LOAD.  IN  RECORD- 
BREAKING  ABUNDANCE! 


Establishment  of  a  national 
Advertising  Hall  of  Fame,  to  be 
set  up  in  the  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Club's  new  building  on 
Park  Avenue,  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  last  week. 

Col.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
oi  New  York  Sun  and  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  AFA,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  committee  by  Elon  G. 
Borton,  AFA  president. 

Fifty  pioneers  and  leaders  of 
advertising  may  be  nominated  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  between  now 
and  2000  A.D.  and  suitable 
memorials  will  be  placed  in  the 
New  York  club.  Those  nomi¬ 
nated  must  have  been  deceased 
five  years  and  that  a  maximum 
of  10  men  may  be  elected  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Hall’s  operation, 
with  a  limit  of  two  to  be  elected 
in  any  one  year  thereafter. 

Report  on  the  plan  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  board  of  AFA  by 
Andrew  J.  Haire,  president  of 
the  New  York  Ad  Club.  All 
clubs  affiliated  with  AFA  will 
participate  and  nominations 
may  be  made  from  any  section 
of  the  country.  Col.  Hodges’ 
committee  will  include  represen¬ 
tatives  from  all  sections. 

Continuation  of  the  campaign 
to  advertise  advertising,  which 
last  year  showed  many  millions 
of  people  in  the  U.S.  how  ad¬ 
vertising  serves  them,  increased 
cooperation  with  advertising 
students  and  teachers  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  continuation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  essay  contest, 
which  drew  30,000  entries  last 
year,  cooperation  with  the 
AAAA  and  ANA  to  tell  the  story 
of  free  enterprise  and  general 
club  and  district  expansion  were 
some  of  the  features  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  program  approved  by 
the  Federation  board. 

The  board,  of  which  George 
S.  McMillan,  vicepresident  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  is  chairman, 
also  approved  the  appointment 
of  an  executive  committee  com¬ 
prised  of  McMillan,  Graham 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  Farm 
Journal;  Allen  T.  Preyer,  chair¬ 
man  of  Morse  International. 
Inc.;  Ralph  Smith,  manager  of 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Borton. 

J.  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  was  named 
national  chairman  of  the  AFA 
essay  contest,  and  C.  King  Wood- 
bridge,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  Corp.  and  former  AFA 
chairman,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  Federation’s  International 
Cooperation  Committee.  Ralph 
Smith  again  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  to 
advertise  advertising. 

■ 

School  for  Clubs 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Press  chair- 
wen  of  women’s  clubs  were 
Wests  of  the  Oregonian,  Sept. 
*10  at  the  paper’s  annual  school 
of  instruction  for  their  benefit, 
conducted  by  Freda  G.  Mowrey. 
Club  editor. 
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— The  true — and  only  safe — measure  of  a  market’s  buying  power,  with 
the  national  advertiser’s  yardstick  on  continuous,  stabilized 
prosperity,  free  from  naggy  fluctuations,  plus  steady  ^ 

Here  are  some  significant  “Buying-Power"  Headlines, 
lifted,  red-hot,  from  recent,  authenticated  Topeka,  y 

Kansas  records.  Topeka  bank  deposits  at  the  end  H 

of  June  were  $95,537,319,  an  Increase  of  six  \  H 

million  dollars  since  June  30,  1947.  Peak  \  ■  L 

deposits  in  Topeka  banks  have  be-  A 

come  a  sort  of  standard  habit.  j  ^ 


UNITED  STATES  POST A&E 


[iWmlAM  AiHW  WHITE 


THE  NEW  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE 
COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  SYMBOL¬ 
IZES  ALL  KANSAS  .  .  .  AND  A 
NATION-WIDE  RECOGNITION 


^  handsome  tribute  was  paid  the  spirit  of  all  Kansas 

■felFfl  when  our  government  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  idea  of  issu- 

'  I ance  of  a  William  A.  White  Commemorative  stamp.  Kansas  has 
always  given  the  world  talented  men,  high  food  production,  cour- 
I  ageous  women,  a  sturdy  individualism,  industrial  integrity.  'Topeka 

f  and  its  21  Drive-in  Counties  with  a  400,000  population  and  almost 

50,000  progressive  farms,  is  symbolic  of  all  these  traditions,  and  is  now 
verifying  it  by  an  onward  march  to  new  records; 

Prosperity  by  the  train-load: — 1%  million  bushel  Kansas  wheat  crop 
seen:  all-time  record  corn  production,  keeping  pace  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole  (assuring  abundant  animal  food  crop  and  therefore  larger  meat  supplies. 

Topeka  is  in  the  midst  of  a  building  boom — that  prime  essential  of — every- 
where — 1,180  housing  units,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  8^4  million  dollars  .  .  . 
biggest  program  ever  recorded.  An  expansion  of  the  Topeka  Air  Force  base,  will 
bring  21  million  dollars  into  circulation;  and  Topeka  itself  is  host  to  its  largest 
number  of  enthusiastic  vacationers  and  tourist — plus  conventions. 

ti  Our  transfiortation  lines  reflect  the  general  Buying-Power  upsurge.  Miles  of  freight 

^  cars  taking  out,  not  only  crops,  but  the  products  of  our  many  great  industries.  Nice 
^  picture,  eh..’ 

Two  newspapers,  inbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  State  and  their  markets — view  this  signi¬ 
ficant  progress  with  vast  pride.  They  are  read  and  respected  by  the  people  who  have  made 
these  above  economic  facts  possible. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  ond  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evaning) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 
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PROMOTION 

House  Ad,  Big  or  Small 
Should  Be 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  NEWSPRINT  shortage, 

which  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  seems  to  stay  with  us, 
has  seriously  cut  into  an  impor¬ 
tant  promotional  activity.  We 
refer  to  what  is  generally  called 
the  “house  ad,’’  the  ads  a  paper 
runs  in  its  own  columns  to  keep 
itself  sold  to  readers  and  to  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers. 

Before  the  shortage,  news¬ 
papers  generally  used  house  ads 
on  a  regular  and  rather  a  gen¬ 
erous  schedule.  Many  papers 
used  them  on  a  daily  schedule 
— ^promoting  classified  ads  one 
day,  display  advertising  another 
day,  and  various  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Since  the  shortage,  house  ads 
have  had  to  fight  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  for  space,  and  even  a  fool¬ 
ish  bettor  would  know  on  which 
side  the  odds  lay  in  such  a  con¬ 
test.  Where  this  situation  con¬ 
tinues — and  it  does  in  more 
places  than  not — it  means  that 
there  is  a  continuing  lack  of 
selling  communication  between 
paper  and  reader  or  advertiser. 

Now  this  is  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  We  all  know  the  old  gag 
that  it’s  not  the  original  cost, 
it’s  the  upkeep.  The  gag  Is  a 
principle  of  promotion.  It’s  not 
the  original  sale,  but  the  keep¬ 
ing  the  customer  sold,  that  is 
really  the  big  problem. 

With  the  competition  for 
newspaper  reading,  and  for  spe¬ 
cific  newspaper  reading  traffic, 
increasing  in  tempo,  the  effort 
to  keep  readers  sold  and  to  keep 
them  sold  on  specific  features 
must  likewise  increase  in  tempo. 
This  means  that  the  house  ad 
much  be  restored  to  its  former 
important  place  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  schedule,  even  if  it  takes  a 
ruling  from  top  management 
that  house  ads  be  placed  on  a 
must  schedule  alongside  paid 
advertising. 

We  are  moved  to  this  comment 
at  this  time  because  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  last  week  that  the 
Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers  had  decided  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  all  newspapers  a  promo¬ 
tion  kit  for  year-round  use. 
This  is  a  welcome  decision.  But 
making  the  kit  available  is  the 
easiest  part  of  the  game.  Get¬ 
ting  it  used  is  the  winning  part, 
and  only  these  who  control  the 
disposition  of*  available  news¬ 
paper  space  can  decide  the  win 
or  lose  on  this. 

A  partial  solution,  of  course, 
is  to  use  small  space,  and  use 
it  frequently.  This  is  smart  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  any 
event.  House  ads  used  to  com¬ 
mand  full  pages,  half  pages, 
quarter  pages.  ’There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  with  ingenuity  effec¬ 
tive  house  ads  cannot  be  done 
in  200-  and  100-line  units.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  them 
in  the  paper,  and  on  a  regular 
rather  than  a  haphazard  “filler” 
schedule. 


a  ‘MUST 


The  Comics 

A  NEAT  little  booklet  promot¬ 
ing  Metro  Sunday  Comics  is 
in  the  mails  this  week  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  advertiser 
lists.  As  usual  with  the  stuff 
that  comes  from  Promotion 
Manager  Fred  Reinhart’s  shop, 
it’s  tops.  ’The  covers,  front  and 
back,  are  montages,  in  full  color, 
of  leading  comics,  and  give  the 
booklet  which  is  spiral  bound, 
a  distinct  dash.  The  booklet 
rehearses  the  basic  selling  story 
for  the  comics,  and  for  comic 
section  advertising,  using  fresh 
facts  about  readership,  and  do¬ 
ing  it  all  with  interesting  and 
attention-holding  briskness.  The 
Fred  Cooper  drawings,  long 
used  by  Metro,  lose  nothing  of 
their  humor  and  their  ability  to 
make  a  point  memorable. 

Boss  Makes  Good 
IN  SOME  city  rooms,  news  is 
defined  as  anything  the  pub¬ 
lisher  sees  or  does.  That  may 
be  a  little  harsh  on  the  boss,  of 
course.  But  in  at  least  two  re¬ 
cent  instances,  what  the  boss  did 
made  news — ^big  news. 

For  instance,  not  long  ago  Eu¬ 
gene  Meyer,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  (  D.  C. ) 
Post,  had  a  hunch  that  there 
was  a  big  story  in  the  crop 
situation.  Prices  being  what 
they  still  are,  meat  prices  es¬ 
pecially,  this  was  a  good  hunch. 
With  his  assistant,  A.  F.  ( Casey ) 
Jones.  Meyer  went  after  the 
story  himself.  His  trip  over  the 
country  produced  two  outstand¬ 
ing  stories.  They  were  so  out¬ 
standing  that  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  used  them, 
many  giving  them  important 
front-page  play.  A  folder  just 
issued  by  the  Post  makes  smart 
promotional  use  of  this  example 
of  newspaper  alertness,  and  re¬ 
prints  the  stories  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  those  who  might  have 
missed  them. 

Another  instance,  the  scoop 
the  New  York  Times^  had  not 
long  ago  on  the  Russian  school¬ 
teacher  who  wanted  to  stay  in 
this  country  despite  the  Soviet 
came  about  through  the  alert¬ 
ness  of  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  Times  general  manager. 

Tomorrow's  Btisinessmon 
IF  YOU  have  a  carrier  promo¬ 
tion  situation,  you  ought  to 
try  to  get  your  hands  on  a 
booklet  the  Hempstead  (N.  Y.) 
Newsday  has  just  issued  as  a 
handbook  for  its  carrier  sales¬ 
men.  It’s  one  of  the  finest  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  kind  we  have  seen. 
Title  is  “Tomorrow’s  Leading 
Businessmen,  Today’s  Newsday 
Carrier  Salesmen.”  The  book¬ 
let  describes  in  detail  and  with 
illustrative  photographs  the 
paper’s  advancement  program 
for  its  carrier  salesmen  and  con¬ 
tains  pages  on  business  training. 


^decu 


Pet-Doll  Parade 
Mokes  Money 


Cartoon  Review 

AN  eye-catching  feature  of  the 

Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening  News 
is  a  cartoon  review  of  Buffalo 
news  by  Bruce  Shanks,  News 
cartoonist. 

Headed  with  the  caption, 
“Shanks  Reviews  the  Week’s 
News  in  Buffalo,”  the  page  fea¬ 
ture  gives  humorous  treatment 
to  news  and  feature  stories 
which  have  appeared  in  the 
paper.  The  sketches  frequently 
carry  a  moral. 

Tabloid  Features 
THE  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  is  trying  out  a 
miniature  four-page  section  for 
the  radio  log,  crossword  puzzle, 
movie  and  radio  ads,  and  the 
comics. 

Stepping  Up  Editorial  Page 

THE  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 

Journal  has  livened  up  the 
editorial  pages  with  a  variety 
of  features,  most  of  them  illus¬ 
trated.  They  include  a  quiz  de¬ 
partment,  “Honorable  Mention” 
for  local  community  leaders,  an 
inquiring  -photographer  column 
and  Journal  Round  Table,  in 
which  many  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con. 

New  Classified  Idea 

A  BABY  SITTERS’  directory  in 

the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News 
appears  on  the  classified  page. 
The  directory  is  based  on  a  list 
of  baby  sitters  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  letter  of  reference  to 
the  News.  They  are  classified 
according  to  the  area  of  town 
where  they  will  serve. 

Welcome.  College  Students 

THE  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening 

Recorder  combined  forces 
with  the  Albion  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  recently  to  add  an  ex¬ 
tra  six-page  section  to  the  Sept. 
15  edition. 

Features  and  staff-written  sto¬ 
ries  were  on  enrollment,  facul¬ 
ty,  sports,  campus  social  organi¬ 
zation,  campus  improvements, 
and  a  look  at  the  college  in  the 
past. 

Students  received  a  copy  of 
the  Recorder  while  being  reg¬ 
istered. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


The  Associated  Press 


For  Iowa  Fair 

OsKALOOSA,  la.  —  The  biggest 
attraction  of  the  1948  Sou&em 
Iowa  Fair  was  the  Daily  Herald 
Pet  and  Doll  Parade.  More 
than  8,000  persons  watched  128 
children  compete  for  $300  worth 
of  prizes  offered  by  merchants. 

The  Herald  Pet  and  Doll  Par¬ 
ade  had  a  very  humble  begin¬ 
ning  in  1932.  Harry  Fitch,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  at  that  time, 
started  it  as  a  good-will  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  rural  trading  area. 
Fifteen  children  entered  the 
contest  for  $15  worth  of  prizes. 

It  grew  in  popularity  and  com¬ 
petition  became  greater  as  prizes 
increased  in  value.  It  became 
u  lull  evening  attraction  at  the 
fair,  out-drawing  thrill  shows, 
rodeos  and  races.  Performed 
at  no  cost  to  the  fair  board  it 
became  its  financial  mainstay 
and  a  saving  factor  to  the  fair 
during  the  depression. 

When  Fitch  left  the  Herald  to 
set  up  his  own  picture  studio, 
he  continued  to  produce  the 
show.  Mural  back-drops,  spot¬ 
lights  and  a  band  have  been 
added  to  dramatize  the  floats 
and  costumes.  Humor  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  “unusual  pets” 
pulled,  coaxed,  pushed  and 
driven  across  the  ^age. 

Clyde  Hanna,  secretary  of  the 
Fair  Board,  has  stated  that  haU 
the  profit  obtained  from  the  five 
night  grandstand  performances 
is  provided  by  the  Pet  and  Doll 
Parade. 


Not  War — But  Peace 
Has  Been  Declared! 


The  affirmation  of  peace  by 
the  Prophet  of  World  Re¬ 
ligion — Baha’u’llah — has  thrown 
the  world  into  confusion,  because 
the  nations  had  prepared  them¬ 
selves  not  for  peace  but  for  war. 

Universal  peace  is  the  destined 
outcome  of  the  ferment  working 
in  all  departments  of  modem 
life. 

But  a  complete  re-education  of 
men  is  necessary  before  the  new 
powers  released  on  earth  can  be 
employed  for  their  essential  pur¬ 
pose. 

“Religious  Education  for  a 
Peaceful  Society”  is  the  most 
vital  world  movement  of  our 
time.  Learn  what  it  means  to 
stand  ahead  of  the  news. 

Literature  Free  on  Request. 

BAHA’I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Wilmette,  Illinois 
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The  high  cost  of  living  doesn’t  spare 
anybody.  It  hurts  business  as  much  as 
it  hurts  customers.  For  fewer  people  buy 
when  prices  are  high. 

National  Dairy  fights  this  trend  by 
working  to  keep  prices  down  and  qual¬ 
ity  up.  Our  key  men  meet  once  each 
month  to  develop  ways  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency  and  improve  products — to  give 
you  top  quality  at  lowest  possible 
price. 

r>  Here  are  some  figures  which  show  how 
milk  prices  compare  with  food  prices, 
from  1939  to  1948: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food  .  .  116% 
Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk  78% 

Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly 
so  much  as  the  average  of  other  foods. 
Our  profit  from  all  of  our  milk  divisions 
averaged  less  than  ]/2  cent  per  quart  sold 
in  1947 — far  less  than  the  public  thinks 
business  makes — and  much  less  than  the 
average  profit  in  the  food  industry. 

So  milk — nature’s  most  nearly  perfect 
food — still  gives  you  more  for  your  money 
than  anything  else  you  can  eat.  It’s  our 
job  to  guard  quality  and  insure  full  nu¬ 
tritional  value  in  milk,  and  cheese,  but¬ 
ter,  ice  cream  and  other  products  made 
from  milk — and  to  make  these  fine 
foods  available  to  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  people  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 


An  impartial  national  survey  shows  that  most 
Americans  consider  \0%-\S%  on  sales  a  fair 
profit  for  business.  Compared  to  this,  the  aver¬ 
age  profit  in  the  food  industry  is  less  than  S%. 
And  National  Dairy’s  profit  in  its  milk  divisions 
in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 
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Bit-a  This,  Bit-a  That 
On  the  Photo  Circuit 


By  James  L  Collings 


IN  the  photograohy  end  of  the 

newspaper  business,  the  silly 
season  is  a  dav-by-day  affair, 
thanks  to  citizen-readers  calling 
in  to  the  desk  to  say,  breath¬ 
lessly,  listen,  mister,  I've  got  a 
really  good  picture  for  you,  so 
hurry  one  of  your  cameramen 
out  here  right  away. 

Sometimes  the  desk  complies: 
much  oftener  it  doesn’t.  And 
when  it  does,  the  real  good 
picture  usually  turns  out  to  be 
real  good — and  lousy. 

That’s  the  united  opinion  of 
New  York  City’s  picture  edi¬ 
tors,  all  of  whom  are  experts 
in  answering — and  dodging — 
zany  but  zany  requests  from 
the  public. 

They  agree  that  the  average 
person  is  more  sensible  in  his 
demands  on  a  newspaper  than 
the  press  agent.  They  also  agree 
that  neither  citizen  nor  agent 
knows  what  a  newspaper  wants 
in  the  way  of  legitimate  pic¬ 
tures,  and  they  cite  these  case 
histories  as  snickering  proof: 

Miss  Yonkers,  1962 

Number  one  concerns  a  Yonk¬ 
ers,  N.  Y.,  lady  who  submitted 
a  picture  of  her  four-year-old 
daughter  with  a  note  claiming 
that  she,  the  mother,  had  been 
that  city’s  leading  beauty  sev* 
eral  years  ago,  and  didn’t  prec¬ 
ious  little  Nancy  look  just  like 
her,  and  therefore  wouldn’t  she 
be  perfect  for  a  page-one  pic  ¬ 
ture? 

Wouldn’t  the  paper  send  a 
photographer  up  to  their  home? 
Then  he  could  see  for  himself 
and  take  his  own  shots. 

Replied  the  desk:  “Yes,  your 
daughter  is  beautiful,  but  a  bit 
young.  Mail  us  her  picture 
when  she,  too,  becomes  Miss 
Yonkers  in,  say,  1962,  and  we  ll 
use  it.” 

Publicity-Shy  Publicist 

“One  day,”  recalled  a  picture 
editor,  “a  gal  in  her  twenties 
phoned  us  and.  with  silvery 
dreams  in  her  voice,  said  that 
we  should  get  a  cameraman  over 
to  a  certain  ritzy  night  club 
pronto. 

“I  asked  why. 

“She  answered,  as  though  I 
were  not  quite  bright  or  some¬ 
thing,  ‘Why,  there’s  a  swell 
story  in  it  for  you.  I'm  having 
a  singing  audition. 

“  ‘But.’  she  quickly  added,  ‘I 
don’t  want  any  publicity  out 
of  this’.” 

Then  what  did  she  want?  ’This 
department  asked  the  editor. 

“Damned  if  I  ever  did  find 
out,”  he  said.  “I  hung  up  on 
her.” 

Our  third  silly  is  about  a 
woman  in  New  Jersey  who 
called  one  of  the  morning  dail¬ 
ies  to  boast  she  had  a  duck  in 
her  backyard  that  Was  espec¬ 
ially  photogenic. 
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The  desk  asked  how  come. 

Well,  she  said,  maybe  the 
duck  wasn’t  photogenic,  but  it 
did  present  an  interesting  case. 
You  see.  she  informed  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  the  duck  had  had 
a  paralytic  stroke  and  was  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  a  pan  of  water. 

Would  that  help?  inquired  the 
amused  editor. 

Indeed  it  would,  replied  the 
amateur  veterinarian. 

“Why,”  she  exclaimed,  “it’s 
the  only  cure  that  I  know  of 
for  a  duck  with  a  stroke!” 

The  Grape  Lady 

“Then,”  added  another  editor, 
“there’s  the  ladv  who  calls  at 
the  same  time  each  year  for 
us  to  photograoh  her  grapes 
which  grow  atop  her  apart¬ 
ment  house. 

“We  took  pictures  one  year. 
Now  we’re  sorry  we  did,  for  at 
each  refusal  to  repeat,  she  ac¬ 
cuses  our  paper  of  having  an 
anti-grape  policy. 

“There  are  also  the  usual  re¬ 
quests  to  take  pictures  of  babies 
born  with  three  teeth  and  two- 
year-olds  who  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  spell  chrysanthemum 
quicker  backwards  than  an 
adult  can  forward. 

“Invariably,”  he  said,  “the 
little  genius  runs  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  sulks  when  he’s  asked 
to  pose  for  the  photographer. 
Either  that  or  he  kicks  the 
photographer  while  mother 
beams,  and  the  photographer 
stalks  off  without  a  shot,  curs¬ 
ing  child  prodigies.” 

Sound  familiar  to  you  guys? 

Beauty  and  the  Press 

BATHING  SUITS  for  the  1949 

Miss  America  beauty  pageant 
contestants  will  be  chosen  by 
photographers  and  reporters, 
reports  the  executive  director 
of  the  annual  event,  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

This  year,  the  girls  wore 
black-and-white  striped  one- 
piece  suits.  Photographers  said 
such  a  color  scheme  photo¬ 
graphed  poorly  and  reproduced 
ditto. 

Reporters  said  the  suits  were 
unflattering  and  concealing — 
even  made  the  lovelies  look 
like  “San  Quentin  undergradu¬ 
ates.” 

An  editorial  writer  for  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  complained 
that  “the  cable  stitch  stripes 
conceal  the  curves,  which  are 
still  an  important  part  of  a 
beauty  contest,  despite  its  high 
intellectual  plane.” 

The  director  said  that  in  the 
face  of  this  criticism  the  press 
next  year  would  be  invited  to 
a  pre-pageant  style  show  at 
which  several  suits  will  be 
modeled.  The  suit  winning  the 
newsmen’s  approval  will  be¬ 
come  official  for  all  strutters. 


As  one  photographer  re¬ 
marked  when  told  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  decision,  “it  looks  as 
though  it’s  our  baby  now — and, 
brother.  I’ll  take  any  of  those 
babies,  no  matter  what  the 
suits  are  like! 

“Who  looks  at  the  suits!” 

Today's  Feature 

TWO  new  photo  features  in  the 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  are  reader  win¬ 
ners. 

“The  Human  Slant — the  staff’s 
Feature  Picture  for  Today” 
runs  in  the  morning  edition, 
and  the  second  feature,  “We 
Saw  "You,”  in  the  Sunday  roto. 

Each  is  done  on  a  candid, 
catch-it-as-you-can  basis.  For  the 
first  one,  staffers  watch  for 
human-interest  material  be¬ 
tween  regular  assignments.  The 
second  layout  is  just  as  casual: 
people  caught  unawares  at  base¬ 
ball  games,  fairs,  rodeos  and 
prizefights. 

Mat  Lindemann,  Press  pro¬ 
motion  man,  has  this  to  say 
about  their  success: 

“The  photographers’  shots 
have  proved  consistently  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  public.  I  mean 
such  shots  as  a  small  boy  grow¬ 
ing  a  cornstalk  in  his  front 
yard,  a  picnic  of  100  relatives 
at  a  local  park,  an  octogenarian 
reading  foreign-language  news¬ 
papers  and  a  rural  lad  in  tears 
as  he  parts  with  his  prize  calf 
at  the  stockyards.” 

Santa  Claus  Porterfield 

W.  H.  POR’TERFIELD  of  the 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  doesn’t  look  the  least  bit 
like  Santa  Claus. 

But  that’s  the  name  given 
him  at  a  local  school,  where 
he  distributes,  for  free,  left¬ 
over  wire-service  pictures.  He 
has  donated  2,000  pictures  since 
last  spring. 

His  pictures-for-education  pro¬ 
gram  began  at  that  time,  when 
he  was  going  through  hundreds 
of  unus^  wire-service  pictures. 
Foolish  to  discard  them  when 
the  school  could  use  them,  he 
thought. 

Teachers  thought  so  too.  They 
took  the  pictures  to  science 
classes  and  to  current  events 
discussions  and  used  them  in 


school  safety  campaigns.  Th« 
keep  asking  for  more. 

Students  equal  the  teache,, 
requests,  only  they  are  less  for-j 
mal  in  making  them.  When  thqrl 
write  to  Porterfield,  they  caflj 
him  “The  Picture  Santa  Claiu.''J 

Snap  Decisions 

THREE  Boston  photographer.. 

will  soon  act  as  judges  in  aa] 
unusual  snapshot  contest. 

Clarence  Finn  (Post),  Les 
MacClellan  (American)  an4| 
Charles  McCormick  ( Globe)] 
are  the  trio  selected  to  pick  tl 
best  snapshots  of  newly-unde. 
taken  construction  work  there 
Every  so  often,  the  owner 
the  department  store  bei_ 
erected  runs  display  ads  in  th. 
local  papers  inviting  Bawstia 
ites  to  come  on  over  and  tak 
all  the  pictures  they  want. 

For  their  efforts,  the  ar 
teurs  will  receive  from  $10 
a  new  Speed  Graphic. 

Out  loway 

DEL  BLUMENSHINE.  Ced 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  wat| 
presented  the  Iowa  Press  Ph 
tographers  Assn,  annual  awa 
at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Moines. 

The  award  was  given  the 
tiring  president  of  the  IPPA 
for  making  the  greatest  co 
tribution  to  Iowa  press  ph* 
tography  in  1947. 

At  the  presentation,  Rob 
Hale,  of  AP’s  Des  Moines  bo 
reau,  said  that  Blumenshine  ha 
“devoted  all  of  his  time  and 
lot  of  his  money  to  promo 
the  association.”  He  is  one 
the  founding  members  of 
unit. 

Double  Exposure 
IT  WAS  double-duty  with  du 
roles  for  Maurice  “Dub 
Downey.  San  Francisco  Chro 
cle  staff  cameraman,  when 
oil  refinery  strike  and  openii 
of  the  opera  occurred  on 
same  day. 

Downey’s  morning  assignme 
was  the  Richmond  refinery 
tor  of  the  petroleum  wallw 
There  he  was  mauled, 
same  night.  Downey  covered 
opera  opening  in  the  tradition 
manner  of  Chronicle  came 
men — in  white  coat  and  tails. 


FOR  A  LARGER  LABOR  SUPPLY 

Order  an 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Help  Wanted  Ad 

In  spite  of  the  record-breaking  62.500,000-worker  total  who'll 
be  employed  In  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there’s 
help  to  fill  your  need  available  through  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Help  Wanted  Ads.  Through  them  you  contact  many 
desirable  workers  you  couldn’t  reach  so  quickly,  conveniently, 
surely,  and  Inexpensively  In  any  other  way. 

For  your  pick  of  capable,  experienced  job-applicants  whose 
draft-exemption,  age  or  other  quallhcatlons  make  them  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  employees  at  this  time,  phone  or  send  your 
order  to 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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the  ideal  lens  for  the  news  photographer 


If  you  have  been  looking  for  a  lens 
that  will  cover  a  4  x  5  film  right  down 
to  the  corners  with  an  image  that’s  as 
sharp  as  only  a  Kodak  Ektar  Lens  can 
make  it,  then  be  sure  to  see  the  capable 
new  Kodak  Ektar  Lens  /  4.5  in 
152mm.  focal  length. 

It  gives  marvelous  coverage  for  all 
work,  but  it’s  the  standout  choice  for 
color  photography  where  complete 
coverage  and  evenness  of  illumination 
are  vital.  The  plane  of  sharp  focus 
doesn’t  shift  with  varying  lens  stops, 
either. 

Like  all  members  of  the  growing 
family  of  fine  Kodak  Ektar  Lenses,  the 


1  52mm., /!/4.5  model  is  Lumenized — 
air-exposed  surfaces  are  hard  coated 
for  improved  shadow  contrast  and 
color  purity. 

And  the  lens  is  furnished  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  No.  3  Kodak  Flash  Supermatic 
Shutter  which  has  built-in  provision 
for  photography  with  flash  bulbs  and 
electronic  flashing  equipment.  Comes 
complete  with  flash  synchronizer  con¬ 
necting  cord  and  No.  5  (7-inch) 
Kodak  Cable  Release,  too. 

The  price,  $105.  Excise  tax,  S6.90. 

Your  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  show 
you  the  Kodak  Ektar  Lens  /  4.5, 
1  52mm. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


“Kodok”  is  a  trade-mark 


Prices  sub/ecf  to  change  without  notice. 


Kodak 
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sophical  country  editor, 
is  Nov.  7. 


Release 


Earl  Warren's  Story: 
The  D.A.  Makes  Good 


Stone 


By  Carle  Hodge 

EARL  WARREN,  GOP  vice- 

presidential  candidate,  is,  like 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  a  onetime 
gang  -  busting 
prosecutor  with 
a  knowing 
knack  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

A  strapping, 
amiable  plugger, 

Warren  found 
the  foot  of  his 
political  ladder 
as  Alameda 
County,  Califor¬ 
nia,  district  at¬ 
torney.  His  rep- 
u  t  a  t  i  o  n  there 
for  uprooting 
wrong  doers  won  him  the  state’s 
attorney  generalship  where,  in 
turn,  his  housecleaning  shoved 
him  Into  the  Governor’s  Man¬ 
sion.  In  1946  he  was  renomi¬ 
nated  for  governor  by  both  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats. 

If  the  Dewey-Warren  ticket 
triumphs  he  may  become  a  sort 
of  Assistant  President,  the  first 
U.  S.  vicepresident  to  hold  ac¬ 
tual  cabinet  rank. 

Perhaps,  says  biographer  Irv¬ 
ing  Stone  in  his  Earl  Warren, 
he  will  be  a  Secretary  of  Ad¬ 
ministration.  in  charge  of,  say, 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  tying  to¬ 
gether  such  loose-end  agencies 
as  civil  service  and  the  varied, 
sprawling  procurement  agencies. 

More  to  Do 

Thus  Warren,  if  the  Elephant 
laughs  last,  might  well  be 
cloaked  in  more  power  and  pres¬ 
tige  than  any  other  man  who 
has  held  the  job  which  Vice- 
president  John  Adams,  weary  of 
idleness,  called  "the  most  in¬ 
significant  that  ever  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  man  contrived.’’ 

When  Warren  phoned  from 
Philadelphia  in  June  to  tell  his 
13-year-old  son  Bobby  he  had 
been  nominated  for  the  vice¬ 
presidency,  the  boy,  after  sec¬ 
onds  of  silence,  asked  plaintive¬ 
ly:  "Is  that  good?" 

The  California  governor’s 
mushrooming  national  impor¬ 
tance  led  Stone,  a  Californian 
who  already  had  written  much 
on  him,  to  hammer  out  his 
book — on  hurried  assignment 
Ifrom  the  publishers  Prentice- 
Hall — in  18  days. 

In  12  installments — altogether 
24,000  words  of  the  book’s  45,000 
— Aitiliated  Features  will  syi- 
dicate  it  beginning  Oct.  14. 

Stone  is  a  45-year-old  screen¬ 
writer,  famed  for  his  biographies 
of  Van  Ck>gh,  Jack  London,  Clar¬ 
ence  Darrow,  Eugene  Debs  and. 
in  They  Also  Ran,  19  defeated 
presidential  candidates. 

Frankly  a  campaign  tract,  his 
Earl  Warren,  even  if  somewhat 
spoonfed  on  studied  salaams,  is 
nonetheless  a  readably  compre¬ 
hensive  portrait  of  the  man  who 
may  be  Assistant  President. 


Footnotes  to  History 

SIX  EXTRACTS  from  Henry  L. 

Stimson’s  memoirs.  On  Active 
Service  in  Peace  and  War,  will 
be  released  beginning  Oct.  2  by 
Overseas  News  Agency.  In  the 
condensation,  the  ex-Secretary 
of  War  discusses  such  top-level 
matters  as  pre-war  strategy,  our 
second-front  squabble  with 
Britain,  the  Stilwell  story  and 
the  Marshall-or-Eisenhower  for 
Supreme  Commander  issue. 

From  Press  Alliance  next 
week  will  come  three  articles  by 
Bohus  Benes,  once  secretary  to 
his  uncle,  Eduard  Benes.  late 
president  of  Czechoslovania. 
Bohus  Benes  recently  quit  as 
Czech  consul  in  San  Francisco 
in  protest  to  the  sovietization  of 
his  homeland.  He  will  tell  of 
his  uncle's  relations  with  Russia. 

The  Funnies  Business 

STRIP-shoppers  can  choose  now 

from  crammed  syndicate  show¬ 
cases.  The  wraps  were  pulled 
this  week  from 
three  new  com¬ 
ics.  A  panel  and 
a  Sunday  page 
were  stretched 
into  strips  and 
one  syndicate 
took  over  a 
ready-made 
bestseller. 

New  color- 
page:  Nea  Serv¬ 
ice’s  Mitzi  Me.- 
Coy,  by  Kreigh 
Collins,  a  girl- 
soapopera-ad- 
venture  story  about  a  busomy 
blonde  heiress. 

New  panels:  Fischer’s  From 
Nine  to  Five — about  office  pin¬ 
up  pretties — and  George  Sixta's 
sporting  Hit  or  Miss,  both  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

New  Looks;  Once  a  panel,  now 
a  Sunday  page  and  daily  strip, 
Timmy  (  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate).  Once 
a  Sunday  page,  now  daily  & 
Sunday,  Bugs  Bunny  (NEA). 

Moved :  From  NEA  to  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  Red  Ryder, 
the  cowboy  strip  and  page  by 
cowboy  Fred  Harman. 

Bemustached  Kreigh  Collins 
is  an  illustrator  and  in  Mitzi,  his 
first  comic,  he  will  use  his  realis¬ 
tic,  illustrative  technique. 

An  Iowan,  he  studied  in 
France  and  lives  now  in  tiny 
(population  500)  Ada,  Mich.,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  may  have  pat¬ 
terned  Freedom,  the  fictional 
village  that  is  his  story’s  focal 
point. 

Collins  says  he  will  not  tie 
down  the  page  to  one  character 
or  one  setting:  each  of  the  main 
characters  can  take  over  top 
billing.  Besides  Mitzi,  who 
opens  the  plot  by  running  out  on 
her  own  wedding,  the  cast  in¬ 
cludes  Stub  Goodman,  a  philo¬ 


Collins 


Harmon 


Sparber 


With  the  daily  Bugs  Bunny 
strip,  which  opens  Nov.  1,  Mitzi 
replaces  Red  Ryder  on  NEA’s 
list.  Bugs,  the  toothy,  carrot- 
chomping  hare  which  first  found 
fame  in  the  movies,  long  has 
been  a  Sunday-page  hit.  All  his 
pals — stuttering  Porky  Pig, 
among  them — will  be  on  hand. 

Ryder  starts  riding  for  Mc- 
Naught  Nov.  7.  After  10  years, 
and  countless  Indians  and  rust¬ 
lers  and  general  badmen,  the  in¬ 
trepid  cowpoke,  had  lassoed 
620-odd  papers  under  his  old 
brand. 

His  creator,  a  leathery  native 
Westerner  named  Fred  Harman, 
is  himself  a  cowman  of  note. 
Once  a  rangehand,  he  now  runs 
his  own  ranch  at  Pagosa  Springs, 
Colo. 

The  strip  was  offered  them, 
announced  McNaught,  under  a 
10-year  contract. 

A  mischievous  little  parent- 
baiter  of  about  five,  Timmy  and 
his  impressionistic,  two-haired 
brother.  Hanky,  are  the  brain¬ 
children  of  Howard  Sparber,  a 
bespectacled  26-year-old  New 
Yorker. 

The  youngsters,  who,  among 
other  things,  regularly  bite  their 
father,  really  “are  nice,  normal 
children,”  insists  the  artist. 

Their  actions  and  antics  are 
based  on  true  case  histories 
from  New  York’s  famed,  pro¬ 
gressive  Bank  Street  School, 
with  which  Sparber  is  asso¬ 
ciated. 


Timmy  made  his  debut  in 
Colliers  before  becoming  a  CT- 
NYN  panel  last  year.  The  Sun- 
day-page  starts  Oct.  31,  the  strip 
the  next  day. 

In  his  Hit  or  Miss,  George 
Sixta  will  concentrate  on  sports- 
humor.  Sixta  created  Rivets, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post’s 
popular  pooch.  The  stenos  are 
heroines  of  Nine  to  Five. 

Gluyas  Williams  Again 

A  FEW  months  ago,  Laurence 

L.  Winship,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
asked  Gluyas  Williams  to  do  a 
few  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
front  page  weather  box.  Wil¬ 
liams  had  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  cartooning,  but  he  could 
not  refuse  the  request  of  his  old 
friend  and  college  classmate — 
Harvard,  1911  —  and  so  he 
agreed. 

He  found  the  task  so  pleasant 
that  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  dozen  he  kept  right  on 
drawing  and  did  not  stop  until 
he  had  produced  a  total  of  68. 
They  indicate  every  kind  of 
weather. 

The  Globe  is  now  syndicating 
the  drawings.  They  are  being 
sold  on  a  permanent  basis — the 
purchaser  has  the  rights  of 
them  "for  life.” 

For  Florida  and  California 
newspapers,  the  Globe  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  special  allowance.  Those 
papers  will  get  10%  discount — 
and  still  have  the  right  to  use 
snow,  sleet  or  rain  illustrations. 

The  illustrations  come  in 
mats,  either  full-column  or  half 
column. 

Feature  Notes 

FIRST  of  the  30  installments  ot 

Gen.  Eisenhower’s  Crusade  in 
Europe,  a  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  beat,  runs 
Nov.  7. 

For  the  second  year,  Mc¬ 
Naught  offers  twice-aweek  foot¬ 
ball  articles — Friday  predictions 
and  telegraphed  Monday  post¬ 
mortems — by  Frank  Leahy, 
Notre  Dame  coach. 


Then  try  murder...! 

Alix  Loring,  secretary  to  a  tyrant  for  twenty  years, 
his  wife  for  five,  suddenly  becomes  his  widow  .  .  . 
suspected  of  murder!  So  are  Stephanie,  who  married 
a  man  her  father  hated  .  . .  Beth,  whose  husband  is  rich 
but  whose  friends  pay  for  her  taxis  and  telegrams  ,  .  . 
Arthur,  the  sponging  son  and  Rita,  his  light-fingered 
wife.  It  takes  Police  Detective  French  forty-three  much 
too  short  installments  to  sift  through  the  strange  family, 
find  a  killer  only  French  would  have  ever  figured  . . . 
make  a  mystery  no  circulation  man  can  afford  to  muff! 
Title:  Three  Green  Tears.  Author:  Christopher  Hale. 
Release:  this  fall.  And  the  most  persuasive  argument 
for  any  editor  are  galleys  .  . .  just  ask! 
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Dilute  the  ink... 
saw  the  salesmen  i^ 

"lialf! 


Every  enterprising  newspaper  executive  is  looking  for  ways 
and  means  of  cutting  today’s  high  costs. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  things  you  just  can’t  do. 

You  can’t  water  down  the  ink,  saw  the  salesmen  in  two  pieces, 
slow  down  the  presses  to  half  speed,  sell  space  in  the  margins. 

Of  course,  you  can  cut  down  promotion.  Heck,  you  can  cut  it  out 
for  that  matter!  Promotion  is  the  most  flexible  tool  you  have. 
You  can  do  almost  anything  with  it  .  .  .  consistent  with  objectives. 

See  how  simply  it  works  .  .  . 

Suppose  your  market  situation  or  circulation  statistics 
are  pretty  sorry,  and  you  don’t  want  your  present  customers 
to  know  about  them.  Well,  then,  by  all  means,  you’d  stop  your 
promotion  and  be  as  quiet  as  a  church  mouse.  Or,  suppose 
you  have  enough  long-term  business  now  to  carry  you  through 
the  ’50’s,  and  you  don’t  want  any  new  advertisers  bothering 
you.  Sure,  you’d  stop  promoting  and  they’d  soon  forget  you. 

Suppose  the  reverse  is  true.  Suppose  you  had  some  facts  and 
figures  you  were  proud  of,  wanted  to  use  to  keep  your  present 
customers  contented.  You’d  tell  just  as  many  of  them  as 
you  could,  as  economically  as  you  could  cover  them  .  .  . 
via  promotion.  Or  suppose  you  wanted  to  cultivate  the  new 
faces  and  new  firms  that  come  along  every  year  in  business, 
building  a  backlog  for  yourself  for  the  1950’s  when  you 
might  be  looking  for  new  friends.  What  can  do  this  job, 
too,  more  effectively  than  modern  promotion! 

Yes,  better  promotion  pays  you  two  ways  today  .  .  . 
protecting  and  building.  And  better  promotion  starts  with 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the  newspaper  about  newspapers,  read 
by  the  men  who  place  most  of  the  important  newspaper  linage. 


Seri'ieem  your  present  customers  ... 
cultivates  new  friends  for  the  future* 
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CIRCULATION 


Flint,  Mich.  Fleet 
Wins  Safety  Honors 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ALTHOUGH  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  fleets  cut  their  accident 
rate  2*:; .  they  still  ranked  15th 
in  the  22  divisions  of  the  1947- 
48  National  Fleet  Safety  Con¬ 
test.  it  was  announced  by  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

Mileage  rate  (accidents  per 
100,000  vehicle  miles)  fo.'  news¬ 
paper  fleets  was  3.37.  Average 
rate  for  all  fleets  was  3.0:^.  In¬ 
ter-city  trucks,  private,  had  the 
lowest  rating  of  .73.  City  iruck, 
common  carrier,  had  the  highest 
accident  rate  of  31.06. 

Crittenden  Repeats 

First  honors  in  the  newspaper 
division,  covering  the  period 
July  1,  1947,  to  June  30,  1948, 
again  went  to  the  M.  E.  Crit¬ 
tenden  Co.,  news  distributors  of 
Flint.  Mich.  The  winning  fleet  s 
mileage  rate  of  .57  result^  froi.i 
operation  of  16  vehicles  over 
707,000  miles  with  but  four  ac¬ 
cidents.  Crittenden  &  Co.,  placed 
first  in  the  1946-47  contest  for 
newspaper  fleets. 

Second  best  record  was  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Toronto  (Ont. ) 
Globe  &  Mail,  whose  26  vehicles 
covered  668,038  miles  with  11 
accidents  for  a  rate  of  1.65. 
The  Globe  &  Mail  placed  fourth 
in  the  preceding  contest. 

Third  place  went  to  the  To¬ 
ledo  (O. )  Blade,  with  a  rate  of 
1.78.  The  Blade’s  26  vehicles 
had  six  accidents  in  336.506 
miles.  The  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  third  place  in  the  1946- 
47  contest,  dropped  to  fourth 
place  with  a  rate  of  1.96. 

A  total  of  1.459  fleets,  consist¬ 
ing  of  128.060  vehicles  operat¬ 
ing  2,021.646  miles  and  report¬ 
ing  73.137  accidents,  participated 
in  the  natio.nal  contest. 

Recent  Rate  Raises 

THE  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 

Journal  has  increased  its  home 
delivery  price  from  30  to  35 
cents  a  week,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Home  delivery  rate  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register 
has  been  advanced  from  20  to 
23  cents  a  week.  The  Huron 
(S.  D. )  Huronite  and  Daily 
Plainsman  has  raised  its  carrier 
delivered  rate  from  20  to  25 
cents  a  week  in  all  towns  out¬ 
side  the  city  of  molication 

P.O.  Defines  Boxes 

CIRCULATION  managers  in 

Pennsylvania  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  by  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
concerning  postal  bulletin  dated 
July  27,  1948,  which  defines 
newspaper  receptacles  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

‘A  receptacle  may  be  placed, 
b.v  the  patron,  below  the  rural 
mail  box  and  on  the  post  or 
support  of  the  rural  mail  box. 
for  the  receipt  of  newspapers. 
The  receptacle  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  delivery 
of  mail  nor  create  a  hazard  for 
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the  rural  carrier.  The  recep¬ 
tacle  must  not  be  restricted  to 
any  particular  newspaper  and 
should  not  contain  any  adver¬ 
tising  matter." 

To  See  Inauguration 
CARRIERS  of  the  Butler  (Pa.) 

Eagle  who  qualify  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  subscription  contest  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  at  Washington,  D.  C.. 
next  January.  The  winning 
carriers  will  be  in  Washington 
for  three  days,  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Winners  must  turn 
in  1.5  new  orders  for  regular 
delivery.  Carriers  outside  the 
city  are  to  get  credit  for  sub¬ 
scribers  who  were  formerly 
mail  subscribers. 

Carriers  Visit  N.  Y. 

SIXTY  -  NINE  Amsterdam  (N. 

Y. )  Evening  Recorder  carriers, 
representing  approximately  half 
of  the  Recorder  carrier  organ¬ 
ization.  were  recent  winners  of 
a  service  conte-st  and  earned  a 
two  day  trip  to  New  York.  The 
boys  made  the  trip  in  two 
groups,  accompanied  by  James 
A.  Blanchfield.  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  Val  Webb,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer.  The  Recorder  used 
a  six-column  picture  spread  of 
the  carriers’  tour  of  New  York 
to  acquaint  readers  with  the 
event. 

Radio  Show  Winner 
A  19 -YEAR -OLD  Baltimore 

(Md.)  News-Post  and  Sunday 
American  carrier  took  first  hon¬ 
ors  and  $100  as  winner  on  the 
General  Electric’s  “What’s  My 
Name’’  radio  program.  Morgan 
Wright.  Jr.,  winner  of  the  con¬ 
test.  was  one  of  10  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American  carriers 
awarded  recent  trips  to  New 
York  for  good  service.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  radio  show  and  was 
chosen  a  contestant.  The  youth 
needed  only  the  first  clue  to 
tell  the  mistress  of  ceremonies 
that  Helen  Hayes  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  his  “What’s  My  Name” 
question.  Morgan  was  the  only 
contestant  on  the  program  to 
win  the  top  prize. 

Two  Win  Scholarships 
TWO  CARRIERS,  Calvin  Gib 

son,  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News, 
and  Charles  Finan,  Dayton  (O. ) 
News,  are  winners  of  full- 
expense  scholarships  to  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

They  were  the  only  newspa¬ 
per  carriers  chosen  this  year. 

Circulation  managers  attend¬ 
ing  the  ICMA  convention  at  New 
York  last  year  will  recall  that 
Hamilton  Bissell,  director  of 
Boys’  Scholarships  at  Exeter, 
told  the  group  that  Exeter  was 
looking  for  boys  who  would 
be  interested  in  attending  prep 


school,  adding  that  he  hoped  a 
number  of  carrier  boys  would 
qualify. 

Stockton  Boys  Busy 

AFTER  defeating  two  teams 

from  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  Herald  and  News,  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record's  Blue 
Team  won  the  play-off  to  repre¬ 
sent  Northern  California  in  the 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  softball  tournament.  The 
Record’s  team  lost  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  the  finals, 
7  to  4. 

Eight  Stockton  Record  boys 
e;id^  up  in  the  finals  of  the 
paper-throwing  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  San  Joaquin  Coun¬ 
ty  Fair,  sharing  $110  in  prizes 
and  war  bonds.  From  a  distance 
of  27  feet.  Dean  Wegner  dropped 
cne  square  on  the  target  to  win 
first  place  in  the  walking  di¬ 
vision. 

Weber  ICMA  Cover  Man 

FRED  W.  WEBER.  Athens  (O.) 

Messenger  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  is  “cover  man”  on  the 
September  issue  of  the  ICMA 
Bulletin.  In  an  article  written 
by  Richard  R.  Paynter,  Weber 
is  credited  with  a  successful 
four-step  system  of  entering  a 
new  territory.  The  steps  are: 

“The  first  important  step  is 
the  hiring  of  a  capable  and  ener¬ 
getic  correspondent,  one  who 
quickly  makes  friends  and  can 
acquire  those  essential  news 
contacts  in  spite  of  hostile  local 
competition.  Next,  the  area  is 
sampled  during  the  first  few 
weeks  to  show  readers  the  good 
local  news  coverage  plus  the 
latest  Associated  Press  wire 
news  and  other  regular  features 
of  the  Messenger.  Solicitors  are 
then  sent  into  the  area  for  a 
thorough  canvass. 

“The  job  is  not  done,  how¬ 
ever,  when  a  sizable  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  achieved  for  it’s 
imperative  that  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  local  news  be  kept 
at  all  times.” 

The  Messenger’s  rate  is  25 
cents  per  week  by  carrier  Sun¬ 
day  through  Friday,  six  issues 
a  week,  with  a  mail  rate  of  $9 
a  year. 

‘Carrier  of  Week' 

THE  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 

Express  each  Sunday  presents 
to  its  readers — through  a  brief 
feature  story  accompanied  by  a 


CARRIER 


AGS 


N.B.A.  offers  better 
quality,  prices  and  serv¬ 
ice  on  carrier  bags, 
aprons,  tags,  collection 
books,  binders  and 
motor  route  tubes.  Also 
promotion  ads  and  idea 
services.  Get  prices. 

N.B,A, 

d  Newspaper  toys  ef  Aaierica,  lee. 
222  I,  OUe  St^  ledleeepelli  4,  led. 
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thumbnail  cut  —  its  "Carrier 
Salesman  of  the  Week.”  Each 
story  gives  highlights  of  the 
boy’s  record  in  delivering  the 
morning  newspaper,  together 
with  those  of  his  school,  athletic, 
civic,  church  activities  and 
hobbies. 

Brennan  Promoted 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  has  appointed  John  F. 
(Jack)  Brennan  as  circulation 
manager  to  succeed  Joseph  V. 
Madigan,  who  died  Aug.  27. 
Brennan.  50,  is  a  Cleveland  na¬ 
tive  and  has  worked  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  circulation  department 
since  1920,  except  for  about  one 
.year  when  he  was  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Cleveland 
News. 


New  Daily  Planned 
For  Jennings,  La. 

Jennings,  La.— The  Jeff  Davis 
Parish  News,  a  semi-weekly, 
will  convert  into  a  daily  on 
Oct.  4,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Franklin  Hildebrand, 
editor  and  publisher. 

Scheduled  as  a  five-days  a- 
week  daily,  the  new  afternoon 
newspaper  will  be  known  as  the 
Jennings  Daily  News.  National 
advertising  representation  will 
be  handled  by  Mid  South 
Dailies. 

William  K.  Irwin  and  Roger 
A.  Valdes,  Jr.,  from  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  respectively, 
have  joined  the  staff.  Valdes  is 
city  editor  and  Irwin  takes  over 
as  promotion  and  circulation 
manager. 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


■*  V 

If  Los  Angeles 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors. ..fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Spoeinlists 
3631  West  S4th  StrMt 
Los  Angolos  43,  Calif. 
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Copley  Papers 
Stress  Service 
At  20th  Parley 


Roundtable  discussions  of 
current  problems  of  newspapers 
marked  the  20th  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  executives  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Copley  Newspapers 
at  the  Hotel  Moraine  in  High¬ 
land  Park,  Ill.,  last  week. 

Necessity  for  keeping  up  the 
quality  of  newspapers’  service 
to  the  readers  and  the  advertis¬ 
ers  in  the  face  of  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  production  costs  was 
given  attention  at  the  discus¬ 
sions.  The  Copley  Newspapers, 
which  are  published  in  Illinois 
and  California,  are  community 
newspapers  stressing  coverage 
of  local  news. 

Stress  Continued  Service 

Clark  F.  Waite,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers, 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  Brief  talks  were  given 
at  the  opening  session  by  A.  W. 
Shipton,  president  of  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  and  James  S.  Copley, 
first  vicepresident.  Both  Mr. 
Shipton  and  Mr.  Copley  stressed 
continued  service  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  advertiser  and  to  the 
comniunity  in  which  each  of  the 
newspapers  is  published. 

Roundtable  sessions  were 
held  daily,  in  which  all  phases 
of  newspaper  operation  were 
discussed.  John  F.  Lux,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News;  Alden 
Waite,  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and.  William  F.  Shea,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Union-Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Co.  of  San 
Diego,  presided  as  moderators. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  Colonel  Ira  C. 
Copley,  who  founded  and  de¬ 
veloped  the  Copley  newspapers. 
The  conference  adjourned  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  15,  followed 
by  a  tour  of  the  plants  of  the 
Illinois  Copley  newspapers.  On 
Tuesday  evening  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley  was  host  at  dinner  at  the 
htoraine  Hotel  for  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference. 

West  Holliday  Co.,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Copley  newspapers, 
was  represented  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  Paul  A.  West,  Robert 
P.  Holliday,  R.  S.  Nicholson  and 
H.  E.  Deckert. 


Even  if  Mrs.  Schultz — or  you — hod  a 
real  honest-to-goodness  smoke¬ 
house,  it  would  be  mighty  inconven¬ 
ient  to  keep  a  slow  fire  going  for  hours 
on  end  to  smoke  one  or  two  hams. 

Nor  would  it  be  practical  to  buy  a 
whole  pig  to  get  the  one-eighth  that 
is  ham.  It’s  problems  like  this  that 
meat  packing  companies  handle  for 
you.  When  you  want  ham,  you  can 
buy  just  ham. 

Turning  livestock  into  meat  and 
making  available  a  wide  variety  of 
kinds  and  cuts  wherever  they  are 
wanted,  whether  a  few  blocks  or  a 
thousand  miles  away,  is  the  meat 
packers’  job. 

By-products,  which  are  carefully 
saved  and  sold,  help  pay  expenses. 
And,  after  all  expenses  are  paid,  meat 
packers’  profits  average  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  a  pound. 


Slor*-tize  pieces.  First  step  is  dressinf;  the  meat.  Next, 
it  has  to  be  cut  and  processed  into  a  wide  variety  of 
fresh  cuts,  cured  and  smoked  meats,  and  sausage. 


Worn  Magazines  May 
Help  Europe's  Boys 

What  to  do  with  worn-out 
magazines  has  been  figured  out 
by  Harvey  W.  Merely,  editor  of 
the  Angola  (Ind. )  Herald,  the 
same  man  who  this  year  sent 
overseas  40,000  neckties,  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  over  America. 

Boys  between  14  and  18  in 
Europe  are  so  hungry  for  read¬ 
ing  material  ( paper  stock  is  in 
meager  supply  there)  that  al¬ 
most  any  back  number  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine  is  a  real  treat. 

The  back  numbers  may  be 
sent  to  the  boys  clubs’  super¬ 
visor,  E.  H.  G.  Harwell,  sub¬ 
editor  of  the  London  News  of 
the  Week,  25  Chantry  Close, 
Kenton,  Middlesex,  G.  B. 
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Reiaarch  improves  products.  A  recent  discovery  will  soon 
make  it  possible  to  make  lard  so  that  it  will  stay  fresh 
even  outside  the  refrigerator.  This  also  means  crackers, 
cookies  and  other  foods  will  stay  sweet  and  fresh  longer. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


For  help  on  your  meat  problems — listen  to  the  Fred 
Waring  Show — NBC  stations —  Tuesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  mornings 


There  ore  thousands  of  meat  packing  companies  in  the 
United  States.  This  means  your  retailer  can  buy  com¬ 
petitively  and  offer  you  the  widest  possible  variety. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

NBC  Decalogue  Bans 
‘Plugs’  Between  News 

By  Jerry  Walker 


AFTER  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.’s  new  code  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  that  network’s 
newscasters  will  te.l  the  news, 
the  whole  news  and  nothing  but 
the  news  in  their  allotted  time 
on  the  air. 

The  10th  rule  in  the  decalogue 
for  newscasts  says:  “No  middle 
commercial  announcements  are 
permitted  on  any  NBC  news  pro¬ 
gram  regardless  of  length.’’ 

This  is,  by  far,  the  most  strin¬ 
gent  regulation  ever  imposed 
upon  the  broadcasters  of  news 
programs.  The  NBC  code,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  limits  com¬ 
mercial  copy  before  or  after  the 
news  to  one  minute  for  each 
five-minute  news  program;  one 
minute  and  43  seconds  for  a  10- 
minute  news  program,  and  two 
minutes  and  15  seconds  for  a 
15-minute  news  program. 

Hereafter,  NBC  won’t  stand 
for  any  news  show  in  which  the 
announcer  interrupts  reports  of 
important  events  to  give  a  little 
advice  to  “Shop  at  Joe’s  up  two 
fiights.’’ 

Adherence  to  the  code  will  be 
purely  voluntary  for  individual 
stations,  it  was  emphasized  by 
Niles  Trammell,  NBC  president, 
but  he  expects  a  lot  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  with  the  network  po.icies. 

For  several  months,  Ken  R. 
Dyke,  who  was  a  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  on  General  MacArthur’s 
staff  before  becoming  an  NBC 
vicepresident,  has  been  “condi¬ 
tioning”  broadcasters,  advertis¬ 
ers,  advertising  agency  person¬ 
nel,  and  radio's  top  talent  for 
the  new  rules. 

Dyke  has  succeeded  in  shaping 
up  a  code  which  is  not  only 
stronger  than  the  watered-down 
NAB  code  but  strong  enough  to 
suit  Mr.  Trammell,  who  tried  to 
get  NAB  to  adopt  a  tough  one. 
One  Really  Reasonable  Objection 

The  ban  on  middle  commer¬ 
cials  in  newscasts  was  justified 
by  Dyke  on  the  ground  that  the 
whole  code  is  aimed  at  overcom¬ 
ing  the  public’s  obiection  to  ex¬ 
cessive  commercfalism  on  the 
air. 

“Interruption  of  important 
news,"  he  said,  “was  one  of  the 
really  reasonable  objections  the 
public  has  to  middle  commer¬ 
cials.” 

The  code  deals  a  death  blow 
to  some  give-away  shows.  When¬ 
ever  the  list  of  prizes  is  read 
off,  with  brand  names,  the  time 
will  be  counted  as  commercial, 
and  thus  the  sponsor’s  own  com¬ 
mercial  time  would  be  eaten  up. 

“The  only  alternative,”  Dyke 
explained,  “would  be  cash 
prizes,  but  there’s  an  economic 
limitation  to  that  sort  of  thing.” 

All  the  big  stars  of  radio, 
without  exception,  endorsed  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Dyke  for 
reading  of  objectionable  jokes. 
Hereafter  a  show  won’t  be 
snipped  just  for  the  period  of 


the  gag  (as  in  the  case  of  Fred 
Allen's  historic  episode)  but  it 
will  be  cut  off  long  enough  for 
NBC  to  tell  the  listeners  that 
objectionable  material  has  been 
deleted. 

“This  goes  for  the  warm-up 
sessions  before  the  show  is  on 
the  air,”  Dyke  added.  “There 
won’t  be  any  off-color  gags  in 
the  studio  either.” 

The  NBC  code  will  apply  as 
well  to  television,  but  Trammell 
confessed  there  are  still  many 
problems  to  be  faced.  Not  the 
least  is  the  commercial  time  to 
be  counted  for  use  of  advertising 
backdrops. 

“However,”  he  added,  “I  don’t 
see  any  harm  in  having  a  Texa¬ 
co  gasoline  pump  in  the  back¬ 
ground  during  a  Texaco  Star 
Theater  show,” 

Brief  Newscasts 

KAISER  -  FRAZER  CORP.  will 

sponsor  election  returns  on 
two  ABC  video  networks  in  the 
East  and  Midwest.  .  .  .  Clem 
Randau,  former  Chicago  Sun 
executive,  co-publisher  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly,  holds  a  20%  in¬ 
terest  in  KFBI.  Inc.,  which  has 
acquired  KFBI  at  Wichita,  Kans. 

.  .  .  Ewing  Hawkins,  son  of  W. 
W.  Hawkins,  chairman  of 
Scripps-Howard,  heads  the  firm 
buying  WILM  at  Wilmington. 
Del.,  from  Alfred  G.  Hill,  who 
plans  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
newspapers.  .  .  . 

Scripps-Horward  Radio  has 
taken  steps  toward  a  $500,000 
deal  in  which  it  would  get 
WVLK,  at  Versailles-Lexington, 
Ky.,  from  Baseball  Commission 
er  A.  B.  Chandler  and  increase 
the  range  of  WCPO.  Cincinnati. 

.  .  .  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader.  Inc., 
which  owns  newspaper  and  sta¬ 
tion  at  Corning,  has  added 
WELM,  Elmira.  .  .  .  Salinas 
Newspapers  have  acquired  the 
half-interest  formerly  held  by 
Allen  Griffin  in  KDON  and 
KDON-FM  in  California.  .  .  . 
Leo  E.  Owens,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent, 
now  has  full  control  of  KRCC, 
FMer.  .  .  .  H.  J.  Waters,  publish¬ 
er  of  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune, 
and  Mahlon  Aldrich,  Jr,  have  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  purchase  of  KFRU, 
Columbia,  from  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times.  .  .  .  Recent  power 
boost  makes  WMIT  the  most 
powerful  station  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It’s  owned  by  Gordon  Gray, 
president  of  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

Baseball  Wire  Sought 

PLAY-BY-PLAY  wire  coverage 

of  major  league  baseball 
games,  comprehensive  enough  to 
permit  re-creation  of  the  games 
on  the  air,  and  furnish^  on 
a  graduated  cost  scale,  was 
called  for  by  West  Coast  broad¬ 
casters  at  a  meeting  last  week. 

Recalling  that  such  a  service, 
provided  until  recently  by 


Travel  Director 
Is  Traveling  Man 

Washington — Garth  Cate,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Travel  and  Trade 
Department  of  Scripps  -  How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  re^rted  this 
week  to  the  American  Hotel 
Association  on  his  1948  travels 
to  date: 

‘“I  have  had  31  journeys  by 
rail,  31  trips  by  air,  14  by  bus, 
a  motor  liner  trip  from  Seattle 
to  Victoria  and  a  3,500-mile  mo¬ 
tor  tour  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  I  have  been  an  overnight 
guest  at  52  hotels  in  29  states 
and  provinces.” 


United  Press,  received  “wide¬ 
spread  and  enthusiastic  approv¬ 
al,”  the  broadcasters  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  formal  reso¬ 
lution  asking  that  the  NAB 
Board  try  to  obtain  such  service 
from  “some  source.” 

An  informal  agreement  with 
the  baseball  organizations  under 
which  U.P.  had  furnished  the 
service  “was  withdrawn  by  the 
major  leagues,”  the  resolution 
said,  “upon  protest  of  Western 
Union,  which  cited  its  formal 
contract  for  exclusive  rights  of 
major  league  games.” 

Western  Union  service  to  less 
powerful  stations  in  smaller 
towns  is  several  times  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  the  resolution  added. 
“Western  Union  maintains,”  it 
said,  “that  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier,  it  must  charge  the 
same  rate  for  its  baseball  service 
in  small  towns  as  that  charged 
in  the  largest  city.” 

NAB's  directors  were  asked 
by  the  resolution  to  seek  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  “this  inequitable  situa¬ 
tion.” 

Some  Video  'Firsts' 

THE  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal’s 

television  station  is  scheduled 
to  begin  broadcasting  Sept.  29 
with  a  five-hour  daily  schedule. 
It  will  televise  22  high  school 
football  games  this  season.  .  .  . 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
broke  the  ice  in  the  Midwest 
this  week  with  the  first  network 
program  and  the  first  TV  net¬ 
work  commercial,  originating  in 
Chicago.  The  program  was  car¬ 
ried  by  coaxial  cable  to  three 
newspaper  stations — WTMJ-TV, 
Milwaukee:  WBEN-TV,  Buffalo, 
and  WEWS,  Cleveland. 

Early  in  October.  DuMont’s 
New  York  station,  WABD,  will 
revolutionize  ’TV  programming 
when  it  starts  a  regular  Mon¬ 
day  -  through  -  Friday  daytime 
schedule — 7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. — in 
addition  to  its  seven-night  stand. 
The  daytime  operation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  small  advertisers 
an  opportunity  to  use  television 
while  the  stores  are  open. 

Committee  Speaks 

TWO  recent  FCC  rulings  were 

given  a  verbal  spanking  this 
week  by  a  Congressional  com¬ 
mittee.  ’The  Scott  decision  (al¬ 
lowing  atheists  time  on  the  air) 
was  called  "dangerous  and  un¬ 
warranted  policy  of  ‘thought  po¬ 
licing’  that  has  no  basis  in  law.” 
The  Port  Huron  decision  (free¬ 
ing  stations  from  liability  for 
defamation  in  political  speeches ) 
was  branded  as  “dangerous  and 
mischievous.” 


Jarrell  Digs  Up 
Data  on  Reds 
In  Son  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif. — So  much 
“dynamite”  was  contained  in  a 
10-day  series  of  articles  in  the 
San  Diego  Jour¬ 
nal,  exposing  lo¬ 
cal  Communist 
activities  that  a 
State  Senate 
committee  e  n  - 
tered  the  fully 
d  o  c  u  m  e  n  ted 
clippings  as  ev¬ 
idence  at  a  dra¬ 
matic  hearing. 

The  series 
couldn’t  have 
been  better 
timed.  The  stor¬ 
ies  by  Sanford 
Jarrell,  veteran  rewrite  man, 
ended  just  as  the  State  Senate 
Fact-Finding  Committee  on  un- 
American  Activities  met  here  to 
start  its  probe. 

Praising  the  Journal  for  delv¬ 
ing  into  Red  organizations  and 
their  membership,  Richard  E. 
Combs,  the  committee’s  general 
counsel,  directed  that  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the 
series  be  studied  in  the  continu¬ 
ing  investigation. 

Names  and  Faces 

The  Journal  published  names 
and  photographs  of  Commu¬ 
nists.  Communist  Party  dues 
receipts  were  reproduced. 

Jarrell  began  his  investigation 
several  weeks  before  the  first 
story  broke. 

As  an  ‘“epilogue”  to  the  series, 
the  Journal  published  in  a 
woman’s  own  words  the  reasons 
why  she  became  a  Communist. 

But  before  this  was  done,  tne 
Journal  sent  copies  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  to  Larry  Lesueur,  CBS 
correspondent  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  George  Moorad, 
news  analyst  for  KGW,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  Both  had  been  war 
reporters  in  Moscow.  They 
were  requested  to  comment  on 
the  Soviet  system  as  they  per¬ 
sonally  observed  and  experi¬ 
enced  it. 

Their  disillusioning  comments 
about  Communism  as  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  Russia  were  published 
alongside  the  statement  of  the 
woman,  who  had  never  been  in 
Russia. 

As  the  series  progres-ced.  the 
newspaper  received  an  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  calls  and  letters, 
mostly  congratulatory. 

Jarrell  is  a  former  city  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Herald.  He  has  also  worked  on 
papers  in  his  native  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
Los  Angeles. 


Folsom  Criticizes 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Speaking 
before  the  Alabama  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
Gov.  James  E.  Folsom  accused 
the  state’s  dailies  of  “always 
presenting  the  smutty  side”  of 
his  administration.  He  com¬ 
plained  he  did  not  have  news¬ 
papers  or  other  propaganda 
sources  to  present  his  side  of 
political  issues. 


Jarrell 
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sources. 


Electron  microscope,  perfected  at  RCA  Laboratories,  reveals 
hitherto  hidden  facts  about  the  structure  of  bacteria. 


Bacteria  bigger  than  a  Terrier 


Once  scientists,  exploring  the  in- 
\  isihle.  worked  relatively  “blind.” 
l  ew  microscopes  magnified  more 
than  15(K)  diameters.  Many  bac¬ 
teria,  and  almost  all  viruses,  re¬ 
mained  in\  isible. 

Then  RCA  scientists  opened  new 
windows  into  a  hidden  world— with 
the  first  commercially  practical  elec¬ 
tron  microscope.  In  the  laboratory  this 
instrument  has  reached  magnifications 
of  200,000  diameters  and  over.  100,000 
is  commonplace  . . . 

To  understand  such  figures,  pic¬ 


ture  this:  A  man  magnified  200,000 
times  could  lie  with  his  head  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  his  feet  in 
New  York.  ...  A  hair  similarly  mag¬ 
nified  would  appear  as  large  as  the 
Washington  monument. 

Scientists  not  only  see  bacteria,  but 
also  viruses  —  and  have  even  photo¬ 
graphed  a  molecule!  Specialists  in 
other  fields— such  as  industry,  mining, 
agriculture,  forestry— have  learned  un¬ 
suspected  truths  about  natural  re¬ 


Development  of  the  electron 


microscope  as  a  practical  tool  of 
science,  medicine,  and  industry  is 
another  example  of  RCA  research 
at  work.  This  leadership  is  part  of 
all  instruments  bearing  the  names 
RCA,  and  RCA  Victor. 

•  •  • 

When  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  you 
are  cordially  invited  to  see  the  radio, 
television  and  electronic  wonders  at 
RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th 
Street.  Free  admission.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMeRICA 
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Chief  Topic 
Is  Costs  As 
MNAEA  Meets 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — Methods  of 
counteracting  rising  costs  of 
newspaper  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  publication  costs  were 
discussed  here  at  a  two^ay  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Midwest  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  Sept.  19-20. 

About  200  members  represent¬ 
ing  the  association's  10-state 
area  attended. 

Top  honors  in  an  advertising 
contest  among  member  news¬ 
papers  went  to  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Democrat  for  its  han¬ 
dling  of  the  subject  of  florists. 
E.  J.  Herndon  is  advertising 
manager.  The  St.  Joseph  ( Mo. ) 
News  -  Press,  which  had  insur¬ 
ance  for  a  topic,  was  judged  sec¬ 
ond.  Third  place  went  to  the 
Des  Moines  ( la. )  Register  and 
Tribune,  for  dairy  product  ads. 

Paul  Allingham,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association.  He 
succeeds  T.  G.  Devaney,  Omaha. 

Other  officers  e.ect^  were 
Clarence  S.  Mugge,  Peoria.  Ill., 
vicepresident:  H.  A.  Meyer,  Jr., 
Independence,  Kans.,  secretary- 
treasurer,  and  Jay  F.  Seacrest, 
Lincoln.  Nebr..  sergeant-at-arms. 

Named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  E.  J.  Herndon,  Little 
Rock;  Fred  F.  Rowden,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Richard  Hale. 
Shreveport.  La.;  Earl  C.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Salina,  Kans.,  and  Mr. 
Devaney. 

A  membership  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  voted  to  the  Mineapolis 
(Minn.)  Star-Tribune,  adding  a 
tenth  state  to  the  area. 

■ 

Stock  Purchase 
Won't  Get  Paper 

San  Francisco  —  Stock  pur¬ 
chases  will  not  affect  ability  to 
obtain  newsorint  from  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corp..  an  official  of 
the  company  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  The  statement 
was  made  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
into  a  report  that  incentive  to 
purchase  a  large  block  of  Zel¬ 
lerbach  stock  “would  be  a  pos¬ 
sibility  in  obtaining  newsprint.” 

The  Zellerbach  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  any  stock  trans¬ 
fer  would  be  a  private  and  not 
a  corporate  matter  and  added; 

“In  any  event,  ownership  of 
stock  would  not  influence  the 
availability  of  a  single  ounce  of 
newsprint.” 

■ 

Worthington  Nominated 
For  AANR  Office 

Chicago — D.  J.  Worthington, 
Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  has 
been  nominated  for  the  vice¬ 
presidency  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  replaces  Kenneth 
Dennett  of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
whose  nomination  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 

The  New  York  chapter  nomi¬ 
nated  Thomas  W.  Walker,  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  as  na¬ 
tional  president  last  week  ( E&P, 
Sept.  18,  p.  7),  Election  of  new 
officers  takes  place  in  Decem¬ 
ber  at  AANR’s  annual  meeting. 


Vendor  Status 

continued  from  page  9 

class  mail  has  been  found,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  to  produce  as  good  re¬ 
sults  in  promotion  work  as  first 
class. 

Star  guest  at  the  association’s 
annual  dinner  was  George  W. 
Stabler,  circulation  manager  of 
Grit  Publishing  Co.,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  43  years’  service.  A 
framed  testimonial  was  passed 
among  dinner  guests  to  be  re¬ 
turned  with  more  than  200  sig¬ 
natures.  As  a  token  of  esteem. 
Interstate  presented  a  pair  of 
leather  bags  to  be  used  by  the 
retiring  official  in  his  “vacation” 
travels. 

At  the  concluding  session. 
Matt  Sullivan  described  the 
Gannett  Newspapers’  “dry  night¬ 
club”  which  serves  as  a  recrea¬ 
tional  center  for  youths. 

Ward  E.  Jones,  Butler  (Pa.) 
Eagle,  told  of  a  similar  enter- 
pri.se  conducted  by  the  Lions 
Club,  with  newspaper  assistance. 

A  showing  of  hands,  asked  by 
ICMA  President  Andrews,  indi¬ 
cated  more  newspapers  in  the 
Interstate  area  are  expecting 
circulation  increases  during  the 
year  ahead  than  are  expecting 
a  leveling-off. 

Andrews  suggested  an  effort 
be  made  by  the  13  large  circula¬ 
tion  groups  operating  within  the 
country  to  stage  meetings  so 
that  one  would  not  conflict  with 
another.  A  plan  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  to  set  up  ICMA  offices  as 
a  clearing  house  for  checking  in 
advance  on  all  meeting  dates. 

Mack  Elected  President 

Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press,  upheld  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  maintaining  “too 
many  of  our  boys  are  sold  on 
the  idea  it  means  their  ruina¬ 
tion”  in  the  face  of  objective 
views  to  the  contrary.  However, 
said  Rauck,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  law  is  not  perfect  in  every 
detail  and  some  changes  inevita¬ 
bly  will  have  to  be  made. 

At  the  annual  election  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Meegan  declined  considera¬ 
tion  for  election.  Raymond  F. 
Mack,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Daily 
News,  thereuDon  was  elevated 
to  the  presidency.  Barney  G. 
Cameron,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  and  Michael  F.  Tynan, 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  second  vice- 
president.  Ward  E.  Jones  was 
re-elected  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Meegan  was  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

■ 

Writer,  Printer  Killed 

1  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Richard  C. 
Walton,  32,  sportswriter  and 
columnist  for  the  Patriot  and 
;  Evening  News,  and  Franklin  M. 
’  Ludwig,  33,  a  printer  for  the 
Patriot,  were  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  crash  Sept.  17,  while  en 
route  from  an  afternoon  football 
‘  game  to  a  night  game.  Mrs.  Lud¬ 
wig  also  was  killed. 

■ 

$6,000  for  Boxer 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Newspapers 
in  the  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
,  Barre  area  helped  to  promote  a 
'  benefit  show  for  Charley  Zack, 
injured  boxer.  More  than  $6,000 
was  realized. 


Why  More  People 
Shop  At  A  &  P 

Today  more  people  .  .  .  rich,  poor  and 
in-between  .  .  .  buy  food  from  A  &  P 
than  any  other  grocer. 

This  patronage,  built  up  through  the 
years,  is  no  accident.  For  food  stores,  like 
newspapers,  earn  public  support  by  ren¬ 
dering  a  public  service. 

We  are  not  satisfied  only  to  bring  our 
customers  the  best  food  that  money  can 
buy. 

We  are  not  satisfied  only  to  save  our 
customers  money  on  their  food  bill. 

We’re  satisfied  only  when  we  save  our 
customers  money  and  still  give  them  the 
best  food  that  money  can  buy. 

To  do  this  job  we  must  call  on  all  the 
e.xperience  we  have  gained  in  89  years 
of  food  retailing. 

Because  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P 
do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food 
distribution.  A  &  P  has  more  customers 
today  than  any  other  grocer  in  America. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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The  Top  Ranking  Markets 
In  Retail  Grocers  Linage 

as  measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
first  six  months,  1948 


The  Leaders  and  their  Retail  Grocers  Linage 

(Total  morning,  cvrning  and  Sunday  paptrr>  combined  in  each  market) 

1.  Westchesrcf  .  3.409.459  10.  Dayton  _ 1,066.753 

2.  Houston  _  1,903,538  II  Pittsburgh  _ 1.044.744 

3.  Washington  1.555.077  12.  Oakland  _ 1.037.771 

4.  Miami  _  1.451.054  13.  Salt  Lake  City.  1.025.024 

5.  Chicago  _  1,378.181  14.  Philadelphia  _  994.057 

6.  Boston  _  1,298.482  15.  Los  Angeles _  986,603 

7.  San  Antonio _  1,261.544  16.  Birmingham  _  973,229 

8.  Dallas  _  1.124.843  17  New  Orleans—  968,247 

9.  Evansville  _  1.111.566  18.  New  York _  966,976 


NotioMi  KELLV-SMITH  CO 
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CHICAGO 


WESTCHESTER 
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HOUSTON 


WASHINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


"N  Yonkers.  HERALD  STATESMAN 
Mount  Vernon,  DAILY  ARGUS 
New  Rochelle.  STANDARD-STAR 
^  Ossining.  CITIZEN  REGISTER 
^  Momoroneck,  DAILY  TIMES 

Torrytown.  DAILY  NEWS _ 


vet  r  iaCft’ 

ft  oteat5 


Port  Chester,  DAILY  ITEM 
Peckskill.  STAR  lAHilioted) 

White  Ploins.  REPORTER  DISPATCH 


Paper  Zone  Prices 
Illegal  by  FTC  Rules 


MILWAUKEE— Under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  rules 
outlawing  all  basing  point  or 
zone  price  systems,  newsprint 
price  practices  are  illegal,  de¬ 
clared  William  Simon,  general 
counsel  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Trade  Policies,  the  Cape- 
hart  subcommittee,  here  this 
week. 

Addressing  a  group  of  U.S. 
publishers  and  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  gathered 
here  for  an  informal  meeting 
to  discuss  newsprint  supply  and 
demand.  Mr.  Simon  analyzed 
the  FTC  thinking  on  basing 
points,  zone  prices,  uniform  de¬ 
livered  prices  and  their  possible 
effect  on  the  U.S.  economy.  He 
said  his  committee  is  inquiring 
into  what  effect  these  rulings 
will  have  to  determine  what 
pricing  policies  are  best  for  the 
country. 

It's  Up  to  Congress 

He  pointed  out  that  Congress 
has  three  times  in  the  past  re¬ 
fused  to  do  what  the  PTC  has 
now  done  in  the  “cement  case” 
outlawing  such  price  practices 
and  added  that  “Congress  can 
no  longer  avoid  responsibility 
on  this  very  important  issue.” 

“That  decision  has  caused 
more  concern  among  lawyers 
and  businessmen  than  any  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  recent  years,”  he  said.  “The 
confusion  now  existing  from  the 
differences  of  opinio.n  within  the 
Commission  itself,  within  the 
staff  of  the  Commissicn,  and 
within  the  legal  profts.sion  cer¬ 
tainly  require  a  clanhcation  by 
Congress  as  to  what  is  now  the 
law  and  what  shouM  be  the  law 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  w;th  respect  to 
v.’hether  a  seller  may  ( 1 )  have  a 
uniform  delivered  price  through¬ 
out  the  country,  have  a  uni¬ 
form  zone  price  throughout  the 
country,  and  (3)  systematically 
absorb  freight  to  meet  the  lower 
price  of  a  competitior  whose 
plant  is  located  cioser  to  the 
customer.” 

Current  thinking  in  the  FTC 
is,  reported  Mr.  Simon,  that  the 
only  legal  pricing  policy  is  f.o.b. 
mill. 

Canadian  Viewpoint 

While  there  was  no  other 
mention  of  newsprint  price  at 
the  two-day  meeting,  following 
Mr.  Simon's  talk,  P.  M  Fowler, 
president  of  tne  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada,  stated  that 
newsprint  sales  a.  t  made  in 
Canada  and  governed  by  Cana¬ 
dian  law.  He  said  this  new  de¬ 
velopment  ij  very  much  in  the 
minds  of  Dominion  and  Provin¬ 
cial  governments  and  they  are 
prepared  to  take  action  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  greatest  industry. 

“We  might  get  laws  requiring 
us  to  sell  in  a  certain  way, 
while  you  get  laws  requiring 
you  to  buy  in  a  certain  way,” 
he  told  the  publisneis.  “We  in 
Canada  are  se.uitive  about  your 
government  trying  to  tell  us 
how  to  sell  our  goods.” 

Julius  Ochs  Adler  of  the  New 
York  Times  stated  that  if  the 


U.S.  Government  is  going  to  fol¬ 
low  this  policy  regarding  prices 
it  should  start  by  cleaning  its 
own  house,  pointing  out  the  U. 
S.  mail  rate  is  the  same  for  de¬ 
livery  everywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  parcel  post  rates  are 
based  on  zones.  From  the  news¬ 
paper’s  competitive  standpoint, 
he  said,  it  is  imperative  the 
newsprint  zone  rate  formula  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Simon’s  speech  follows, 
in  part; 

“As  a  result  of  the  Cement 
Institute  case  and  the  Supreme 
Court’s  opinion  in  that  case, 
considerable  doubt  is  now  cast 
upon  the  legality  of  all  uniform 
delivered  price  systems,  all  uni¬ 
form  zone  price  systems  and 
freight  absorption  by  sellers  in 
order  to  meet  the  lower  price 
of  a  competitor  whose  plant  is 
located  closer  to  the  customer. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  approaches  the  legality  of 
any  pricing  system  having  to  do 
with  freight  costs  through  three 
channels;  The  Sherman  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act  as  amended  by  the 
Robinsen  Patman  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

“The  Sherman  Act  makes  il¬ 
legal  all  prices  fixing  conspira¬ 
cies.  In  the  Cement  Case  the 
Court  found  that  the  cement 
companies  had  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  use  the  multiple  bas¬ 
ing  point  system.  The  Court 
found  the  use  of  the  system,  by 
virtue  of  that  conspiracy,  was 
thus  illegal.  Equally  illegal, 
however,  would  have  been  a 
conspiracy  to  sell  f.o.b.  mill,  or 
to  reduce  prices,  or  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else  with  respect  to  prices. 
Conspiracies  relating  to  prices 
have  been  illegal  since  1890, 
when  the  Sherman  Act  was 
passed,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
will  continue  to  be  illegal.  I, 
therefore,  will  say  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  about  the  use  of  a  basing 
point  system  or  a  zone  system 
or  freight  absorption  by  con¬ 
spiracy  as  I  consider  it  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
which  our  Committee  is  mak¬ 
ing. 

“‘T‘he  second  channel  is  the 
Clayton  Act.  Section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  which  was  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
in  the  late  thirties,  prohibits 
price  discriminations  which  af¬ 
fect  or  injure  competition. 

'Price'  Definition  Is  Key 

“The  key  to  the  Commission’s 
attack  on  pricing  systems  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  their 
definition  of  the  word  “price.’ 
The  Commission  defines  price  as 
being  the  seller’s  mill  net.  In 
other  words,  they  say  price  is 
what  the  buyer  pays  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  or,  stated  another  way,  it 
is  what  remains  of  the  purchase 
price  after  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  deducted. 

‘“Therefore,  a  man  who  makes 
a  product  in  the  City  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  sells  that  product  at 
a  uniform  delivered  price 
throughout  the  48  states  has  at 
least  48  different  mill  nets.  He 


may  have  10,000  different  mill 
nets  if  he  sells  his  product  in 
10,000  cities,  to  each  of  which 
cities  there  is  a  different  cost  of 
transportation,  and  that  varying 
mil!  net  is  illegal  whenever  it 
tend.i  to  injure  competition. 

“More  recently,  in  May  of  this 
year,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  said  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  Commission  to  find  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  injury 
to  coTipctitiOii  Therefore,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  outlaw 
any  pricing  system  which  pro¬ 
duces  variable  mill  nets  and 
which  the  Commission  believes 
has  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
injuring  competition. 

“In  a  dissenting  opinion  to  the 
case  in  which  the  Court  laid 
down  tne  reasonable  possibility 
rule,  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said 
that  the  .aw  of  Ihe  case  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  was  that  any  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  was  illegal  if  the  Commis¬ 
sion  chose  to  say  it  was,  and  I 
think  that  the  scope  of  the  term 
‘rea^cnable  possibility  of  injury 
to  competition  is  so  broad  that 
the  Commission  may  well  find 
that  any  pricing  system  produc¬ 
ing  variable  mill  nets  is  illegal. 

In  connection  with  the  Robin¬ 
son-Patman  Act  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  not  only  is  the 
violator  subject  to  suit  by  the 
Commission  but  he  is  also  sub¬ 
ject  to  triple  damage  suits  by 
any  customer  or  competitor  who 
claims  that  he  is  injured  in 
competition  by  the  varying  mill 
nets  of  a  uniform  delivered 
price  freight  absorption  basing 
point  system  or  any  other  simi¬ 
lar  system. 

'Unfair  Practice*  Not  Defined 

“The  third  channel  through 
which  the  Commission  ap¬ 
proaches  the  legality  of  these 
pricing  systems,  and  so  far  as 
the  Commission  is  concerned 
the  most  important  channel,  is 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  itself.  That  Act,  in  broad 
terms,  permits  the  Commission 
to  outlaw  any  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice.  The  Act  does  not  define  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

“In  the  cement  case  the  Com¬ 
mission  found  that  the  use  of 
the  basing  point  system  by  the 
cement  companies  was  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice,  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  sustained  that  find¬ 
ing.  The  Supreme  Court  went 
on  to  say  that  that  finding 
would  be  sustained  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  conspiracy,  even 
though  the  finding  of  a  conspi¬ 
racy  in  the  cement  case  was 
held  to  be  well  founded 

“It  must  be  remembered  that 
neither  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  nor  the  Robinson-Pa*- 
man  Act  have  anything  to  do 
with  conspiracy.  They  may  be 
violated  with  equal  facility  by 
one  individual  as  by  a  group  of 
individuals.  You  must  also  re 
member  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  provides  that 
the  Commission’s  findings  of  fact 
are  conclusive  on  the  courts  on 
review  if  they  are  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  even 
though  that  evidence  is  not  the 
weight  of  the  evidence.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  a  given  pricing  practice  is 
an  unfair  method  of  competi¬ 
tion,  that  finding  of  fact  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  court  even 
though  the  court  is  of  a  con¬ 


trary  conclusion  if  there  is  some 
evidence  to  support  the  Com- 
misior.’s  finding. 

“Another  distinction  which  is 
worth  while  to  point  out  be 
tween  the  Robinson  Patman  Act 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion  Act  is  that  under  the  Tradj 
Commission  Act  the  prohibition 
is  only  against  the  unfair  meth¬ 
ods  of  competition  by  the  seller 
but  under  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  the  Commisrion  may  pre 
ceed  not  only  against  the  seller 
who  has  varying  mill  nets  in¬ 
juring  competition  but  it  may 
proceed  against  the  buyer  who 
knowing’y  receives  prices  which 
result  in  varying  mill  nets 
which  injure  competition. 

“The  Commission’s  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  cement  case  were 
followed  in  the  rigid  steel  con¬ 
duit  case  which  was  decided  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Chicago  some  five  weeks  after 
the  court’s  decision  in  the  ce¬ 
ment  case.  The  cement  case, 
as  I  have  noted,  charged  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  use  the  basing  point 
system,  but  the  court  expressly 
said  the  rule  was  not  limited  to 
conspiracy  cases,  and  in  the 
rigid  steel  conduit  case  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  following  that 
language  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
held  illegal  the  use  of  a  basing 
point  system  in  the  sale  of  con¬ 
duit  where  it  was  independent¬ 
ly  purchased  by  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  knowledge  that  the 
same  pricing  system  was  being 
used  by  other  manufacturers. 

Not  Limited  to  Conspiracy 

“The  case  Is  not  limited  to  the 
conspiracy  but  is  predicated 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Zone  Pricing 

continued  from  page  52 


upon  the  thesis  that  it  was  used 
by  each  of  these  manufacturers 
with  knowledge  that  the  others 
us^  the  same  system,  and  in 
the  rigid  steel  conduit  case  the 
Commission  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  that  pricing  system 
violated  the  economic  theory  of 
indifference.  The  Commission 
held  that  the  pricing  system  was 
illegal  because  it  violated  the 
economic  theory  of  indifference. 

"Now,  the  economic  theory  of 
indifference  goes  back  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  in  England, 
and  the  theory  of  it  is  that  a 
seller  doesn’t  care  whose  dollars 
be  gets  for  the  product  he  sells. 
He  is  indifferent  as  to  the  person 
from  whom  he  receives  dollars 
for  his  product,  and  it  applied 
originally  in  the  case  of  a  small 
local  market  when  the  horse 
and  the  mule  were  the  only 
means  of  transportation  and 
products  were  produced,  sold 
and  consumed  largely  within 
the  same  area.  It  was  held  to 
be  an  economic  wrong  if  a  man 
sold  the  same  product  to  two 
different  people  and  received 
different  prices,  because  he  was 
supposedly  indifferent  as  to  how 
much  he  received  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  and  he,  therefore,  shouid 
sell  to  i.he  man  who  paid  him 
the  highest  price,  and  so  the 
Commission  finds  that  when  the 
same  man  seils  the  same  prod¬ 
uct  to  two  different  peopie  and 
he  sells  for  the  same  price  but 
has  unequal  costs  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  he  actually  receives  less 
from  the  more  distant  buyer 
and  the  economic  principle  of 
indifference  is  violated. 

Most  Recent  Ruling 

“The  most  recent  case  of  the 
Commission  on  this  subject  is 
the  crown  cap  cork  case,  de¬ 
cided  last  month.  In  that  case 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found  that  sellers  of  caps  for 
carbonated  beverages  systemat¬ 
ically  and  uniformly  quoted  as 
their  delivered  price  the  price 
of  the  seller  located  closest  to 
the  buyer.  In  other  words,  they 
took  as  their  cost  of  freight 
the  freight  from  the  seiler's 
plant  who  was  located  closest 
to  the  buyer,  and  this  resulted, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
found,  in  the  delivered  price  of 
caps  being  uniform  at  any  given 
destination,  and  they  said  that 
this  was  a  situation  where  ‘fun¬ 
damental  requirements  of  a  true 
competitive  market’  are  lacking 
and  prices  are  not  the  result  of 
market  action  in  the  economic 
sense.  They,  therefore,  held  the 
practice  illegal  and  ordered  it 
stopped. 

"I  do  not  know — and  I  know 
no  one  who  can  tell  you — when 
a  pricing  practice  violates  the 
‘fundamental  requirements  of  a 
true  competitive  market,’  nor 
do  I  k;,ow  the  boundary  between 
a  pricing  practice  which  vio¬ 
lates  the  economic  theory  of  in¬ 
difference.  The  Federal  'Trade 
Commission  has  prescribed  no 
rules  for  what  pricing  policies 
are  illegal,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
they  do  »;ot  propose  to  do  so, 
the  theory  being  that  they  must 
have  the  power  to  stop  all  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  and  since 


ingenious  businessmen  will 
promptly  find  means  of  getting 
around  any  rule  that  may  be 
proiTiulgated,  they  must  be  free 
to  cloiermine  in  each  case  what 
pricing  practice  is  legal  and 
what  pricing  practiC’;  is  illegal. 

“As  a  result  of  that  philoso¬ 
phy,  v/hich  has  thus  far  been 
adopted  by  the  courts,  there  is 
no  way  that  a  businessman  can 
learn  in  advance  what  pricing 
practices  are  iegal  other  than 
selling  exclusively  f.o.b.  mill. 
The  legal  profession  is  thor¬ 
oughly  confused  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  legality  of  pricing  policies 
other  than  f.o.b.  mill.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  are  themselves  confused, 
and  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commis.sion  is  in  consid¬ 
erable  disagreement  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  these  pricing 
policies  are  made  illegal. 

Phantom  Freight 

“Two  days  after  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ce¬ 
ment  case  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  issued  a  press  re¬ 
lease  in  which  they  said  that 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the 
cement  case  that  the  law  does 
not  permit  freight  .absorption 
any  more  than  it  doas  phantom 
freight,  if  competition  is  there¬ 
by  injured,  and  the  press  re¬ 
lease  urged  industry  in  generai 
and  organized  indu.>tiy  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  voluntarily  comply 
with  the  new  order  of  things  in 
pricing. 

“Now,  if  freight  absorption 
and  phantom  freight  are  each  il¬ 
legal,  you  cannot  have  a  uni¬ 
form  delivered  price;  you  can¬ 
not  have  a  uniform  zone  price, 
and  you  cannot  have  freight  ab¬ 
sorption  to  meet  a  competitor’s 
lower  price  without  either 
freight  absorption  or  phantom 
freight,  because  no  matter  what 
city  you  pick  as  the  basis  for 
computing  your  freight  costs,  to 
each  more  distant  city  you  have 
freight  absorption  and  to  each 
closer  city  you  have  phantom 
freight,  and  the  only  additional 
limitation  is  that  it  injure  com¬ 


petition.  and  on  that  count  it 
is  adequate  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  find  a  reasonable  possibility 
of  injury  to  competition. 

“The  week  following  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  rigid  steel  con¬ 
duit  case  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  a  press  re¬ 
lease  which  bore  the  caption  in 
capital  letters.  “Court  Holds 
Basing  Point  Method  of  Pricing 
to  be  Unfair  Irrespective  of  con¬ 
spiracy.’’ 

“The  following  month,  in  June 
of  this  year,  the  senior  associate 
general  counsel  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  who  has  tried  all  of  these 
cases  in  the  court,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  American 
Marketing  Association  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  Washington.  At 
that  time  he  said  that  any  bas¬ 
ing  point  system  was  illegal 
and  that  the  rule  was  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  conspiracy  cases.  He  al¬ 
so  said  that  you  cannot  have  a 
uniform  delivered  price  without 
freight  absorption  or  phantom 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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freight,  and  that  the  law  re¬ 
quired  a  buyer  located  close  to 
the  seller’s  plant  to  be  given  the 
natural  advantage  of  proximity 
to  the  seller’s  plant.  That  means 
that  the  buyer  in  the  town 
where  the  seller’s  plant  is  lo¬ 
cated  has  an  inherent  economic 
right  to  buy  the  seller’s  prod¬ 
uct  more  cheaply  than  the  man 
located  more  distant  from  that 
plant. 

“The  Commission’s  views  as 
to  what  the  cement  case  and  the 
rigid  steel  conduit  case  stand 
for  were  somewhat  more  firm 
shortly  after  the  decision  than 
they  are  now,  but  the  most  re¬ 
cent  exposition  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  what  these  cases 
mean  came  out  last  month  when 
the  chief  economist  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  spoke 
before  a  seminar  of  state  plan¬ 
ning  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  meeting  was 
held  off  the  record;  his  remarks 
were  not  published. 

An  FTC  Viewpoint 

“Some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  however,  by  official  action 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  his  remarks  at  that  semi¬ 
nar  were  released  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Since  then  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  permitted  him  to 
speak  at  two  other  public  func¬ 
tions  in  which  he  expressed  his 
views  on  this  subject.  We  may, 
therefore,  assume  that  the  Com¬ 
mission,  at  least,  is  not  opposed 
to  the  views  that  he  expresses, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
two  or  three  paragraphs  of  the 
statement  of  the  chief  economist 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  made  last  month. 

■'Preliminary  to  doing  so  I 
must  say  that  his  view  in  sub¬ 
stance  is  that  pricing  policies 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act,  which  relates  to 
unfair  methods  of  competition, 
are  limited  to  conspiracy  and 
collusion  cases,  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  a  reading  of  his  paper 
would  lead  you  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  rule  was  limited 
to  conspiracy  and  collusion  cases. 
You  will  note  I  have  already 
said  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
rule  is  limited  to  conspiracy  and 
collusion  cases,  but  I  think  our 
principal  difference  is  in  the 
definition  we  give  the  word 
‘collusion'  and  not  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  rule  applies. 

■'He  says,  ‘if  one  company 
quoted  prices  calculated  from 
a  basing  point  other  than  its 
point  of  production  and  if  it 
did  so  in  a  setting  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  pricing  were 
followed  by  its  competitors  and 
identity  of  delivered  prices  was 
not.  in  fact,  achieved,  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  a 
charge  of  collusion.’ 

Now,  as  I  read  that,  he  says 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  manu¬ 
facturer  A  to  sell  on  a  basing 
point  method  and  to  have  fixed 
delivered  prices  thus  computed 
so  long  as  he  does  so  in  a  set¬ 
ting  in  which  different  methods 
of  pricing  are  used  by  his  com¬ 
petitors  and  so  long  as  identity 
of  delivered  prices  are  not 
achieved.  Thus,  you  may  do  it 


if  you  can  get  all  of  your  com¬ 
petitors  to  refrain  from  doing  it. 

“He  then  goes  on  to  say:  ‘In 
one  case  involving  rigid  steel 
conduit  the  Commission  had  at¬ 
tacked  a  basing  point  system 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  by  charging  that 
the  concerns  in  the  industry  are 
individually  and  separately  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  in  following 
this  system.  The  charge  rests 
upon  the  assertion  that  each 
member  of  the  industry  employs 
the  system  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  other  members 
have  been  and  are  employing  it. 
Thus,  even  this  charge  rests 
upon  a  concert  of  action  which 
brings  about  an  economic  ef¬ 
fect  undistinguishable  from  the 
collusion  which  is  also  charged 
in  the  same  complaint.’ 

“There  he  says  that  even 
though  they  individually  and 
separately  employ  this  pricing 
practice,  if  they  do  it  knowing 
that  their  competitors  are  doing 
so  they  have  the  economic  ef¬ 
fect  of  collusion,  and,  of  course, 
the  statement  is  true. 

Same  Price  for  Gasoline 

“I  take  it  that  there  are  prob¬ 
ably  five  major  gasoline  com¬ 
panies  selling  gasoline  in  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  number  of  off- 
brands  in  addition,  but  of  the 
five  major  gasoline  brands  I 
take  it  the  citizens  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  wouldn’t  pay  a  penny  more 
for  one  brand  than  they  would 
for  another,  and,  thus,  if  one 
gasoline  company  fixes  its  price 
at  22  cents  a  gallon  the  others 
who  charge  more  will  not  get 
any  business,  and  if  anybc^y 
charges  less  he  will  take  away 
all  the  business.  As  a  result, 
you  will  probably  find  that  gas¬ 
oline  in  the  well-known  brands 
sells  in  Milwaukee  at  the  same 
price. 

“That  may  be  because  the 
gasoline  companies  got  together 
last  night  in  a  smoke-filled  hotel 
room  and  agreed  to  the  price  of 
22  cents  a  gallon,  but  it  may 
also  be  because  competition 
forced  them  to  sell  at  that  price. 
Whichever  it  means,  the  result, 
we  must  concede,  is  the  same, 
but  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  economist  says  that  they 
are  undistinguishable  results 
and  equally  iniquitous. 

“I  continue  quoting  from  the 
statement:  ‘There  is  no  instance 
in  which  the  Commission  has 
charged  that  a  single  company 
using  a  basing  point  system 
without  regard  to  what  its  com¬ 
petitor  is  doing  is  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  Compliance  with  the 
law  is  much  easier  than  it  is 
made  to  appear  in  some  current 
comments.  People  who  adopt 
a  basing  point  system  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  acting 
along  lines  parallel  to  those  of 
all  others  in  the  industry  do  not 
do  so  inadvertently.  Abandon¬ 
ment  of  such  concert  of  action 
is  as  feasible  as  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  any  price  fixing  scheme.’ 

“Now,  the  businessmen  that  I 
talk  to  all  concede  that  they 
very  frequently  feel  they  are 
forced  by  competition  to  adopt 
the  practices  of  their  competi¬ 
tors.  They  say  they  do  so 
knowingly  and  that  they  could 


freely  abandon  those  practices,  burgh  is  probably  the  most  seri- 
but  I  take  it  each  of  you  reads,  ous  from  the  geographical  stand- 
probably,  every  issue  of  your  point.  The  City  of  Pittsburgh 
competitor’s  newspaper  in  your  produces  approximately  twice 
town  and  feels  that  you  couldn’t  the  steel  that  it  consumes.  The 
very  well  carry  on  your  busi-  Steel  Corporation  alone  has  a 
ness  if  you  refused  to  note  capacity  of  11,000,000  ingot  tons 
what  your  competitor  is  doing,  of  steel  in  Pittsburgh  and  sells 


Can't  Ignore  Competitors  half  of  it  in  that  area  As 

-a  result,  if  they  cannot  absorb 
The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  freight  one  of  two  things  must 


o  happen  to  Pittsburgh:  Either 
clear  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  ^alf  the  steel  mills  in  Pitts- 
mission  if  he  ignores  what  his  burgh  must  move  to  other  areas, 


competitors  are  doing  and  con 
duc^  his  business  independent 


or  there  must  be  a  substantial 
influx  of  steel  fabricators  to 


ly.  Businessmen  tell  me  that  Pittsburgh  to  use  the  steel  that 
they  cannot  stay  in  busine^  ig-  jh^re  consumed, 
noririg  what  their  competitors  “The  problem  appears  in  re- 
are  doing,  and  I  don  t  mean  to  yej.se  in  Detroit.  Detroit  is 
Iw  f  except  to  point  out  jj,e  largest  steel-consuming  city 

that  there  IS,  in  my  judgment,  jjj  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
a  vast  distinction  betwwn  two  hut  one  small  steel  plant.  Steel 
or  more  competitors  selling  at  fabricators  in  Detroit  are  now 
the  same  price  because  they  faced  with  the  problem  of  either 
agreed  to  do  so  and  two  or  more  paying  higher  prices  for  their 
comp^itors  selling  at  the  same  gfegl  or  moving  closer  to  the 
price  tecause  competition  forced  jjjjjj  One  company,  the 

11  I  u  Kelsey-Hayes  Whee^  Company, 

de&ne  S^Sn’  because  "'by  ^fo'vfirlrom  "KS  ‘‘Irthi 

whTch'^^toe^'^offeL?®  s'^  crea^  S' sS  o/^s^el 

Its  source  of  steel. 


you  determine  whether  the  of¬ 
fense  has  been  committed. 


“In  the  areas  of  consumer 


“I  would  like  to  give  you  the 
two  most  prevalent  complaints 
which  have  been  made  to  our 

Committee  and  then  to  tell  you  ^ 

the  four  most  potent  ways  in 

which  I  think  this  pricing  pol- 

icy  affects  geographical  areas  P®9P^® 


and  particular  products. 


in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There¬ 
fore,  the  people  in  that  area 


ca^’t  consume  all  the  sugar  that 
plaints  come  from  small  build-  jjjgy  gj-p^v  there.  In  order  to 

small  ggji  tjjg  surplus  quantities  of 
they  run  jpgar  grown  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
thT  ‘  tains,  they  must  sell  it  in  the 

1,  "2®terial  where  they  must  compete 

dealer  says  that  he  had  been  ^uban  sugar,  and  so  the 

buying  his  cement  from  a  dis-  th^e  Rockv  Mount^n 

tant  plant;  his  competitor  was  ^he  Jlocky 

buying  it  from  the  local  plant. 

Now  that  they  each  have  to  pay  freight  they  o*och  absorb 
the  freight,  his  cost  has  gone 

UD  dnd  his  coiriDetitor’s  hasn’t  Cubsn  su^dr.  Xh6  sugdr  b66t 
and  he  sa^TSt  raise  the  growers  of  the  Rocky  Mountam 
price  to  my  customers  because  ^ 

my  competitor  didn’t  have  a  continue  m  business  if 

similar  price  raise,  so  I  have  *^®?  permitted  to  ab- 

gone  to  the  local  cement  plant  freight, 

and  I  have  said,  “Won’t  you  sell  “The  corn  syrup  people  say 
me  so  that  I  can  compete  with  they  have  a  different  problem, 
my  competitor?’’  and  they  say.  The  Corn  Products  Company 
“No,  we  have  got  more  business  sells  approximately  half  the  glu- 
than  we  can  handle.  We  aren’t  cose,  or  corn  syrup,  sold  in  the 
taking  on  any  new  customers.’’  ’  United  States.  They  have  four 
“So  the  building  material  The  other  half  of  the 

dealer  writes  to  us  and  says,  ‘If  business  is  divided  among  a 
I  continue  to  sell  at  the  same  dozen  plants.  All  of  the  pr(> 
price  as  my  competitor,  I  will  ducers  of  corn  syrup  are  located 
lose  money,  and  if  I  raise  the  ff*®  ®orn  area.  Corn  Products 
price  my  customers  will  think  ff'®  four  plants  that  ring 

I  am  gouging  them  because  my  area.  As  a  result,  the  other 


competitor  is  still  selling  at  the 
old  price.’ 

Steel  Man's  Story 


producers  ail  say  that  if  each 
must  charge  the  full  freight, 
it  wilt  give  Corn  Products  a 
monopoly  on  the  whole  United 


The  steel  man  tells  much  the  States  outside  of  the  area  in* 
sarne  story'  He  says  that  he  mediately  around  the  plant  at 
had  been  a  small  steel  fabri-  each  of  these  producers  be* 

cator  and  he  had  been  buying  cause  the  four  Corn  Products 

his  steel  from  a  distant  mill  and  plants  ring  the  area 

the  competitor  had  been  buying  _ _  _  *u-  -  * _ 

it  from  a  closer  mill,  and  now  .  ^^®  sap® .  fhuig  is  true  in 
his  prices  have  been  raised  and  drugs,  again  in  a  di^rent  d^ 

there  is  nothing  he  can  do  Mo.st  drug  pr^ucts  are 

about  it.  The  man  says,  ‘I  can’t  sold  across  the  United  States  at 
-  -  “  uniform  retail  resale  price. 


pass  it  on  to  the  customer  be¬ 


cause  my  competitors  haven’t  f®®f;  f*'®  laws  of  45  of  our 
had  a  similar  raise  and  I  can’t  states  prescribe  that  the 
buy  steel  nearby  because  they  druggist  ^ust  sell  drugs  at  the 


won’t  take  on  any  new  cus¬ 
tomers.’ 

“The  steel  problem  in  Pitts- 


price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer 
and  the  Congress  has  adopted 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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cerned  with  this  problem  in 
government  and  in  business 
will  say  that  he  is  for  free  and 
open  competition.  I  know  that 
we  in  our  Committee  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  pricing  policies 
which  will  best  serve  the 
American  competitive  system.  I 
am  sure  the  people  at  the  Trade 
Commission  are  anxious  to 
create  and  foster  competition. 
We  come  back  to  the  problem 
we  had  a  moment  ago:  What  is 
competition? 

Newsprint  Industry 
“Now,  as  I  understand  the 
newsprint  industry,  three  fac¬ 
tors  govern  the  location  of 
paper  mills,  two  of  which  are 
controlled  by  God.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  can't  have  a  paper 
mill  unless  you  have  timber, 
power  and  labor.  I  assume  you 

^  ..  can  move  labor,  if  the  cost  is 

the  **poTicy  ’  say  it  ' will  ’  bring  of  no  consequence,  to  any  area 
about  numerical  decentraliza-  that  you  choose.  Without  God’s 
tion,  as  one  big  plant  is  com-  help  you  can’t  have  timber  and 
oelled  to  break  down  into  four  power.  I  take  it  the  fact  that 
or  five  little  plants  strategical-  80'^'^  of  American  newsprint  is 
ly  located  across  the  country,  produced  in  Canada  is  not  with 
but  that  those  four  or  five  little  out  significance.  Apparently 
plants  will  be  located  as  close  there  is  the  place  where  those 
as  is  humanly  possible  to  either  three  ingredients  are  most  eco- 
a  source  of  raw  materials  or  a  nomically  and  most  readily 
consuming  market,  because  only  found. 

by  locating  close  to  the  raw  .  “We  are  told  that  newsprint 
materials  or  the  consuming  mar-  js  sold  on  a  zone  basis  in  which 
ket  can  you  achieve  the  maxi-  io  each  zone  the  delivered  price 
mum  advantage  in  freight,  and,  is  alike  to  all  buyers.  This 
therefore,  while  we  will  have  means  that  a  paper  mill  at  point 
numerical  decentralization,  we  ^  which  sells  at  the  same  price 
will  get  geographic  concentra-  newspapers  in  the  same 
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his  competitive  situation,  it  is 
not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
but  is  nonethe.ess  done  with 
knowledge  that  it  is  being  done 
by  other  paper  mills  selling  at 
the  same  delivered  price  with¬ 
in  the  same  zone. 

“Now,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  be  certain  that  one  comes 
within  the  law  in  the  sale  of 
newsprint,  and  newsprint,  like 
cement  and  steel,  is  one  of  the 
primary  commodities  at  which 
this  philosophy  is  aimed  because 
it  is  a  commc^ity  in  which  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  sub¬ 
stantial.  I  think,  to  take  an  ex¬ 
treme  example,  nobody  would 
say  for  a  minute  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  on  a  diamond 
would  be  apt  to  injure  com¬ 
petition  because  the  cost  would 
be  so  insignificant  compared  to 
the  price  of  the  diamond,  but 
in  heavy  commodities,  like  ce¬ 
ment,  steel  and  newsprint,  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  sub¬ 
stantial. 

'Closest  Mill'  Problem 

“Now,  if  each  paper  mill  were 
to  sell  on  an  f.o.b.  basis,  each 
newspaper  would,  of  necessity, 
want  to  buy  on  a  price  basis 
from  the  closest  mill,  but  he 
would  have  two  problems: 

“One,  who  owns  that  mill? 
I  am  told  that  many  paper  mills 
are  largely  owned  by  news¬ 
paper  interests,  and  a  news¬ 
paper  might  not  want  to  buy 
paper  from  a  mill  that  was 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  of 
its  competitors.  It  might  be  an 
unhappy  situation  during  per¬ 
iods  of  shortages  to  have  your 
competitor  determine  how  much 
newsprint  you  would  get. 

“Secondly,  and  more  import¬ 
ant,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  closest  mills  in  Canada  to 
almost  any  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  are  also  the  clos¬ 
est  mills  to  hundreds  of  other 
newspapers.  I  may  be  slightly 
off  in  my  geography,  but  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  the 
paper  mill  that  was  closest  to 
Boston  was  probably  also  clos¬ 
est  to  Washington  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  cfosest  to  Savannah, 
and  so  on  but  very  few  of  the 
newspapers  could  purchase  their 
newsprint  from  the  closest  mill 
because  everybody  couldn’t  be 
supplied  by  the  mills  that  were 
closest  to  the  largest  number 
of  newspapers. 

“The  f.o.b.  price  would  create 
price  competition  in  the  terms 
the  Commission  talks  about.  In 
other  words,  the  different  mills 
would  have  different  prices,  but 
there  is  competition  at  three 
levels  that  I  believe  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  interest^  in. 
One  is  the  level  of  what  price 
you  pay  for  your  paper  as  com¬ 
pared  to  what  price  other  mills 
are  charging  for  comparable 
paper.  That  is  pure  price  com¬ 
petition,  but  the  second  level 
of  competition  is  the  identity 
of  the  seller.  In  the  cement 
business  people  who  use  large 
quantities  of  cement  say,  ‘I  don’t 
want  to  be  told  whom  I  have 
to  buy  my  cement  from.  I  may 
have  had  a  long  and  very  de¬ 
sirable  experience  with  a  given 


mill.  I  want  to  continue  to  buy 
from  him  because  we  get  along 
and  we  trust  each  other,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  buy  from  this 
man  who  is  closest  to  me,  but  I 
am  forced  to  if,  in  order  to  buy 
from  the  more  distant  man,  I 
must  pay  a  higher  price,.  So 
there  is  an  element  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  whether  you  have  a 
choice  as  to  whom  you  will  buy 
your  newsprint  from. 

Effect  of  Competion 

“The  third  level  of  competi¬ 
tion  may  not  be  sound  from 
the  theoretical  economic  view¬ 
point  but  it  is  just  bedrock  from 
the  pure  facts  of  competition. 
I  am  told  that  virtually  every 
newspaper  man  in  America  is 
not  so  much  concerned  with 
how  much  he  pays  for  news¬ 
print  as  he  is  with  whether  he 
is  buying  it  at  the  same  price 
as  his  competitor  in  that  town. 

“He  has  to  compete  in  that 
town  with  his  competitor  on 
two  fronts:  Advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  He  can’t  charge  very 
much  more  than  his  competitor 
by  way  of  circulation  rates,  and 
he  can’t  charge  very  much  more 
for  comparable  circulation  for 
his  advertising,  and  since  the 
newspaper  has  only  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost,  paper  and  labor, 
if  either  of  those  gets  out  of 
line  with  what  he  finds  his  com¬ 
petitor  paying,  then  he  will  find 
that  his  advertiser  will  get  a 
better  buy  in  advertising  in 
the  competitive  paper. 

“So  you  have  a  very  keen 
and  real  level  of  competition  on 
whether  the  newspaperman  can 
buy  his  newsprint  at  the  same 
price,  whatever  that  may  be.  as 
his  competitor,  and  I  think  that 
in  viewing  this  problem  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  is 
best  for  our  competitive  sys¬ 
tem,  we  cannot  consider  only 
price  competition  and  ignore 
the  other  two  levels  of  compe¬ 
tition.  We  must  consider  all 
three  to  determine  what  will 
best  serve  our  national  economy. 

“I  think  that  it  is  the  job  ■>{ 
our  Committee  to  seriously  and 
carefully  determine  what  pric¬ 
ing  policies  are  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  competitive  system,  and 
in  doing  so  we  must  determine 
when  in  the  furtherance  of  that 
free  enterprise  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  we  should  deny  to  any  sell¬ 
er  the  right  to  sell  any  product 
in  any  market  at  any  time  at 
any  place  in  conmetition  with 
any  other  seller.  We  must  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  upon  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  of  any  pricing 
system  which  may  at  any  time 
prevent  any  seller  from  going 
into  any  territory  of  any  com¬ 
petitor  in  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  compete  for  available 
business  by  systematically  meet¬ 
ing  the  lowest  price  of  the  seli- 
er  serving  the  territory. 

Congress  Has  Opposed  Ideas 

“I  think  it  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  note  that  on  three 
occasions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  asked  to 
pass  legislation  doing  what  has 
now  been  done  w'th  respect  to 
price  and  that  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  it  has  declined  to  do  so. 
The  first  occasion  was  in  193d 
when  Senator  Wheeler,  of  Mon¬ 


tana,  introduced  a  bill  which 
was  described  on  its  face  as  a 
bid  to  outlaw  uniform  delivered 
prices  and  to  prohibit  the  bas¬ 
ing  point  system.  Congress  de- 
ciined  to  pass  the  bill. 

"The  second  occasion  was 
when  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
was  passed.  At  that  time  the 
Fedeial  Trade  Commission  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  word  “price”  be 
defined  in  the  bill  as  being  the 
seller’s  mill  net,  that  is,  what 
the  buyer  paid  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  committee  reports  of  Con¬ 
gress  indicate  that  Congress 
recognized  that  that  definition 
of  price  would  make  a  discrim¬ 
ination  out  of  every  uniform  de¬ 
livered  price,  uniform  zqne 
price,  or  freight  equalization 
system.  The  Congress  refused 
to  pass  the  bill  until  that  defi¬ 
nition  of  price  was  eliminated 

“In  1940  the  T.N.E.C.  Com¬ 
mittee  conducted  a  year  and  a 
half  study  of  concentration  of 
industries  and  monopolies  and 
it  ended  up  recommending  the 
basing  point  system  and  these 
pricing  philosophies  be  made  il- 
legai,  and  for  the  third  time  the 
Congress  refused  to  pass  the 
bill. 

“It  is  my  feeling  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  no  longer  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  this  very  im¬ 
portant  issue.  While  it  is  for 
the  courts  to  construe  the  laws, 
it  is  for  Congress  to  determine 
what  is  best  for  the  national 
economy  and  put  it  into  law. 

“We  in  this  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  delegated  to  study  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  conduct  our  study  with 
a  fair  and  impartial  view  and 
an  open  mind.  We  want  all  the 
evidence  as  to  what  pricing 
policies  are  best  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  I  said  to  you  at  the 
outset,  I  didn’t  mean  to  imply 
by  my  remarks  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  or  opposed  to  any 
pricing  system,  but  I  do  hope 
to  serve  some  useful  function 
if  I  can  point  out  what  the  is¬ 
sue  is,  because  once  the  people 
Know  the  issue  it  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  simple  for  Congress  to 
find  out  what  the  people  think 
is  best  for  their  economy.” 


Newsprint  Outlook 

continued  from  page  5 


critical  of  printing  results  In 
newspapers  and  that  they  would 
have  to  be  improved  through 
use  of  better  paper. 

No  formal  action  was  taken 
by  the  group  but  it  was  the 
consensus  of  the  publishers 
present  that  every  effort  should 
be  taken  by  ANPA  to  obtain  a 
revision  of  the  outmoded  stand¬ 
ard  newsprint  definition  govern¬ 
ing  duty  free  paper. 

Mr.  Williams  also  reported  on 
the  increase  paper  waste  re¬ 
vealed  in  reports  to  ANPA.  In 
one  circulation  group  alone  he 
said  paper  wastage  was  involv¬ 
ing  $700,000  per  year.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  number  of 
claims  for  transit  damage,  he 
said. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  said  many 
papers  have  done  a  good  job  of 
reducing  paper  waste  in  their 
plant  and  advised  all  publishers 
that  is  the  place  to  start. 


ANPA  Forecast 

continued  from  page  6 


“That  factor  is  the  higher  ra¬ 
tio  of  editoriai  to  advertising 
content  prewar  than  prevaiied 
in  1947 — or  prevails  today.  For 
reasons  with  which  you  are 
thoroughly  familiar,  this  ratio 
has  dropped  sharply  since  1941. 
From  a  prewar  level  or  roughljr 
60%  editorial  to  40%  advertii. 
ing  the  ratio  has  dropped  to 
58%  advertising  and  42%  edi¬ 
torial. 

What  Needs  Would  Be 

“When  and  if  the  re-estabiish- 
ment  of  the  1941  ratio  will  be 
accomplished  is  anybody’i 
guess.  We  are,  however,  show¬ 
ing  what  tonnage  would  ^ 
needed  on  the  1947  basis  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  volume 
at  certain  arbitrary  editorial/ad¬ 
vertising  ratios. 

“You  will  see  that  even  to  r^ 
gain  a  50/50  ratio  there  would 
be  needed  4,936,000 — or  658,000 
additional  tons  of  newsprint.  If 
the  newspapers  averaged  55/45 
they  would  need  5,484,000,  or 
1,206,000  additional  tons.  And 
if  they  should  regain  their 
prewar  ratio  of  60/40,  they 
would  need  6,170,000,  or  1,892,- 
000  added  tons.  That  extra  ton¬ 
nage  is  not  far  short  of  half 
the  total  1947  consumption— 
44%  to  be  exact. 

“And  please  remember,  these 
are  the  needs  based  on  1947 
circulation  and  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  alone.  And  please  remem¬ 
ber,  also,  that  no  allowance  is 
made  for  an  increased  demand 
for  other  uses  of  newsprint. 

“We  come  now  to  the  final 
question:  What  would  be  the 
resulting  tonnage  requirements 
from  the  anticipated  gains  in 
circulation  and  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  plus  a  return  to  some  high¬ 
er  ratio  of  editorial  to  advertis¬ 
ing  than  prevails  today? 

“Just  so  we  won’t  let  our  en¬ 
thusiasm  run  away  with  us. 
let’s  examine  only  the  demand 
resulting  from  a  50/50  ratio  of 
editorial  to  advertising.  For  the 
year  1950,  only  15  months  away, 
the  indicated  demand  is  876,000 
additional  tons  of  newsprint. 
For  1960  the  figure  is  1,448,000 
additional  tons. 

■ 

$92.80  Scale  for  Guild 
In  San  Diego 

Sak  Diego,  Calif. — A  new  scale 
of  $92.80  a  week  for  editorial 
and  advertising  department  em¬ 
ployes  with  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  is  provided  in  a  new  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
and  the  guild.  Also  provided 
is  three  weeks’  vacation  after 
three  years’  service,  and  30 
weeks’  maximum  severance  pay. 


11,500  Get  Tickets 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Women  of 
St.  Paul  flocked  to  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press  audi¬ 
torium  Sept.  14  and  15  when 
more  than  11,500  membership 
cards  in  the  Women’s  Institute 
of  St.  Paul  were  exchanged  for 
reserved  tickets  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  1948-49  season  of  12  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  Institute  is 
sponsored  by  the  newspapers. 
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Tribute  Paid 
To  Murphy's 
50- Year  Service 

Hartford,  Conn. — On  Monday, 
Sept.  26.  1898,  a  16-year-oId  lad 
went  to  work  as  office  boy  lor 
the  Hartford  Times.  The  man¬ 
agement  liked  him  and  he  liked 
the  jobs  to  which  he  was  suc¬ 
cessively  assigned,  so  Francis  S. 
Murphy  has  remained  with  the 
paper  for  50  years. 

A  reception  in  honor  of  his 
half-century  anniversary  was 
scheduled  for  Sept.  24.  He  has 
been  head  of  the  newspaper 
since  1937  and  has  held  the 
title  of  publisher  for  four  years. 
Previously  he  was  general  man¬ 
ager  for  nine  years. 

It  was  planned  as  a  family 
party  at  which  recognition  of 
Mr.  Murphy’s  50  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  was  to  be  acknowledged. 

A  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Murphy 
organized  the  Hartford  Times 
20-Year  Club.  Each  five  years, 
a  member  receives  a  new  pin 
signifying  the  additional  period 
of  continuous  employment. 
Frank  E.  Newton,  member  of 
the  stereotype  force  for  55  years, 
was  named  to  hand  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  a  diamond-studded  50-year 
pin. 

Then  there  was  a  family  al¬ 
bum  with  picture  grouj-s  of  all 
present  Times  employes  with 
their  signatures.  Another  gift 
was  a  scroll  expressive  of  the 
good  wishes  of  Mr.  Murphy’s 
associates  at  the  Times.  On 
this,  in  addition  to  his  own  pho¬ 
tograph,  was  that  of  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  old  Times  building 
at  Main  and  Grove  streets, 
through  which  he  passed  on  his 
way  to  work  that  first  day. 

A  scroll  also  carried  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  Sept.  26,  1898  first 
page  and  that  of  Sept.  25.  1948. 
With  it  was  a  marine  painting, 
also  a  gift  of  the  employe 
group. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
work.  Mr.  Murphy  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Aeronautics  Commission. 

■ 

Ncane  Changed 

Lanett,  Ala.  —  The  name  of 
the  Chambers  County  News  has 
oeen  changed  to  the  Valley 
Tribune.  William  G.  Jones,  Jr., 
is  editor  and  publisher. 
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GE.URAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER  OF 
NEWSPAPER  INKS 

NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  •  ST.  lOUIS  •  FT.  WORTH 
LOS  ANCllES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 


Present  at  Newsprint  Confab 


NEWSPAPER  representatives  at 
the  Milwaukee  conference  on 
newsprint  were: 

U.  U.  .\bert,  business  manager,  A/W- 
reuiiAiV  Journal;  Julius  Ochs  AJler,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  .Vert'  i’ori  Ttmrs;  Lyle 
Iv.  Anderson,  vicepresident,  Miuni-apolis 
Star-Tribune ;  Elbert  M.  Antrim,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Chicago  Tribune;  John 
L.  Blake,  vicepresident  and  geiieral  man¬ 
ager  Scripi>s-Howard  Supply,  New  York; 
I'aul  Block,  Jr.,  co-publisher,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Casctte  and  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times;  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor.  Editor 
&  Publisher;  William  G.  Chandler, 
Scripps  -  H  o  w  a  r  d  Newspapers:  John 
Cowles,  president,  Minneapohs  Star-'l  ri- 
bune;  William  L.  Fanning,  manager, 
Westchester  County  Newsiiapers,  \on- 
kers,  N.  Y.;  F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
general  manager.  Sew  York  Sen's;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Sew  York  Sun;  J.  D. 
I'unk,  general  m  inager,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook;  Sterling  G.  Graham, 
general  manager,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
llarry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  board, 
waukee  Journal;  JS  Gray,  president 
and  publisher,  .Monroe  (Mich.)  Netvs; 
David  \V'.  Howe,  business  manager,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  Buell  VV.  Hud¬ 
son,  publisher,  lYoonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call; 
Samuel  H.  Kauffman,  business  manager, 
ll'ashington  Star;  .Alfred  LaSalle.  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association, 


New  York:  John  Legler,  Scripi-s-Howard 
Newspapers:  Irwin  Maier,  publisher, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  U.  K.  Merrill,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Detroit  Siws;  Koy  U. 
Moore,  president  aiul  publi.-iier.  Canton 
(O.)  Repository ;  Charles  E.  Aloreau, 
chairman,  N.E..\.  Newsprint  Committee, 
Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  Independent  Press; 
Daniel  Nicoil,  associate  publisher,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  and  Toledo  Blade  and 
Times;  Gene  Robb,  general  manager, 
lle.irst  Newspapers,  New  York:  Roy  A. 
Rolrerts.  general  manager,  Kansas  City- 
Star;  Carl  Robertson,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Kansas  Ctty  Star;  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Schurz,  secretary-treasurer.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Rich.ird  \V.  Slo¬ 
cum,  general  manager,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  J.  Hale  Steinman,  publisher. 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers;  R.  O. 
Sternberger,  Hear.st  Newspa|>ers,  New 
York;  Cranston  Williams,  general  man- 
tiger,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  New  York. 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  news¬ 
print  companies  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  conference  were: 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president,  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paiier  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  R.  J. 
Apiiert.  Spruce  Falls  Power  Sl  Paper 
Co.,  Neenah,  Wis.,  and  New  York  City: 
L.  J.  Belnap.  chairman.  Consolidated 
Paper  Sales.  Montreal:  .-Vnson  Brooks, 
president,  Powell  River  Sales  Cor|>ora- 


tiou,  Seattle;  E.  L.  Crooker,_  president, 
lniernation..l  Paper  Sales  Co.,  Mont¬ 
real  ;  .A.  L.  Dawe,  vicepresident,  (.kin- 
soiiilated  Paper  Sales,  Ltil.,  Montreal; 

R.  C.  Doane,  viceiiresident,  Canadian  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.,  Montreal;  M.  J. 
Foley,  executive  vicepresideii^  Powell 
River  Sales  Coriioration,  V  ancouver, 
B.  C. ;  R.  M.  l-owier,  president,  News- 
|•|■Iut  .Association  of  Canada,  Montreal; 
T.  .A.  Hendry,  general  manager,  Abitibi 
Sales  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto;  George 
Jacques,  assi.stant  general  manager,  St. 
l..awreiioe  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Aiontreal;  Paul 
Kellogg,  president,  Stevenson  &  Kellogg, 
Ltd.,  Montreal;  1.  H.  Peck,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  International  Paper  Sales  Co.,  Inc., 
.Vlotitreal:  E.  D.  I’owell,  sales  manager. 
Price  Bros.  Sales  Corp.,,  New  York; 
.A.  C.  Price,  vicepresidenf.  Price  Bros. 
&  Co.,  Lttl..  Uiudiee:  W.  Earl  Rowe, 
president.  Great  Lakes  Pajier  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto;  C.  H.  Sage,  president.  Spruce 
F.dls  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  and  New  Aork  City;  J.  M.  Sav¬ 
age,  secretary,  N'ewsprint  Association  of 
Canada.  .Montreal;  .A.  .A.  Schmon,  presi¬ 
dent.  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thorold, 
Out.;  R.  I-.  Seaborne,  Woods  manager, 
Mersey  Pa|)er  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N. 

S. ;  Harold  S.  Smith,  president,  Wright 
(io.,  Inc.,  New  York;  J.  M.  Smith, 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada.  Mont¬ 
real;  B.  J.  Waters,  general  manager, 
Mersey  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N. 
S.;  R.  M.  Watt,  a.ssistant  to  president. 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Neenah,  AA'is.,  and  New  York  City; 
Earle  VVheatly.  International  Paper 
Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  Montreal. 
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Alleviating  the  sudden  financial 
worries  that  death  brings  to 
family  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  life  insurance.  With  this 
in  mind,  The  Mutual  Life  has 
adopted  a  new  accelerated  plan  for 
the  payment  of  death  benefits. 

This  new  plan  cuts  by  as  much  as 
four  days  the  time  which  formerly 
elapsed  between  notification  of 
death  and  presentation  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  check  to  the  beneficiary. 

Previously,  no  benefit  was  paid 
until  legal  proof  of  death  had  been 
received  at  our  Home  Office.  Under 
he  new  plan,  the  Home  Office  pre¬ 
pares  checks  immediately  upon  re¬ 


ceipt  of  notification  i>f  death  low- 
ever  unofficial.  These  check-  are 
then  sent  to  the  propei  ag  incy 
office.  They  are  delivered  to  'pene- 
ficiaries  at  once  upon  pres  enta¬ 
tion  of  legally  acceptable  proof  of 
death  to  that  agency  office. 

The  Mutual  Life  estimates  that 
at  least  5,000  claims  a  year  will  be 
paid  more  quickly  by  this  new  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  represents  another  for¬ 
ward  step  in  our  relations  with 
policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y  f  dw  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Georgia  Legal 
Ads  Are  Ruled 
To  Be  Illegal 

Carrollton,  Ga.  —  Attorney 
General  Eugene  Cook  has  ruled 
that  Acting  Governor  Thomp¬ 
son  exceeeded  his  authority  in 
advertising  17  constitutional 
amendments  in  between  120  and 
140  papers  before  the  general 
election. 

The  attorney  general  held  it 
was  legal  to  advertise  all  of  the 
amendments  in  only  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  of  Georgia’s  10 
congressional  districts,  plus  the 
advertising  of  purely  local 
amendments  in  newspapers  in 
the  counties  directly  affected. 

State  auditor  B.  E.  Thrasher, 
Jr.,  figured  that  all  17  amend¬ 
ments  would  cost  $1,803.28  in 
each  newspaper  in  which  they 
were  all  advertised.  That  would 
make  the  total  cost  $18,032.80 
In  the  10  congressional  districts. 
Mr.  Thrasher  estimated  that  the 
additional  advertising  of  local 
amendments  in  the  counties  af- 
ected  would  add  another  $1,- 
M3.28  to  the  legal  expenditure 
at  the  official  state  rate.  TTiere- 
lore,  the  total  advertising  bill 
under  the  attorney  general’s 
ruling  would  be  slightly  under 
$20,000. 

Governor  Thompson,  however, 
was  running  the  17  amendments 
in  127  newspapers  at  a  total 
cost  of  $229,015.56.  Confronted 
by  the  attorney  general’s  ruling, 
Thompson  wired  papers  he  was 
cutting  them  down  to  one  or 
two  amendments  and  distribut¬ 
ing  the  amendments  among 
them  so  that  all  could  get  a 
tittle  money.  He  told  the  ed¬ 
itors  they  would  have  to  look 
to  the  Legislature  for  their 
money  and  said  those  editors 
who  ran  the  amendments  differ¬ 
ent  from  his  new  directions 
would  be  running  them  at  their 
own  risk. 


Bassett  Replaces 
Glenn  Babb  at  AP 

Ben  Bassett,  supervisor  on  the 
Associated  Press  Foreign  Desk 
in  New  York  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  designated  act¬ 
ing  foreign  news  editor  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Glenn  Babb,  resigned. 

Bassett  joined  the  Foreign 
Desk  staff  in  1943  after  filling 
a  number  of  bureau  assign¬ 
ments.  As  a  desk  supervisor  he 
directed  much  of  AP’s  wartime 
coverage  and  aided  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  to  meet  postwar  conditions. 

Bassett  entered  AP  service 
in  1930  at  Kansas  City.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career 
in  his  home  town,  on  the  Topeka 
Stote  Journal,  and  subsequently 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
Bedford  ( Mass. )  Standard. 

Babb,  native  of  Columbia,  Mo., 
began  work  for  AP  in  1925  in 
New  York  and  soon  entered  the 
foreign  service.  He  was  Tokyo 
bureau  chief  from  1928  tc^  1936. 
He  was  appointed  Foreign  News 
Editor,  in  1943. 

His  plans  for  undertaking 
other  work  have  not  yet  been 
*nnounced. 


Niece  Is  Named 
Trustee;  Backs 
Patterson  Will 

Washington — Mrs.  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson  Guggenheim,  co-publish¬ 
er  of  Hempstead  (N.  Y. )  News- 
day,  has  accepted  designation  as 
a  trustee  under  the  will  of  her 
aunt.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson, 
whose  estate  included  the 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

Mrs.  Guggenheim  declared 
she  is  “convinced  the  document 
filed  for  probate  represents  her 
(Mrs.  Patterson’s)  last  will  and 
testament  and  I  shall  support 
it  in  every  way  in  my  power.’’ 
Her  cousin.  Countess  Felicia 
Gizycka,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson,  has  formally  claimed  the 
entire  estate  as  sole  heir. 

Frank  C.  Waldrop,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Times-Herald  and 
one  of  the  seven  employes 
named  to  receive  the  newspaper 
property  under  the  will,  joined 
with  Joseph  W.  Brooks,  New 
York  City  insurance  man,  in 
designating  Mrs.  Guggenheim  to 
succeed  the  late  Rudolph  H. 
Yeatman,  Sr. 

Statement  by  Trustees 

In  a  joint  statement.  Waldrop 
and  Brooks  said; 

“Due  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Yeatman,  a  vacancy  exists  in  the 
trusteeship  (of  a  fund  left  for 
homeless  and  orphan  children) 
and  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
the  surviving  trustees  have  the 
power  to  fill  the  same.  While 
our  own  appointments  as  trus¬ 
tees  are  not  yet  legally  con¬ 
firmed  we  feel  it  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  act  in  this  matter  at  this 
time.” 

Mrs.  Guggenheim  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News. 

West  Virginia  authorities  re¬ 
iterated  this  week  that  the  death 
of  Charles  B.  Porter,  former  fi¬ 
nancial  adviser  to  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son,  was  a  suicide.  Search  of 
his  effects,  it  was  said,  brought 
out  nothing  bearing  upon  the 
will. 

A  report  filed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  coroner  formally 
established  heart  disease  as  the 
cause  of  death  of  Betty  Hynes, 
society  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald  and  a  longtime  close 
friend  of  Mrs.  Patterson. 
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Used  by 
leading  plants 
from  coast  to  coast 


Nearly  200  DIRECTOM.ATS  are  now  be 


iiig  used  by  leading  newspaper  and  com 
mercial  plants  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  .4nd  the 
number  in  service  is  increasing  at  the 


fastest  rate  ever.  This  unequalled  accept 
ance  by  leading  plants  is  practi«’al  proof  \ 
that  the  DIRECTOMAT  has  important  ' 
advantages  over  all  other  types  of  mat  making  equipment.  M  rite 
totlav  lor  des<"ri]»tive  literature  on  the  latest  uuwlel  D1RE(,T<  )M  AT. 


DIRBCTOMAT 


LAKE  EKIE 
Engineering  Lorp. 

.>08  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Itgicn  in  Principal  Citm  and 
Foreign  Countries 

Leading  manulacturer  of  hydraulic  presses — all  sizes  and  types — 
stereotyping... plastics  molding... proi-essing... rubber  vulcanizing 
...metal  working. ..forging. ..metal  e.xtriision... special  purpose. 


LAKE  ERIE 

ENGINEERING  CORP. 
BUFFALO.  NY  U.S.A. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«sh  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  line 
4  timet —  .40  per  tine 
HELP  wanted  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  timet —  .90  per  line 
4  timet —  .80  per  line 

3  linet  minimum 
Count  epprozimately  flue.  6  letter 
wordi,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

Thera  it  an  additional  charge  of 
IS  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Pottage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  at  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway.  Now  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPArER  APPkUISALS 

Publishiny  A  Printing  Piant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisais  Company 
0  Chnrch  Street 
New  York  8.  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUTS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  A  WEEKLIES 

Usrrus  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  West  5th  M..  Loh  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  0080  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culeer  City,  California. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Olouer  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 

8074  Wilxliire  Blvd. _ Angeles 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L  PARKER  LIKELY 
T^mes  Bldg.,  8t.  Petersburg.  Florida 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
*7  years — Our  motto:  "Always  a 
aguare  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  buught 
and  .sold  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box 
55.  Melhoiirne,  Florida. 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  nTT. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

★  ★Personal  serviee  haikeil  with  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  .Arthur 
W.  St.vpes.  625  Market  St.,  Sun  Fran 
cisco  5.  California. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R  GABBERT,  8037  Orange 
Riverside.  California 
_ (Many  years  a  publisher ) 

PUBLICATIONS  F0R~SiUJ 

ALMOST  6  year  old  printed  hobby 
magazine  national  repute  I  Pressure 
other  interests  obliges  quick  sale 
$3.000.  Pox  1703.  Editor  A  Publisher 
FLORIDA  NEW.SPAPERS— Two  dail 
ies,  four  weeklies  now  available.  ’Ilie 
R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  5.*),  Melbourne, 
Florid:!. 

FINK  WEEKLY  in  independent  South 
California  city  of  15,000  population. 
$20,000  cash  necessary. 

RAY  CAMPBELL  COiMPANY 

8074  Wilshire  Blvd. _ I^s  Angeles 

LEADI.NG  NATIONAL  TRaITe  maga' 
sine.  4  years  old.  enjoying  3rd  largest 
circulation  in  its  field.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  woman  or  man  executive, 
with  cultural  tastes,  creative  and 
Journalistic  ability  to  realize  ambi¬ 
tions  in  self-owned  monthly.  Due  to 
declining  healfh,  owner  will  sell  out 
right,  or  controling  interest  to  active 
partner.  Box  1810.  Editor  A-  Pub 
lisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

INCLUDES  BUILDING 
A  weekly  with  daily  possibilities  in 
.Michigan  town  of  0..>0<).  $66.U0U  to¬ 

tal.  Leu  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

MAGAZINE  serving  quality  market. 
Operating  profitably.  Large  backlog 
of  advertising  contracts.  V’ery  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  advertising  agencies  and 
readers.  Excellent  future  for  expan- 
sion.  Box  1760.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OCTOBER  LIST.  99  Dailies,  and  Week 
lies  for  sale.  Free  on  request.  5IAY 
BROS..  Binghamton.  New  York. _ 

ONE  of  the  finest  weekly  newspaper 
opportunities  in  Southern  California. 
Ideal  location,  every  chance  for  de- 
velooment  and  expansion,  $50,U<)0 
needed  for  down  payment  and  operat¬ 
ing  capital. 

Odett  and  Odett.  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  individual 
who  is  ambitious  to  own  his  own 
newspaper.  Must  have  successful,  clean 
record.  Right  person  can  acquire  long 
established  eastern  daily  under  one 
family  ownership  with  long  record 
of  profits.  Down  payment  as  low  as 
$25,000.  Box  1811,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY,  near  Los 
Angeles.  Gross  $30M,  nets  $13M.  Ask¬ 
ing  $30M,  Aj  down.  J.  L.  Stoll,  2719 
Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 

WEEKLY  publication  doing  about 
$100,000  yearly;  largest  ARC  circu¬ 
lation.  largest  weekly  in  the  South. 
Present  owner  40  years:  $52,000  cash 
including  real  estate  and  modern 
plant.  Worth  $75,000  but  anxious  to 
get  paper  in  right  hands.  Box  1773, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED _ 

CLIENT  w-ith  ^Ao.otto-jfioo.oou  cash 
desires  a  prosperous  daily.  What  have 
you’  South's  Newsi)aper  Agency,  Box 
10.53.  Rock  Hill.  South  Carolina. _ 

EDITOR  with  varied  American  and 
European  experience  would  like  to  buy 
part  interest  in  small  daily  or  big 
weekly,  assume  editorial  operation 
with  view  toward  full  ownership.  Good 
personality,  35  years  old,  family  man. 
All  replies  strictest  confidence.  Best 
financial,  character,  professional  ref- 
erences.  Box  1746.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  with 
substantial  initial  payment  will  pur¬ 
chase  small  eastern  daily  where  terms 
are  offered.  Box  1708,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIALLY  capable  publisher  de 
sires  to  purchase  daily  newsiiaper 
property  in  Illinois.  All  relies  will  he 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Please  j 
write  Box  1808  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  or  large  weekly  want¬ 
ed  in  the  East.  Prefer  county  seat 
town.  Well  founded  in  all  branches  of 
the  business  with  small  to-'n  and 
large  city  experience.  Adequately  fi¬ 
nanced  for  long  pull.  Will  respect 
sound  established  editorial  policy. 
Productive  age.  Family.  Complete  con¬ 
fidence  assured.  Box  1815.  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


.SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly 
newspaper  that  will  gross  $25,000  up. 
"•anted  by  capable  newspapermen. 
Must  have  adequate  eouipment.  full 
mechanical  staff.  Box  1764.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EOUIPMENT  FOR  SALF 

GOSS  45-R  Heavy  Dnty  Mat  Roller. 
Goss  curved  ronter  2241"  cut-off.  Box 
908.  Boise.  Idaho 


FOR  SALE — Model  14  Linotype, 
electric  pot  and  motor,  low  base,  fast 
screws.  Universal  ejector,  3  molds.  3 
magazines,  in  daily  nse.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Price  $3100.  Gilpin  Printing 
Co..  Richford.  Vernwmt.- 


FOR  SALE 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each. 
A.  C.  motor. 

1  S26  Linotype  "Mixer". 

1  Model  A  Intertype. 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller. 
Goss  Plate  Shaver. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

8-P.AUr,  DUPLEX  Angle  Bar  fiat-bed 
Web  Presa.  ready  immediate  shipment; 
4.0U0  and  5,000  lbs.  Metal  Pott,  both 
with  pumps;  Hoe  Mat  Roller;  Goss 
full  pa$e  Flat  Shaver:  Wesel  Mono- 
rail  Trimmer;  Royle  Router;  Stereo¬ 
type  Finishing  Machines  for  23  0/16" 
and  211^"  sTieet  eut-offs;  Flat  and 
Curvejl  Casting  Boxes;  30"  Chandler 
A  Price  Power  Cutter;  Galleys  and 
Galley  Cabinets;  Hall  new  Newspaper 
Form  Tables.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork  18.  (Fact¬ 
ory  at  Stamford.  Connecticut.) 


FOR  SALE;  Nolan  5-Columii  20-Inch 
gas  Supercaster.  Unused,  still  crated. 
Will  be  sold  cheaply.  Write  for  de- 
tails.  Box  1777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WiRAPPER 
slashes  mail  room  costs.  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  installing  SIX. 
Write  EDMONDSON.  1522  Callowhill 
Street.  Philadelphia  30,  Pennsylvania. 

ELROD,  MODEL  E,  with  electric  pot, 
motor,  14  molds.  Good  Order.  $2,575 
cash,  f.o.b.  New  York.  Printcraft  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
1.  New  York. 


FOR  SALK— COMBINATION  METAL 
saw,  jig  saw  and  router,  made  by 
Hill-Curtis  Co.,  complete  with  motor, 
belts,  etc.  Hibhing  Daily  Tribune, 
Hibbing,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE:  2  HOE  PLATE  Finishing 
machines;  2  Hoe  Hand  Casting  boxes, 
water  copied,  cores  and  covers.  Cast 
plate  7 '16  inch.  224)  inch  sheet  cut 
off.  Also,  52  Hoe  chases.  12  enis-8 
eoliimns. 

Hartford  Conrsnt 
Hartford,  Conn. 


SECONDHAND  PLATE  finishing  ms- 
rhine  for  Duplex  tubular  press.  Good 
condition.  $100.  Write  Casper  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Ooss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Goss.  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlsw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lae,  Wisconsin 


M.ATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE— Du¬ 
plex  84"  heavy  duty  S59(F — 36"  z  86" 
bed.  Worm  geared  motor  base  with 
lirert  connected  Louis  Allii  5^  b.p. 
induction  motor  $103646;  Type  KU 
i-A  220/440  volts;  550/1140  rpm:  2 
phase;  60  cycle;  coupling;  Ontler- 
Hammer  $D3782  control  unit.  Avail- 
sble  now.  May  be  inspected  in  oper- 
stion.  Being  used  daily.  THE  ARGUS, 
1724  Fourth  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  III. 


DUPLEX  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
We  have  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  one  Duplex  Metropoliten  Model 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press.  Cutoff 
length,  22  Column  length,  21". 
Capable  of  producing  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16  page  newspaper.  Will  alto  pro¬ 
duce  a  32-page  newspaper  and  two  16- 
page  aeetiona.  Can  also  produce  two 
entirely  different  16-psge  newapapars. 
There  are  two  folders  with  the  prate. 
Complete  dry  mat  ttereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Duplex  tilent  chain  drive.  AO. 
three  phase,  220V.  60  cycle  motor 
equipment.  We  can  show  you  a  preta 
of  thit  type  now  running  daily.  Will 
produce  20,000  tixtera  page  papers 
per  hour  or  10,000  thirty^two  page 
papers  per  hour.  Complete  set  re¬ 
cast  rollers.  Twenty  chases.  Bins 
Seal  approved. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 

2630  Payne  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Branches:  (Ihiesgo — Detroit. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


FOR  SALE — Now  equipment,  Dinete- 
mat,  MonomeH,  Morrison,  Saws,  B*. 
tary.  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Rentsn. 
Stereotype  Snppllei,  Ohaees,  fora 
Tablei,  etc.  Welter  W.  Htso  Om. 

fany,  400  West  Maditoa  St.,  Chletn 
llinolt. 


FOR  SALE 


TWO  a-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned)  MODEL  A 


8-Pege  Duplex  flatbed  press,  angUkai 
model. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

3244-lnch  cutoff,  6  deck,  two  plst« 
wide,  with  extra  color  fonntalne,  AQ 
motor  equipment,  eompleta  itereo. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%"  cut  off,  Hoe  3-orm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-bresl 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 

Suite  1724,  Phone;  BRyant  9-lltl 
Cable  Address:  "Shnipress  New  York" 


Potter  rotary  offset  press  28"  x  Si*. 
Grainer  for  sine  plates  44*  x  64". 
Press  for  lithugraphic  transfers  34*i 
48*. 

Iron  bed  for  above. 

Proof  press  for  lithographic  proofs. 
Hand  whirler. 

3  H.  P.  electric  motor  AC  110/220. 

1  H.  P.  electric  motor  AC  110/220. 
Air  conipreasor. 

Ben-Day  machine. 

Tools,  extra  rollers,  supplies  zinc,  itr. 
Purchased  rebuilt  for  export  ordtr 
which  was  cancelled.  Great  sacrilet. 
Best  offer  accepted. 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
PRESS  SYNDICATE 
2  West  16th  Street, 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Duplex  8-page  angle  bar  flat  bed  wsb 
perfecting  press  complete  with  chaui 
all  roller  storks  10  h.p.  motor  for 
8  .A.C.  220  volts  60  cycle  3  phsii. 
Available  immediately. 

Duplex  8-pBge  standard  tubular  pista 
press  in  long  16  page  frame,  witk 
combination  and  psge  foldtr 
with  complete  stereotype  equipmsat. 
All  equipment  brand  new.  Now  ii 
warehouse  boxed  and  crated  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

3  Deck  two-plate  wide  Ooss  storoo 
equipment  AO  motor.  Available  Novoa- 
her.  1948. 

20-page  Duplex  Semi-CylindrictI 
Press,  Complete  Stereo,  and  Motor. 
Available  November  1,  1948. 

Duplex  8-Page  Model  "E" 

Complete  with  Chases,  All  Rollot 
Stocks. 

lO-Horsn  Power  Variable  Speed  Mo¬ 
tor  For  A.O.  220-Volta,  60-Cyclef,  $ 
Phase.  Press  excellent  Conditioa 
Available  October  1,  1948. 

Junior  AutopIste,  23  9/16  Cut-Off. 
Very  good  Condition.  Available  la- 
mediately. 

Full  Psge  Ooss  69E  Flat  Caiting  Box. 
Very  Good  Condition.  Available  la- 
medi.xtely. 

Ooss  Mat  Roller. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  FinisbiDg  Ms- 
chine. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Casting  Box. 
All  Very  Oood  Condition. 

Available  Immediately. 

For  details  Write  or  Wire: 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel, 

Fond  du  lac,  Wisconain. 
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mechanical  equipment  for  sale 

COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
Mtli,  end  eoDTeyors. 

II  TYPESETTINO  MACHINES 
isd  complete  composing  room,  inelnd- 
jaf  Monotype  equipment. 

KNORAVINO  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHLH.MAN 

100  Fifth  Are.,  New  Tork  18,  N.  T. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  40/8  H.  P.  two 
actor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drires  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
pk  00  ry.  AC,  complete  with  resistors 
ud  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parellel ;  two 
are  crosshead  type,  will  also  parallel. 

Hind  casting  stereo  equipment,  21^ 
iich  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


M-PAOK  HUE  PRESS.  2  deck,  double 
width  with  double  folder,  21)4-incb 
cit-off,  equipped  with  2  extra  fount- 
tin  on  top  deck  for  color.  Press  has 
compensation  rollers  to  be  used  to  re 
filter  between  cylinders.  All  rodlers 
robber  or  synthetic  in  good  condition. 
Motor  equipment  40  H.P.  and  5  H.P. 
Clise-Westinghouse  drive  with  silent 
cbtin  and  case.  Full  push  button  con¬ 
trol  with  7  stations.  Motors  220 
Tolt  60-cyrle  3  phase.  Speed  about 
10,000.  Will  be  available  about  No- 
rember  and  will  sell  F.  O.  B.  trucks 
or  cars  if  desireef.  To  responsible  pur- 
cbiter,  will  extend  monthly  payments 
if  desired.  This  press  is  now  running 
dsil^  and  Sunday  printing  East  St. 
Loots  Journal  and  is  being  replaced 
with  larger  equipment.  Inspection  with 
or  without  appointment.  Write  or  call 
P.  H.  Wire,  General  Manager,  The 
Joornal.  East  St.  Louis.  Illinois. _ 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
Decker  type;  color  cylinder;  sheet-cut 
211^'';  AC  full  automatic  drive, 
.triilable  early  October. 

32  PAGE  GOSS 

Double  width;  23H"  cut-off;  AC  drive 
itereo  available. 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESS 
32psge  Goss  Straightline;  23  9/16" 
AC  drive.  Stereo  available. 

GOSS  COLOR  PRESS 
12-cylinder;  hard  ]iackiiig;  21^^" 
•beet-cut. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  FIX)OR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet  cut  23  9/16";  double 
folder;  available  immediately;  AC 
drire;  attraetive  price. 

TWO  SCOTT  SPEED  KING  PRESSES 
24'page  capacity  each.  Stereotype 
equipment  and  AC  motors. 


24-PAGE  SINGLE  WTDTH  SCOTT 
AC  drive;  stereo  complete;  2244"  cut¬ 
off;  lihgle  width. 


80  PAGE  COTTRELL  MAGAZINE 
PRESS 

Single  web;  printing  a  product  having 
untrimmed  page  size,  8-11/16"  x 
H-X"  to  12.35"  in  black  and  one  color 
on  one  side  of  web  and  black  and  two 
colon  on  other  side.  .Spirally  milled 
piito  cylinders.  Two-unit  magazine 
•ipe  folder.  Pai-ker  delivery  speed 
from  4500  to  6000  I.P.H.  Speed  can 
w  increased  by  larger  motor.  This 
u  >  modern  high-grade  magazine  ro- 
•try  press.  Complete  with  motors  and 
•II  plate  making  equipment.  Available 
inuncdiately. 


Sta-Hi’s,  300  ton  Directomat; 
*00  ton  Directomat,  Junior  Autoplate 
with  vacuum  equipment,  pump  and 
spout;  Wesel  Dura-Plate  Moulding 
Pn«i;  two  Burgess  Electric  Scorch- 
Monomelt  Plan-O-Qraph ;  Rich 
•foi  Radial  Arm  Router. 


the  WALTER  W.  MEZO  COMPANY 
Walter  W.  Mezo 
.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS,  24-page  press,  late  model,  with 
rubber  rollers,  blankets,  AC  motor 
drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
830,000.  Delivery  soon.  Advertisers 
Press.  Inc.,  Flint.  Michigan. _ 


FOR  SALE:  CYLINDER  PRESS,  No. 
7  Babcock,  Serial  No.  7558,  in  good 
condition.  Can  be  inspected.  Dexter 
Pile  Feeder.  Reasonable.  Address  Box 
1786.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

200  Tons  Muiithly. 

Domestic,  your  sizes, 

$173  per  ton  fob  mill. 

S.  B.  BEKHENS  &  CO.,  .54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 


FOL’R  rolls  of  46"  standard  white 
newsprint.  Current  market  price.  Box 
149.  Neodesha.  Kansas. _ 

NEWSPRINT 

All  Sixths  Available  Now 

NVe  have  direct  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
fan  iii’M  connections  which  enables  us 
to  sell  directly  to  end  users  at  attract* 
ive  prices.  Write  or  wive  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

NKWiSPKINT  Sl'PPLY  COMPANY 
11  K.  44th  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPRINT  in  ail  roll  uizeu  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
quality,  Canadian  and  American, 
white,  standard,  32  lb.  basic  weight 
newsprint.  Price  $180.00  per  ton 
F.O.B.  New  York  or  Canada  Newu- 
print  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
per  ton. 


Stanley  Ross  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  ROSSPRESS 
_ New  York  City. _ 

OFFERING  NEWSPRINT 

Standard  quality  white  American  or 
Canadian. 

FROM  15"  UP  TO  70"  ROLLS 
For  immediate  or  deferred  shipment. 

AT  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 

East  West  Trading  Corp.,  79  Wall  St.. 
New  York  City.  HAnover  2-0166. 
NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32  lb.  Standard; 
Rolls,  Sheets.  Box  1719,  Editor  4b 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  eqaip- 
meu„  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 
_ Tel:  MAln  2-2281 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  59 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 

DL  I’LKX  FLATBED  PRESS 
.Standard  or  tabloid  ]>api'r.<i 
Box  1793,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Pres¬ 
ses.  Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses, 
Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  Equipment. 
Walter  W.  Mezo  Company,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 
Phone:  ANdover  6497. 


WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  1344  insh  printing  diameter. 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
_ WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  deserip- 
tion.  liinotypet  ftnd  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED  ■ 

Heavy  duW  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1602,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Maqaaine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  0-1132 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES _ 

CAN  you  use  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  foreign  correspondent  I 
Leaving  soon  for  Europe,  offer  on  the 
spot  analysis  of  European  problems 
and  developments  for  interested  peri¬ 
odicals  and  newspapers.  References 
on  request.  Box  1639,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Msher. 


CHICAGO  REPRESENTATIVE.  Non¬ 
competitive  radio  trade  p.itier  needs 
qualified  representation  in  Chicago  and 
inidwestern  area.  Outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Snhstantial  eommission.  Give 
bnekgronnd  and  present  situation.  Box 
1787.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED: 
Working  newspapermen  throughout 
country  to  supply  fact-detective  anthor 
with  pictures  and  ontline  of  old  and 
current  murder  rases.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  write.  Box  1680,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher  stating  rate  for  pictiirea  and 
synopsis. _ 

NF^WS  WRITER  leaving  5Iid-October 
for  Paris.  Thoroughly  experienced — 
Newspaper.  Magazine.  Radio.  .Avail- 
ahle  free  lanee  or  staff  correspondent 
basis.  Box  1829.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  correspondent  with 
national  daily  wishes  take  on  add!-- 
fional  coverage.  Box  1757,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  Correspondent  top 
foreign  and  war  correspondent  back¬ 
ground  now  with  national  daily  wants 
change.  Box  1756,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

WEST  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED  BY  unique  new  radio  ama¬ 
teur  trade  paper.  Liberal  commission 
to  an  experienced  closer.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  State  experience  and  avail- 
ahility.  Box  1788.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  FREE  LANCER— Oopyedlt- 
ing.  Writing,  Rewrite.  Styling,  Proof- 
reaffing,  French  to  English  Transla¬ 
tion.  I'm  competent,  reliable,  quick. 
Rack  from  work  abroad;  want  ataign- 
ments.  Referencea.  Box  1655,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  ia  your  quick  j 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profita.  | 
Each  monthta  iaaue  brinn  you  practi¬ 
cal  ataff-training  material,  aound  man¬ 
agement  tipa,  aell-on-aight  campaigna, 
promotional  aida.  Peraonaliied  connael 
on  TOUR  problema  at  no  additional 
coat,  toot  Write  today  for  FTIEE 
aample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makea  Ton  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Teated  Want  Ad  Selling  Plana 
Newa  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WILL.  >£LL  hall  interest  in  inorninK 
daily  to  man  with  back  shop  experi¬ 
ence,  willing  to  manatee  back  shop. 
Write  Box  1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTIUTIVE 

At  DITOK,  preferably  with  newspaper 
(■xperieiice.  by  daily  newspaper  within 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  area.  Pre¬ 
fer  a  man  in  his  late  thirties  or  early 
forties.  In  first  letter  give  complete 
Information,  including  availability. 
Confidential.  Address  Box  1801,  Edi- 
tor  ik  Publisher. 

!  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  AC- 
j  (joUNTAXT  and  office  manager  for 
j  16.000  circulation  Pacific  Northwest 
daily.  Progressive  small  city — excol- 
lent  schools  and  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Give  complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  references  and  salary  ro- 
quired.  Box  1661.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  RADIO  STATION  salfsiiianager  want¬ 
ed  by  old-established  station  within 
tile  New  York  Metropolitan  area.  Must 
:  have  had  sufficient  sales  experience  to 
!  direct  staff.  Send  complete  infoima- 
j  tion  regarding  past  experieme,  salary, 
availability  in  first  letter.  All  informa- 
I  tion  will  be  held  strictly  eonfidential. 

I  Box  18P2.  FMitor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADV  EKT1^1NG — Experienced  display 
salesman.  Good  working  conditions; — 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Daily 
and  Sunday  Herald.  Roanoke  Rapids, 
North  (Carolina. _ 

ADVERTISING  man  for  second  jiosi- 
tion  expanding  daily.  Must  be  tho¬ 
roughly  experienced  all  phases  solici¬ 
tation  and  layout.  Good  position  for 
competent  man  seeking  ^  permanent 
eonnection.  Box  1775.  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

\nVEKTISlNG  MANAGER  and  Sales¬ 
man.  Virginia  weekly.  Salary  depend¬ 
ent  njion  experience:  semd  resume; 
our  staff  informed  of  this  ad.  Box 
1818.  Fiditnr  &-  Publisher.  _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN;  Perma¬ 
nent  situation  for  experienced  man  by 
outstanding  six-day  afternoon  daily  of 
12.000  circulation.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  experience,  salary,  etc.  Daily  6a- 

zette.  Sterling.  Ill. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small, 
progressive  'Tennessee  daily  in  city  of 
15.000.  Should  be  able  to  make  lay¬ 
outs,  plan  campaigns.  Give  experience, 
salary  desired.  A  permanent  job  with 
a  chance  to  advance.  Box  1724,  Edi- 

,  tor  k  Pnblisher. _ _ _ _ 

i  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  Alaska’s  largest  daily. 
Knowledge  of  layout  essential.  Give 
fuil  details  sir  mail.  Anchorage  Times, 
P.  0.  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for 
M.E.S.  combination,  50.000  circula¬ 
tion.  prefer  man  trained  in  competi¬ 
tive  picture.  Box  1631,  Editor  k  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANA¬ 
GER  for  M.E.S.  combination,  60,000 
circulation,  prefer  man  trained  In 
competitive  picture.  Box  1632,  Editor 
k  Wblisher. _ _ _ _ 

SPECI.\L  page  men  on  THE  TREN- 
TOXI.AN  at  Trenton.  New  Jersey  make 
$60  to  $120  on  commission.  If  in¬ 
terested  see.  but  don’t  write  or  phone, 
Keary  on  that  sheet.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  general  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  Morning  and  Sunday 
combination.  Sontbem  city  over  100,- 
000.  Competitive  market.  Give  full  in- 
fermation  first  letter.  Box  1712,  Edl- 
tnr  A  Publisher. _ 

WICHITA  NEEDS 
ONE  MORE  TOP  PLIGHT 
LOCAL  DISPLAY  MAN 
Community  growth  and  increases  in 
Eagle  linage  totals  necessitates  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  more  fnlly  experienced 
local  display  man  to  onr  prodnetion- 
proved  staff.  He  must  be  able  to  make 
credible  layouts  and  furnish  a  fine 
sales  record  on  department  store  or 
similar  acconnts.  Such  a  producer  esn 
find  a  permanent,  pleasant  connection, 
and  an  income  based  on  his  ability  to 
bring  in  business,  here.  Contact  Jack 
.  Speer.  Advertising  Director,  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kansai. 
(Might  be  wise  to  wire,  if  yon  are 
1  interested.) 
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HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  young  man 
wanted  for  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  on  13,000  midwest  daily.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  full  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Details  and  references  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1715,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ClKt'L’EATlON  man  wanted.  Must 
know  Little  Merdiant  Plan  anil  soli¬ 
cit  rural  routes.  Present  man  gHIing 
over  $400<i  year  salary  and  cnniniis- 
sions.  Write  or  wire  Paris  Daily  En¬ 
terprise,  Paris,  Kentucky. 


ARE  VOL'  A  GOOD,  all-around  sports 
man!  A  self  starter,  one  who  can  run 
a  spurts  page  without  direction  and 
do  a  good  job?  Write  Box  IdO.'i.  Edi¬ 
tor  &'  Publisher  and  lay  it  on  the  line. 
If  you  write  a  column  send  it  along. 
How  much  pay?  When  available.’ 
Morning  paper  that  is  a  cliullenge  to 
a  good  man  but  a  bad  de,-il  for  any¬ 
one  else. 


A.'<SISTANT  SPORTS  man — a  young¬ 
ster  who  can  write  bright  copy  and 
chase  small  sports  news,  (itnnl  salary 
and  fine  opportunity  to  develop.  Box 
1807.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AS,SISTANT  society  and  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  for  medium  sized  publication. 
Must  be  able  to  lay  out  pages  and 
write  good,  bright  copy.  Please  sub¬ 
mit  samples  of  work,  salary  requested 
and  when  available.  Transportation 
will  be  furnished  to  applicant  accept¬ 
ed.  Ideal  oii|>ortunity  for  small  city 
society  editor.  Box  1803,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATES,  young  men 
or  women:  Expanding  newsiiaper  svn- 
dieate.  New  York  City,  needs  secre¬ 
tary,  road  salesmen,  office  help.  Some 
editorial  duties.  Opportunity  if  seek¬ 
ing  future  in  journalism.  Salaries  $35- 
$■70.  Box  1770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OOLLiEGE  graduate,  single,  under  80, 
with  ear  and  newspaper  experience  for 
eontaet  work  and  feature  selling.  Box 
1824.  Editor  A  Publisher.  i 


EDITOR 

ADVER’nsiNG  MANAGER 
Daily  Flare.  Hobbs,  Nex  Mexico 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER 

Nation  wide  corporation  has  perma¬ 
nent  position  for  mature  writer  at  its 
head  office  in  New  V'ork  City.  Must 
have  several  years’  experience  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  writing. 
Knowledge  of  industrial  magazine  edit¬ 
ing  desirable  but  not  essential.  Salary 
based  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Send  complete  record  of  education, 
business  experience.  age,  marital 
status  and  date  available  for  employ- 
ment.  Box  1781,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  and  relief 
police  reporter;  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred  but  mitv  be  recent  graduate. 
Experienced  desk  man  who  can  handle 
telegraph  and  local  copy  also  needed. 
M  rite  fully  education,  job  record, 
family  status.  Salary  requirements, 
when  available.  City  Editor.  Enter- 
prise.  Beaumont,  Texas. 

GROWING,  small  city  daily,  southwest, 
wants  wire  editor  immediately.  Send 
experience,  training,  starting  salary. 
Daily  Disp.atch.  Douglas.  .Lrizona. 

I  NTERMOl’NTAIN  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  combination  has  opening  for  good 
all-around  reporter.  Can  also  use  good 
two-year  man.  Good  scales  and  pleas¬ 
ant  working  conditions.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation.  Box  1804,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

REPORTER.''  everywhere,  especially 
in  the  deep  South,  to  cover  crime 
news  in  their  areas.  Good  pay.  Box 
1772.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SWING  MAN  for  desk  work  and  re¬ 
write:  ona  night  wire:  one  night  city 
di-sk.  rest  rewrite.  Good  job  and  good 
pay  for  competent  man.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  wanted  to  Box 
180«.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  News  Editor,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  for  Anglo-Jewish  weekly  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  city.  Must 
understand  make-up.  and  head  writing. 
M'rite  Box  1789,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  REPORTER  to  handle 
sports,  by  October  16th.  Air  mail  ex- 
iM-rience.  salary  expected.  Pampa 
Daily  .N.-ws,  Pampa.  ’Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

PKINTEK.S.  OPEKATOKS.  URGENT. 
$1.7.>  [ler  hour. 

Daily  Flare,  Hobbs.  New  Mexico 

SEVERAL  steady  situatioDS  on  th« 
night  aide  open  in  Ifi-machina  Ohio 
plant.  Operators,  floor  men  or  com¬ 
bination.  Sicknesa  beneflta,  aceident, 
hospitalisation,  penalon  and  yacation. 
Union  Seale,  $2.31M  per  boor.  All 
replies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Box  1817,  Editor  A  Pnbltsher. 

WANTED:  Proofreader  with  some 

knowledge  of  Layout  or  composition, 


plant.  Accuracy  first  consideration  and 
ample  time  given.  Ad'lress  Box  1785, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Pressman.  Kluge.  Miehle, 
Kelley  knowledge,  but  particularly 
Goss,  Acme  Stereotype  Press.  Steady 
job.  Guaranteed  housing.  Write  or 
Wire  Hn|>kins.  Eostoria.  Ohio.  Review- 
Times. 

WANT  UNION  PRESSMAN  for  seven 
day  operation,  five  day  working  week. 
Apply  Leonard  V.  Finder,  or  William 
Loeb.  Union  Leader  Corporation,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 

HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT  worker 
for  progressive  daily  newspaper  in  one 
of  America’s  largest  mid-western  cit¬ 
ies.  Copy  and  some  layout  ability 
plus  enterprise  and  responsibility  es¬ 
sential.  Adequate  salary  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  in  active  big-time 
field.  Write  fully  to  Box  1730,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED^I^LLANE0US~ 

COUNTRY  weekly  corporation  wishes 
to  employ  and  train  veterans  and 
others,  offers  common  stock,  author* 
ized  1924.  never  issued  except  to 
family,  7'f.  $50  a  share.  Plant  free 
and  clear.  Democratic.  Anti*K1an.  The 
Messenffer.  Smithtown,  Lonj;  Island, 
New  York. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Berths  Klansner,  130  E.  40tb  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMPTROLLER,  now  employed,  seeks 
new  connection  in  paper  printing  or 
publishing  fields;  20  years  diversified 
experience.  Personable  and  sggrea- 
sive,  age  48.  Available  upon  two  weeks 
notice.  Box  1695.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Executive  becliqround  in  accounting, 
taxes,  purchasing  and  credits.  Thor¬ 
ough  Icnowledge  of  all  departments 
of  newspaper  operation.  Expense  con¬ 
trol  a  specialty.  Available  October 
l5tK 


Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  with  successful  record  on 
30.0(10  rirculatiim  daily  seeks  larger 
(ipportunity  In  similar  post  or  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher.  Experienced  in 
all  pli.ises  of  newspaper  operation. 
High  grade  references.  Can  arrange 
interview.  Box  1796,  E<litor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAMILY  MAN.  age  32.  15  years’  ex- 
perienee  hack  shop,  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  layout  and  selling,  job  esti¬ 
mating  and  gelling.  Will  take  complete 
charge  of  plant  or  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  job  if  attractive  enough.  Shop 
must  he  able  to  produce  good  work. 
Presently  employed  as  advertising 
manager  of  daily  in  university  town  of 
13,000.  Lark  of  housing  reason  for 
wanting  ehange.  Box  1765.  Editor  A 
Pihli'her. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER;  Man  who 
while  never  having  actually  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  a  newspaper  has  wide 
newspaper  experience  and  press  serv¬ 
ice  experience  which  allowed  him  to 
watch  the  solution  of  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  all  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country,  seeks  connection  as  general 
manager  paper  in  town  75,000-150,- 
000.  $13,000  plus  percentage  of  in¬ 
creased  net  he  can  show  or  plus  equit¬ 
able  stork  buying  arrangement.  Please 
address  Box  1813,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHERI  How  would  your 
family  be  left  financially  if  accident 
removed  you  tomorrow  ?  Do  you  have 
an  able,  trustworthy,  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  bulwark  your  life  insurance 
by  continued  good  management  of 
your  property?  Much  a  man  is  avail¬ 
able.  Highest  references.  Let’s  talk  it 
over  NOW.  Box  1825,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PROVEN  RECORD  in  15  years  of 
newspaper  publishing  and  editing  by 
39-year-old  executive.  Now  publisher 
of  growing  p.m.  daily  in  city  of  15,- 
000.  Want  change  of  climate  for 
family.  Tlioroughly  famPliar  witli  all 
phases  of  publishing  small  city  daily, 
weekly,  or  semi-weekly  including 
newsprint  and  mechanical  problems 
and  purchase.  labor,  accounting,  t-di- 
torial  and  advertising.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Want  chance  to  continue  in  pre¬ 
sent  or  similar  capacity  with  progres¬ 
sive  paper.  Can  take  full  charge  or 
assist  publisher.  Prefer  far  west  but 
any  location  acceptable  if  position  is 
right.  Four  years  at  present  publica¬ 
tion  witli  best  references.  Write  Box 
1779.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUHLLSHER’.S  ASSISTANT— general 
manager-ninnaging  editor.  TrnGied 
newspaperman,  40,  seeks  position 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nence,  future.  Capable,  competent  ex- 
eeiitive.  Correspondence  invited.  Box 
1827.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREC'lOK 
or  RETAIL  MANAGER 
Thoroughly  experienced  as  salesman  or 
as  manager  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  Good  record  in  building  morale 
and  sales.  I  am  leaving  the  rrinil 
managership  of  The  Toledo  Blade 
where  I  was  formerly  department  store 
representative.  Previously  national 
staff  Cleveland  Press,  Classified  Man¬ 
ager  'Toledo  News-Bee,  classified  and 
national  manager  Cincinnati  Post; 
seeking  position  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  or  retail  manager  on  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  tlie  midwest. 

BURLEV  LAURTMORE 
3436  Goddard  Rd..  Toledo.  Ohio 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  21,  with 
year’s  experience,  weeklies  and  radio 
continuity.  Missouri  graduate.  Desires 
permanent  job  with  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Familiar  with  display  and 
elassified  advertising.  Interested  in 
Iieriodieals  or  ehanee  to  break  into 
public  ndafions.  Single  with  ear.  No 
locality  preference.  Box  1780,  Editor 
A  Piihlisher. 


ADVERUISTNO  SALESMAN  —  30, 
college  gradnate,  ex-Navy  T,t..  ambi¬ 
tious.  aggressive,  resonreefiil :  sound 
knowledge  advertising,  sales  methods: 
broad  agency  exjierienee;  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1794.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES.  11 
years’  ad  experience,  newspaper, 
agency.  Now  with  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  daily.  Exrellent  sales, 
copy  and  lavout.  Wishes  better  oppor¬ 
tunity.  College  graduate,  married, 
young  Veteran.  Box  1726,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE.  Ezpansiye 
knowledge  of  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  market.  Forceful  food,  drug, 
liquor  and  cosmetic  presentations. 
Midwesterner,  41,  15  years  adyertis- 
ing,  tales  and  marketing.  Knows 
agencies  and  adyertisers  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  St.  Louis,  Milwsnkee.  Box  1884, 
Editor  k  Pnbllsher. _ 

RESOURCEFUL  Manager,  fall  charge 
department.  Experience  straight,  pro¬ 
motion.  feature  advertising.  Consistent 
gains  based  on  “SERVICE”.  Now 
selling  church  psges  for  self.  Available 
immediately.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


THIS  GLASSirlED  MANAGER 
KNOWS  HOWl 

Splendid  record  in  highly  coiiipetitiva 
market.  Box  1826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


M  h  i  y  f  iL'M'.  Jl'k  i  i  iMi  1 


AKTIST — hnough  of  night  shift.  De- 
sires  change.  Metropolitan  eilitorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1782,  Kditor  &  Pal), 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONIST 


CARTOONIST-Editor;  can  also  assiit 
advertising  department  as  layout  ar¬ 
tist  and  copy  writer.  Box  1766,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


AAAr— Alert,  aggressive,  ambition, 
circulation  and  lalea  promotion  mass- 
ger.  Wide  and  varied  experience,  small 
daily  or  growing  magaxine.  New  Ebi- 
land,  New  York  ares  preferred.  Bta 
1607,  Editor  A  Pablisber. 


CAKTOONIST-Kditor;  can  also  asaiit 
ambitioui,  age  34,  married.  Knowledgo 
all  phases — ABC,  Mail,  Little  Mtr- 
chant,  etc.  Enviable  circulation  re 
cord.  Employed.  Desire  paper  ovor 
25,000.  Available  80  days.  Box  1644, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


CIRGULATION  MANAGER.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  ABC.  mail,  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Ambitious,  dependable. 
Box  1783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
EDITORIAL 


ABILITY  NEEDED! 
Seasoned  newspaperman  with  brottl 
experience  in  editing  and  reportinf, 
seeks  executive  assignment  with  pro¬ 
gressive  organization  whose  sights  sro 
high  for  the  years  ahead  ...  a  po¬ 
sition  of  opportunity  and  ehallengo 
where  versatility  and  intelligence  esn 
be  vital  factors  in  inllueneing  pro¬ 
gress  .  .  .  College  graduate,  employnl 
oil  present  paper  of  250,000  for  18 
years.  For  details  address  Box  1784, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT,  ambitious,  capable  newsmto; 
26,  single,  college,  references;  somo 
daily  experience.  Have  car.  Box  1691, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  rejiorter,  now  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  wants  job  with  some 
chance  of  getting  a  house  with  it. 
Features,  rewrites,  beats,  some  desk. 
Box  1767,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AX  ABLE  XKW.S  KDITOR 
WANTS  GOOD  DESK  JOB  ON 
NEW  YORK  STATE  DAILY 
“Fast,  competent,  extremely  produc¬ 
tive.  dependable,  excellent  slot  man.” 
Box  1759,  Editor  A  Publiaher 


AT'TTKXTION  EDITORS 
(East.  West.  North.  South) 
Top-flight  newsman.  10  years  varied 
experienee,  single.  Seeks  ehange.  Boi 
1778,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 


ATTTKNTION  EDITORS 
Fast  Rewriteman.  Alert  Reporter, 
competent  deskman.  3  years  newswire 
experienee.  Ex-Yank  correspondent. 
Now  availahle  for  spot  in  Metropolitan 
City.  Box  1824.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
B.  A.,  Vet.,  21.  with  n»  working  ez- 
perience.  willing  to  start  anywhere 
on  small  daily  or  weekly.  Box  1792, 
Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


CAPABliE  NEWSMAN — experienced 
editor,  wire,  rim  slot,  columnist,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  wants  post  where  initia¬ 
tive,  imagination,  loyalty  and  ability 
will  assure  permanence  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Has  supervised  composing  room 
production  and  am  familiar  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  other  departments.  Successfa? 
in  handling  personnel  and  labor  nego¬ 
tiations.  Box  1828,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


CITY  EDITOR  of  State’s  largest 
newspaper.  27,  college  gradnata, 
news,  feature,  slot,  and  make-np 
perienee.  will  travel  anywhere  w 
good  job  on  big  daily.  Available  mid- 
Ortober.  Box  1694,  Editor  A  Pub 

Usher. _ _ 

COAST’S  fine  but  must  return  to 
Middle  West  for  family  reasons.  CopT 
desk,  rewrite  or  reporter — now  e* 
ployed  on  one  of  Coast’s  largest  dsll- 
les — seek  permanent  connection — 8» 
years  old,  wife  and  child,  eollaft 
graduate  with  Middle  West  back- 
ground.  Box  1748,  Editor  A  PubliiBW- 
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situations  wanted— editorial 

N>  KlTtiK  ■  i'rioTwUKA- 
j>HEK  available  October  20.  Mew-siia- 
ncr.  radio.  I'KO,  iiiaKaaioe  baekKrouud. 
j^dcfen'es.  1‘refer  mattnzine  post, 
\t.«'  Knttlaiid  area.  Box  1771,  Editor 

i  publi-shijv _ 

(JhIuAUO  writer,  editor  wants  to  be 
industrially  decentralized  by  newspa¬ 
per,  iiiuKazine  or  house  orKun  job  in 
llou'thwest  L'.  S.  or  where  are  you! 
Box  1820.  Editor  Publisher. _ 


COULECiE  Crrad.,  B.  tf.  Juurnalisin, 
Kconomics.  24,  single.  .Army  newspa¬ 
per  exiierience.  Sports,  general,  go 
inywhere.  Myron  A.  Matzkin,  3089 
Brighton  3rd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COBLEGE  graduate,  27,  B.  S.  in 
Jourualism.  veteran,  single,  desires 
s'ork  on  small  city  daily.  Has  had 
some  experience  on  weekly.  Will  go 
nnywhere,  southwest  preferred.  Box 
1797.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rOMBl  NATION  rewrite,  reporter, 
desknian.  now  with  major  wire  serv- 
i«e.  seeks  new  connection.  28,  wide 
rditorial  experience.  Excellent  radio 
writing,  printing  background.  Box 
1823,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


COPY  HEADER,  telegraph  editor,  2o 
jtars’  experience.  Fast,  accurate.  8 
rears  present  job.  Family.  46.  Best 
references.  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


OUB  REPORTER,  small  city  dally. 
Journalism  school  graduate.  Vet.  Sid 
Blum.  «0  W,  Long  St..  Columbus.  O. 


editor-reporter,  35.  12  years’ 
riried  experience,  enterprising,  ag- 
greaiive  and  sober,  desires  post  with 
future  on  Long  Island,  Westchester, 
Connecticut  or  New  Jersey  weekly  or 
daily.  Box  1740,  Editor  i  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR  of  Midwest  weekiy  desires 
poaition  on  medium  sized  daily  or 
weekiy  on  West  Coast.  Experienced; 
ncellent  references;  good  background 
all  phases  newspaper  work.  Box  1768, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  College  Grad.,  23.  Some 
fiperience.  needs  more,  will  consider 
inything.  anywhere.  Can  use  G.  I. 
bill.  Box  1816.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editor,  newsman,  in- 
ntea  correspondence  with  publisher  in 
city  10-25,000  seeking  aggressive 
news  department  head.  Ixingtime  em¬ 
ploye  present  firm,  active  civic  af¬ 
fairs.  hard  worker.  No  chance  advance 
io  present  position.  Aged  39,  married, 
family.  Box  1791.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


rOITR  years  amall  daily,  city  editor, 
rmrter,  make-np;  aide  to  high  State 
oMelsl;  so.  Want  reporting  or  desk 
job  In  East.  Box  1613,  Editor  A 
hbllaher. 


FREELANCE  WRITER,  26,  Williams 
College,  University  of  Missouri,  (June, 
1948,  in  top  5%)  seeks  position  in 
msgasine  or  public  relatione  fields. 
Silea  include  trade  journals.  Sports 
Aleld,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  etc.  Box 
1721.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  LOOKING,  MO.ST  PRKSE.NT 
■IBLE — Not  that  it  matters  much  but 
you  like  to  know,  don’t  you — Young, 
32,  experienced  daily  and  weekly 
uewaman  seeks  reporter-editor  job  on 
JWll  Connecticut'  weekly  wanting 
fraah  steam,  local  color  and  less  boil- 
af  pUte.  No  money  to  invest  at  proa- 
aet,  only  self:  single,  sober,  slow  but 
food.  Own  ear.  Exeellent  unsolicited 
teferences  gladly  furnished.  Box  1817, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

honor  graduate.  University  of  Mis- 
•••ri,  wants  permanent  Job  as  re- 
PMer  or  deskman  with  daily  east  of 
■nsUtippi.  Experienced.  Box  1722, 
Wi»or  A  Pnblisher. 


JOLRN.ALISM  Grad.  Temple  Lniver- 
sity.  Versatile.  Desires  job  on  small 
daily.  Also  Public  Relations  or  In¬ 
dustrial  Journalism  training.  Married, 
28.  will  travel.  Box  1762,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  grad..  University  of 
Missouri,  wants  reporting  job  with 
East  or  West  Coast  daily ;  heat,  desk 
and  makeup  experience;  S1)X,  KT.A. 
Box  1798,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  Man,  46,  who 
occupied  every  editorial  department 
job  there  is  from  office  boy  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  for  past  18  years  has 
been  in  press  service,  desires  return 
new'.spapers  as  managing  editor  daily 
ill  town  150,000  upward.  Married, 
one  child,  host  of  references.  Not  less 
than  $12.50.0.  Address  Box  1812,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Former  managing  editor  ontitanding 
small-city  daily  looking  for  editorahip 
in  20,000-50,000  field.  Now  earning 
$7,500  in  reaponsible  post  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  but  less  interested  in 
improving  income  than  in  chance  to 
get  back  to  organisation  and  direction 
of  news  staff.  Age  42 ;  good  health, 
good  habits  and  a  background  that 
should  appeal  to  any  pnblieher  look¬ 
ing  for  reliability,  a  seme  of  purpose 
and  willingnesa  to  work  harmonionsly 
with  those  above  and  below.  Box  1616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
TOUNG  MAN  (81)  desires  position  as 
editor-manager  of  semi-weekly  or 
daily  newspaper.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  ail  phases  and  departments  of 
newspaper  pnblicatioo  and  commercial 
Job  printing.  Now  editing  16-20  page 
weekly  and  supervising  job  shop  in 
bnsinesi  groiaing  more  than  $50,000 
Desire  opportunity  to  eventnally  bny 
into  good  semi- weekly  or  daily.  Mar 
ried,  two  children.  Ail  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  city  editor — Metro¬ 
politan  iiew.snian  now  employed  seeks 
to  return  to  executive  post  on  smalier 
daily.  Experienced,  steady.  East.  Box 
1809.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RESEARCH  WTITTER,  3  years’  exper¬ 
ience  in  conducting  and  writing  pulilic 
opiniuii  polls,  market  and  readership 
surveys,  desires  position  with  research 
agency,  poll,  magazine  or  newspaper. 
H.  S.  Degree,  young,  single,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  will  go  anywhere..  Box  1774. 
Editor  &  Puhlialier. 


Rr.PORTER.  2.5,  veteran.  B.A.  degree, 
I'/j  years’  experience.  9  months  police 
beat.  9  months  general  news  coverage. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  1821,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPOUTSWRITER — college  grad.,  age 
24,  draftproof  vet.,  some  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1763, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TODAY’S  BEST  BUY! 

Editor,  weekly  or  small  chain.  Take 
complete  charge.  Available  October 
lat.  Box  1814.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  Graduate,  also  A.B.,  single, 
24,  ex-Marine,  limited  experience;  Go 
anywhere.  Box  1822,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VETERAN,  23,  armed  with  BS  and 
six  years  varied  college  and  army  pub¬ 
lication  experience.  Knowledge  sports, 
news,  make-up  and  headline.  Any¬ 
where;  any  job — newspaper,  publicity 
or  public  relations.  Box  1799,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VETERAN,  27,  recently  returned  En- 
rope,  single,  free  to  travel,  European 
and  United  States  college  education, 
writing,  editing  and  news  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Fluent  French  and  German 
translating.  Box  1679,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S  Page  or  Society  editor. 
Young  woman.  22  single.  M.A.  in 
journalism.  B.J..  A.B.  Good  record. 
Prefer  East.  Also  interested  in  res¬ 
ponsible  editorial  position  on  weekly. 
Box  1831,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


REPORTING  OR  OTHER  editorial  po¬ 
sition  on  daily  wanted.  Young,  at¬ 
tractive  woman.  Imaginative  but  ac- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

PKUDLUTION  MANAGER 
Meehanicul  Superintendent  —  w-anta 


curate  news-finder,  writer.  Journalism  permanent  situation  with  modern,  pro- 
B.  A.  Publishing,  trade  paper  report-  gressive  daily.  Northwest,  Pacific 
ing,  feature,  rewrite  experience.  Now  coast  preferred.  Tlioroiigli  knowledge 
feature  editor  of  New  York  business  every  pliase  newspaper  administration, 
weekly.  Distance  no  object — oppor-  operation.  Excellent  background  train- 
tunity  is.  Box  1732,  Editor  A  Pub-  .ing  and  experience  in  directing 

lisher. _  smooth,  economical,  capacity  produc- 

WRITING  REPORTER  —  News  and  t'on-  Knows  men  eciuipmeiit  and  me¬ 
thods.  Sober,  43.  married.  Box  1800, 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


tions.  Copy  has  received  attention  of 
syndicated  columnists.  Willing  to 
travel.  Omarr,  5928  Webster  St., 
Pliiladelpbia  43.  Pennsylvania. 


WRITER,  girl,  27,  wants  permanent 
job  Pacific  Northwest.  Experience 
trade  paper  editing,  wire  service,  air¬ 
line  public  relstioni,  assignments  na¬ 
tional  women’s  msgssine.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  1706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  willing  to  travel, 
wants  to  break  in  Sonthwest  as  re¬ 
porter  on  paper  10  to  25,000.  North¬ 
western  University.  D.  E.  Taylor, 
5653  N.  Kenmore,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEIT— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Profes¬ 
sionally  trained,  young,  capable,  hat 
own  equipment.  Desires  position  in 
community  of  75,000  to  100.000 
population.  Free  to  locate  anywhere. 
Box  1758.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  publicity 
expert.  12  years  newspaper  experience. 

filan  campaigns,  write  booklets  and  re- 
cases,  good  contact  man.  Seeks  eon- 
nection  in  New  York  City.  Box  1646. 
Editor  A  Publisher.  


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

all  of  the  Machinery  &  Equipment  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 

1309  SEVENTH  ST.,  SEAHLE,  WASH. 
Beginning  September  27,  1948 


INTERTYPE  DEPT.  PRESSROOM 


I — Modal  S  4/4,  with  quaddar  and  2 — GOSS  Octuple  Presses,  floor 

Mohr  saw  lead,  with  color  attachments, 

1 —  Model  G  4/2,  with  quadder  and  and  doubla  foldars 

Mohr  saw  Ink  Tank  with  Pump 

2—  Modal  eSM  3/3 
10— Model  C3 

33  Extra  Magazinas  STEREOTYPE  DEPT. 

107  Fonts  of  Mats  — 

Sorts,  Racks,  Chairs,  Cabfnats,  Goss  Dry  Mat  Roller 

Spare  Pots,  Motors,  Tools,  etc.  Sta*Hi  Mat  Former 

a  a  i««.a  8  foR  Metal  Furnace,  with  2  oil 

LUDLOW  DEPT.  bumars 

'  Wood  Junior  Autoplata 

1 —  Ludlow  Typacastar  Wood  Autoshaver 

2 —  Cabinets  Hoe  Curved  Router 

38  Fonts  of  Mats  Extra  set  of  Hand  Stareo 

.  Complete  set  of  Flat  Stereo 

MONOTYPE  DEPT.  Mat  shears,  Tools,  ate. 

~ "  13  tons  Stereo  Metal 

I — Giant  Caster 

I — Material  Caster  . 

I— Type  Caster  COMPOSING  ROOM 

31  Moulds  '  -■  ■  ■ 

147  Fonts  of  Mats  3-Hammond  Glider  Saws 

33  Lead,  Rule,  Border  Mats  Rouse  Rotary  Miterer 

Cabinets,  Tools,  etc.  Vandercook  Proof  Press  Model 

40  tons  Combination  Metal  32SA 

______  to — Steel  Adman  Type  Cabinets 

OFFICE  E(^UIPMENT  Steel  Make-up  Tables,  Assorted 

’■  Galleys,  Cabinets,  Foundry  Dts- 

Typawritars,  Calculators,  Files,  play  Type,  and  Miscellaneous 

Desks,  Tables,  Chairs,  ate.  Equipment 

{ All  electrical  equipment  for  60  cycle,  alternating  current! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 

I A  representative  will  be  on  the  premises  In  Seattle 
commencing  September  25.  and  until  everything  Is  soldi 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


MILWAUKEE — More  and  more 

newspapers  are  successfully 
producing  good  run  -  of  -  paper 
color  work  for  more  and  more 
advertisers.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  been  among  the 
forefront  of  newspapers  devel¬ 
oping  this  new  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Irwin  Maier,  publisher,  be¬ 
fore  the  newspaper  publisher- 
newsprint  manufacturer  group 
here  this  week  reported  on 
what  the  Journal  has  done  and 
is  doing  in  color  and  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  future  of 
r.o.p.  color. 

“Newspaper  color  is.  and  will 
continue  to  be,  an  intimate,  in¬ 
fluential  factor  in  our  daily 
lives.  Other  media  will  use  color 
to  attract  customers.  Newspa¬ 
pers  can  and  must  use  color 
widely  and  effectively  if  they 
are  to  compete  successfully.  This 
realization  is  now  taking  hold 
in  our  industry  and  is  growing 
into  a  firm  conviction.  This 
conviction  that  color  is  here 
now  to  stay  is  backed  by  man¬ 
agement  vision  and  courage.” 
Maier  said.  “What  is  involved 
is  a  new  basic  concept  of  the 
newspaper's  service  in  our  soci¬ 
ety.  A  new  awareness  of  what 
can  be.  what  must  be  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  appeal — what  is 
already  expected  by  a  whole 
generation  that  grew  up  on 
Technicolor  and  Kodachrome.” 

The  Journal  is  engaged  in  a 
two  million  dollar  expansion 
and  improvement  program,  a 
major  part  of  it  for  enlarging  its 
color  reproducing  facilities.  A 
new  color  photo  studio  and  new 
color  developing  rooms  have 
been  built.  A  new  engraving  de¬ 
partment  is  nearing  completion 
and  two  new  presses  have  been 
added  to  permit  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  and  better  quality. 

“We're  preparing  to  meet  any 
kind  of  competition  from  a  tech¬ 
nical  standpoint,”  Maier  said. 
“Along  with  other  newspapers 
we  hope  ultimately  to  print 
color  in  the  same  ratio  to  total 
content  as  today's  magazines  do. 
It’s  one  of  our  answers  to  the 
competitive  challenge  of  radio 
and  television.  Color  television, 
when  it  comes,  will  of^er  no 
great  new  advertising  or  reader- 
listener  service,  and  will  prove 
to  be  no  great  novelty  because 
of  color  if  newspapers  push 
along  with  their  plans  now.” 

*  •  • 

WHAT  ARE  these  plans  for 

color?  Maier  recalled  the  E&P 
survey  of  1945  in  which  is  was 
reported  U.  S.  newspapers 
would  spend  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  for  new  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  five  years,  almost  60 
million  of  it  for  new  presses.  At 
the  meeting  this  week.  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager  of 
the  ANPA,  reported  a  new  sur¬ 
vey  just  made  confirmed  the 
E&P  forecast  and  that  publishers 
have  spent  since  V-J  Day  and 
will  spend  in  the  next  two  years 
slightly  more  than  a  quarter 
billion. 

Maier  said  a  substantial  part 
of  this  machinery  outlay  is  be¬ 


ing  made  with  an  eye  to  color. 
One  press  manufacturer  said  of 
16  customers  who  have  received 
new  presses  since  the  end  of  the 
war  12  had  color  units  or  at¬ 
tachments.  Another  manufactur¬ 
er  said  he  had  shipped  or  had 
orders  for  48  presses  equipped 
to  print  color. 

Newspapers  are  not  spending 
this  kind  of  money  out  of  whim 
or  fancy,  claims  Maier.  It’s  be¬ 
cause  of  their  belief  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspaper  color. 

What  kind  of  color  ad  volume 
can  a  newspaper  expect  these 
days?  Ask  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  which  has  pioneered  and  ob¬ 
tained  results. 

So  far  this  year  the  Journal 
has  printed  946  color  advertise¬ 
ments.  Two  hundred  sixty  three 
of  them  were  regular  run-of- 
paper  advertisements  in  264 
days  of  the  year  ...  123  were 
in  the  Sunday  Screen-Radio 
magazine  .  .  .  377  in  the  comic 
.section  .  .  .  and  185  in  color 
roto. 

Local  retail  ads  are  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  first  two  groups. 
But  on  Monday  the  first  fall 
color  new-car  announcement 
copy  placed  by  an  automobile 
manufacturer  appeared  in  the 
Journal.  Maier  said  this  new 
Kaiser  color  ad  is  being  tested 
in  Milwaukee. 

•  «  • 

DO  COLOR  ads  pull?  What 

about  results? 

In  the  Journal  the  Screen-Ra¬ 
dio  tabloid  section  color  page 
units  have  been  popular  with  lo¬ 
cal  department  stores.  Space 
and  color  premium  charges 
bring  the  page  cost  to  about 
S325  and  color  engraving 
charges  brings  it  up  to  about 
$500. 

Last  month,  one  of  these  pages 
sold  over  $30,000  of  dresses  and 
not  the  lowest  bargain  type. 
Another  ad  sold  2100  units  at 
$7.98  for  a  $16,750  volume.  One 
store  lust  plans  on  unit  sales 
UD  to  2000  in  items  over  $5  and 
three  to  four  thousand  units  on 
$3  items,  Maier  says. 

“We  are  told  that  these  ads 
consistently  produce  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  sales  volume 
and  would  have  a  normal  sales 
expectancy  in  black  and  white 
of  $3,000.” 

Ibe  committee  on  color  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  re¬ 
ports  that  an  analysis  of  five 
million  inquiries  from  3500  ads 
of  163  firms  showed  that  color 
ads  brought  53%  greater  direct 
returns  than  black  and  white. 
Also,  of  the  three  leading  cigar¬ 
ette  advertisers  in  magazines. 
Camels  spends  91%  of  its  maga¬ 
zine  appropriation  for  color. 
Lucky  Strike  100%  and  Chester¬ 
field  95%. 

“Any  results  by  any  medium, 
depending  upon  color  for  a 
large  part  of  its  effectiveness, 
can  be  duplicated  or  exceeded 
through  color  techniques  care¬ 
fully  adapted  to  the  newspaper 
medium,”  Maier  stated.  “Natur¬ 
ally,  we  want  our  share  of  the 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  27-28  —  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  fall  meeting.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2-3  —  “Back  Shop 
Boys”  of  Kansas,  mechanical 
conference,  Topeka. 

Oct.  4 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  27th  annual  Better 
Newspaper  Institute,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  5  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

Oct.  8-9  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
24th  annual  convention,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  9-10 — Illinois  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Telegraph  Editors 
Assn.,  meeting,  Bismarck  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-12 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  11-13  —  Pacific  Coast 
Council.  AAAA  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs, 
San  Bernardino.  Calif. 


national  business  and  one  im¬ 
portant  step  in  achieving  and 
holding  our  share  is  in  meeting 
color  competition.  The  report  of 
the  NAEA  committee  says: 
'Dozens  of  national  accounts,  al¬ 
ready  sold  on  color  because  of 
their  use  of  it  in  the  magazines, 
are  eager  to  use  newspaper 
color  but  have  had  to  forego 
their  plans  in  the  past  because 
they  could  not  buy  it  in  enough 
cities,  or  because  of  poor  repro¬ 
duction,  or  an  unfavorable  rate 
structure'.” 

*  •  * 

MAIER  stated  the  advertisers 

can  now  get  it  in  enough  cit¬ 
ies.  A  Branham  Company  sur¬ 
vey  showed  414  newspapers  in 
352  U.  S.  and  Canadian  cities 
provide  color  service.  Ninety-six 
papers  offer  three  colors  and 
black,  and  170  offer  two  colors 
and  black. 

As  for  color  rates,  he  said 
it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  pre¬ 
mium  even  to  “break  even”  on 
the  additional  time  and  labor 
effort,  but  he  warned,  and  said 
most  newspapers  agreed  with 
him,  against  pricing  color  out  of 
existence. 

As  for  technique  of  color  re¬ 
production  the  Journal  uses  a 
little  longer  method  but 
achieves  excellent  results.  In 
photographing  color  illustrations 
with  its  one-shot  camera,  the 
Journal  enlarges  all  the  nega¬ 
tives  then  makes  a  color  print 
on  which  the  artist  does  his  re¬ 
touching.  Then  the  completed 
color  print  is  sent  to  the  engra¬ 


ver  for  color  separations  and  en¬ 
gravings  which  do  not  have  to 
be  retouched.  Many  shops  send 
their  plates  from  the  one-shot 
camera  directly  to  the  engraver 
and  do  their  retouching  on  the 
engravings. 

As  explained  at  the  Journal, 
they  expect  their  engravers  to 
be  engravers  and  not  artists  and 
you  must  have  an  artist  to  do 
proper  retouching  of  a  color 
photo.  That  makes  sense  and 
might  produce  better  color  work 
if  followed  in  more  plants. 


Week's  Events 
Set  for  Food 
Editors'  Meeting 

Breakfast  in  bed,  metropolitan 
sights,  and  a  full  assortment  of 
lectures,  exhibits  and  formal 
repasts  await  the  newspaper 
food  editors  who  will  convene 
in  New  York  City  next  week 
at  their  annual  conference. 

Well  over  100  editors  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  register,  according  to 
J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  chairman 
of  the  conference  committee. 

The  program  running  from 
Sunday.  Sept.  26,  to  Friday, 
Oct.  1.  starts  with  an  informal 
conclave  at  the  apartment  of 
Miss  Edith  M.  Barber  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  4  to  8  p.m., 
Sunday.  Registration  takes 
place  the  following  morning  in 
Le  Perroquet  Suite  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria.  Most  sessions  will 
be  at  that  hotel. 

Manufacturers  in  food  and  al¬ 
lied  industries  will  be  hosts  at 
most  of  the  gatherings.  Among 
them  are  Best  Foods,  Serve!, 
Gerber,  H.  J.  Heinz,  National 
Dairy.  Standard  Brands,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods.  Borden  Co.,  Amer¬ 
ican  Meat  Institute,  Kellogg  Co. 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  Pillsbury 
Mills,  etc. 

Allen  B.  Sikes  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  will  address  the 
gathering  immediately  after 
Monday’s  registration,  describ¬ 
ing  Continuing  Study  findings 
in  the  food  ad  field. 

Other  speakers  will  be  Mr. 
Sawyer  and  General  Mills’  Bet¬ 
ty  Crocker. 

Among  outside  events  will  be 
a  party  at  the  Stork  Club  on 
Sunday  night,  given  by  This 
Week  magazine  for  the  food  edi¬ 
tors  of  its  newspapers,  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  by  the  New  York 
newspapers  at  the  close  of  the 
conference  on  Friday,  and  a 
“bird’s-eye”  view  of  the  city 
sponsored  by  the  Birds-Eye- 
Snider  Division  of  General 
Foods. 


It  is  really  astonishinf— the  questions  sent  in  by  readers 
of  papers  leaturinc  The  Hasicin  Inforn'ation  Service,  Wash- 
incton,  D.  C.  Here  are  a  few  examples.  It  will  be  interest- 
inc  to  see  how  many  YOU  can  answer:— 

••What  State  has  the  most  forest  trees?”  ‘'What  chemical  is 
times  added  to  cooked  foods  to  bring  out  flavors?"  “To  '"'hat  age  do 
swans  and  geese  live?”  “How  many  bills  were  introduced  in  the  SOW 
Congress?” 

The  Elmira  Star-Cazelle  <E-36,42S;  $-42,391)  hat  renewed  its  contract 
for  the  Hashin  Service. 
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liousands  of  genuine 


LINOTYPE 


parts  and  supplies 


Thousands  of  items  that  have  been  in  short  supply  for  years  are  now 
available  so  that  you  can  put  your  machines  in  first-class  operating  con¬ 
dition.  Prompt  shipments  are  being  made  and  each  part  meets  the  strict 
Linotype  standards  for  precision  workmanship  and  quality  materials. 

When  you  replace  parts  or  overhaul  your  machine  with  genuine 
C'*" LINOTYPE-”)  parts,  you  can  be  sure  that  renewals  and  repairs  are 
made  with  the  least  possible  effort  and  expenditure  of  time.  Genuine 
Linotype  parts  are  made  to  the  same  factory  specifications  and  with  the 
care  and  dependability  that  go  into  the  production  of  new  machines. 

Genuine  Linotype  parts  keep  your  maintenance  costs  at  a  minimum. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Bodoni  Bold  and  Spartan  Family 


FIRST  TABLOID  DATA 


With  ten  pages,  scattered  u 

throughout  the  paper,  \ 

showing  a  readership  of 
66%  or  more  for  men,  and 
twelve  pages  with  a  readership 
of  67%  or  better  for  women. 
The  Washington  Daily  News 
rates  high  in  reader  traffic 
from  “cover-to-cover”. . . 
evidence  that  readers  “shop” 
through  the  News. 


Phone  or  write 
The  Washington  Daily  News 
or  any  of  the  General  Advertising 
Departments  of  Scripps-Howard. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  go  over  this 
and  other  studies  with  you. 


Axis  Sally  Indicted 


WerW-rW«gra*  COlUMBUS 
....  fnu  aNQNNATI 
....  tnu  KiNTUCKY 


CiUztn 


.  .  Hotky  Ml.  N*w<  IVANSVIUI  .  . 

. . Foil  HOUSTON  .  . 

ComuMrcio/ ApfW  FORT  WORTH  . 
.  .  Frou-SeimHar  AlBUOUiRQUI 
. N*wi  KFASO  .  .  . 


Covingfon  odUhn,  Cincinnofi  Foil 
XVIUi  .....  Ncwi-Smh'iw/ 


Conoral  AdrorHihtg  Doparlmoni 


